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The Textile Worid’s Complete Directory of the Mill Trade and 
of Large Buyers of Textile Fabrics, for 1898, is now in prepar- 
ation. it will be issued the latter part of this month, and will 
be presented to every paid-in-advance subscriber. It will be 
completely revised up to date. and contain about 400 pages, 
and 19 textile maps; several new features will be added. 


ike la w 


PAGE PAGE 
Portrait and Sketch ot Wool Manufactures Australian 

M. V. B. Jefferson Wool Clip, 1897-98 : 65 
New England Textile Industries ) Knitting Department 
Mercerized Cotton 5 Knit-Goods Situation A Knitting 
Paris Exposition r Machine Device—The Millar Loom 
Elements of Prosperity - , Necessity for a Change Chemnitz 
rextiles for the Army Industry , 
Sheepin Australasia Power Department 
New England Cotton Manufacturers Heat of Steam Care of Engine 

Association Switchboards—Electrical Troubles. 
Building and Equipping a Cotton Mill 5 Dyeing Department 
George Draper ( Recipes 65 to 80—New Dyes—Round 
Unsatisfactory Cotton Baling about Notes—Ventilation of Textile 
Heavy Weight Fabrics Factories. 
Textile Fibres Yarn Department 
Cotton Mill Labor in Bombay Questions and Answers 
Wool Market New Publications 
Cotton Market Industrial News 
Cotton Department Mill News 

American Cotton ee Machin Personals 

ery—Spinning on tl Bare Spindle Situations Wanted 

Cotton Opener—¢ otton Picking Ma Mills, Machinery and Specials 
chines ) Textile Patents 

Recent Sales of Mill Shares 


Woolen Department 
Construction of Woven Textures— Textile World’s Directory 


Classified Index for Buyers, - - Page 113. 
Alphabetical Index to Advertisements, +e 119. 


GUILD & LORD, Publishers, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 





GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, RHR. I. 


: Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and} 


Finishing Machinery. 


| Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


ere ee 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


H : 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ! 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEETLES 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 





H.W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 


COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, - PENN. 


BLEACHINC, PRINTINC, DYEINC, 
DRYINC and FINISHING MACHINERY. 


"T ENTERING [VIACHINES 


PATENT AUTOMATIC CLAMP, 
SPRING CLAMP and PIN CHAIN. 


Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Continuous 
Steaming Machines (Patented), Calender Rolls of 
Paper, Cotton, Patent Combination and Husk. 
Singeing Machines, using Coal, Gas and 
Oil Fuel. 


SPECIAL, 


Tentering Machines with Adjustable Cam 
(Patent applied for) giving a uniformly 
smooth vibrating motion and producing 
a superior finish. 
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THE | OWELL RING FRAME 



































Ail parts are made on special too/s to standard sizes and are 
interchangeable. 


The greatest care is taken to have the frames constructed so 
as to obtain the greatest production with the highest speed. 


All spindles are run in their bearings before being sent out. 


Fluted Rolls are ground to accuracy as to their roundness 
and diameter, a very important characteristic for high speed. 


We supply the best Separator in the market and provide all 
our frames with traveller clearers, lifting thread board device, 
cut gearing, improved roving traverse motion, heavy tin drums 
that don't break down, and all other parts that go with a first- 
class machine. 





Lowell Machine Shop, 


LOWELL, MASS. 





NORTHROP LOOM 








QO Terre 


Consideration 





Involves comparison 
with_former 


similar innovations. 


It is more expensive — yes, and so is the plain power loom more 
costly than the hand loom which it displaced. 


Why not return to hand looms and get a cheap equipment also 
giving more laborers employment? The conservative 
should be more consistent. 


Why do mills that have adopted our High Speed|Spindles hesi- 
tate about using this loom? It will save them more 
than the entire cost of the spinning on which 
our spindles only gained a fraction. 


If Revolving Flat Cards can be introduced in spite of their 
greater cost, our looms should follow or preceed them. We 
can show more profit to the user than the entire cost of 
Carding, including Drawing and Roving Machinery, 
with the Picker Room thrown in. 


THESE ASSERTIONS ARE CAPABLE OF PROOF FROM 
THE RECORDS OF 20,000 LOOMS. 


Draper Company, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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The Whitin Machine Works, 


38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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Southern Office: 
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COTTON MACHINERY 5 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 








Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Hwan & Buuovey 


LE ODD POMBO Fre" BOTH 


Pawtueket, Rk 


BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES wit» Mechanical or Flectric Stop-Motion 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 


Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 
——— — 
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This New Pattern Spinnin 4 i ame conta iny valuable impr 1ents 

whic th will certainly interest you an a » ay a to inv estiga ate An pd arts are 

- cially designed and so con stru ucted as to obta ain the > highs st spe “l and great 
st production. 
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We Invite Investigation and Comparison. 
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DRYERS AND GARNETTS 


CYGLONE DRYERS 


ror WOOL, COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
UNDERWEAR, STOCKINGS 


Carbonizing Machines. Yarn Scourers. 








Automatic Stuch Dryer. 


GARNETT MACHINES, 


BREASTS, BURRING MACHINES, 
FEED ROLLS, LICKERS-IN.: : : 


Proctor Improved Double Fancy Garnett Machine. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO, 


Hancock and Somerset Sts. 
PHILADELPHuIra, = 
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~~ FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 











WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocgkt, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FsEbDs 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market po and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 
WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent 
* e 


themselves. Yours truly, 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1893. 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 


e — _—___——— —_—_—_—_—. _ — = 
THE FISHER CARD FEED ,:p!¢:nco2strocu00, 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. - 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Mas8s., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisuerR CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire -atisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) ; A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 











WORSTED AND COTTON MACHINERY. 








WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD, ETC. BOSTON, MASS. 








PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“18904” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flate to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & HMigginson’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, ==zsSTC=- 


Sole Manufacturers of 





Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups. 


The weight can be = - off and put on to the middle 
rolls, without stopping yo > heat es, when long staple cotton 
is used. 


The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
i meenminenal A and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 
ESTABLISHED 1365. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY. 











FREIGHT ELEVATORS, PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. 
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JAMES HILL MF’C. CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of ROVING CANS. 
THE VULCAN CAN. 


BODY — Vulcanized Fibre. SEDE SEAM — Riveted with Patent 
Clinched Rivets. BENG@S—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTOM —IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nails or screws, will not crack, warp or shrink and cannot come out. 
FENSSH — Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEEGHIT—About one half pound per inch diameter. 
SEZE— All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DUBA 
BELET W— Superior to any other Can. 

Also Manufacturers of Hill’s Improved IXXX Tin and Galvanized Iron 
Roving Cans. 
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~~ BURNISH LIKE 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & C0., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Makers of L COOCOMIS 10: Plain and Fancy Weaving, 


Also Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys and other 
appurtenances for the 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 








MILL SUPPLIES ll 





ANYTHIN 


Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
vou don't know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


wmscn sult) 1m) Mill Supplies. 





Mill Supplies. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Spinniog Tubes, 


Caps steel or Iron) 
Spindles, 
Tension Pullevs, Eto- 


Quality and workmanship guaranteed 


WM.S.SPOFFORD&SON, 


5-11 Culver St., Providence, R. |. 


Makers of the Bamford & Smith Self-lubricating 


Spinning Tube 





JACOB WALDER, 


“ Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturer in United State- ot 


BRASS 
AND STH EM. 


MLA LTLs 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 





+ = ee 


Lanna Fi Co, 


CuLIN C BELL, Pres. & Treas. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ROVING CANS, 
1] BOXES, TRUCKS, 


Insulating Material, 
Sheets, Tubes and 
Manufactured Articles. 


Orrice ano Factory, Tannery Sr,, 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


W t L. D. Tel. Arlington 44. 











F SHING MACHINER for Brushing, Calendering, 
INI Drying, Dyeing, Fulling, 
Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring. Pressing, Steaming, 
Shearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes furnished or 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 

GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS, 


afte 


S38 


Gardaer & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser, 

For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 

of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 
circular. 


W. H. BROWN, 


No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 


WM.W. KELLOCC, 


SKANEATELES, WN. Y. 


AMERICAN TEASELS 


High Grades a speciait y. 
Samopie Orders Solicited. 


Hickory Picker Sticks. 


Made of the straightest and toughest 
mountain hickory and guaranteed not to 
bend. We are endeavoring to supply the 
best sticks possible at a price very little 
higher than the inferior sticks. Send 
samples to mills at Watauga, Tenn. 

LEE SMITH & CO., 
Knoxville, - Tennessee. 
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x ») Y \( Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
S | |: s BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
) > 4h a) 3. Ete 


TUBES, Etc. 


WARD & VANDECRIFT. 











For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 


Silk, and Flax Machinery. 


Elmer, Salem Co., N. J. 





ELIJAE ASEIWoORTHEI, y 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S .WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 


GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, BNGLAND. 


Manufacturers of 


Persian, Welsh and Calf ROLLER SKINS. 


Sole Agents for the U. 8., Messrs. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Boston. 
B ] Wit: GC BOX 249, FALL KIVER, MASS. 
oug as  - oO. Ring Travelers, Pickers, Belting, Ete. 
Paper Tubes, Cones and Parallels. Wii I] AS li 
Quotations and estimates cheerfully furnished. p | upp 1i€cs * 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 



















| Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. | 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


BLEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
Connors, New Yornzs. 




















Hahn's ne _ ea Watchman’ s Time Detector. | JAS. SCOTT, 
- te ay poe DEALER IN 
the i: are all differe nt 
iia ae | New and Second-Hand Cotton, Woolen and 
\ as sand | Worsted Machinery, 
— at 3 Agents for Wm. White Wool Scouring Ma 
= a ‘NZ « C¢ chines and Atlas Burr Pickers. 









co., 
—— —;~ “ane 222 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WATCHES AND SCHOOLS. 
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1 The Elgin Watch 


is known and approved in 
every land where time is 
—% measured—it is not local to 
5 any one country or continent. j 


The Full Ruby 
Jeweled Elgin 


reaches the supremest point 
Sa yet attained by time-keepin 
devices, in exactness an 
endurance. 





AnE jin Watch alwayshas | 
the word *‘Bigin”’ engraved on 
the works—fully guaranteed. 





LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 


on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


Send for Catalogue to 


Cc. P. BROOKS, Director, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 





FOURTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture ot 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, yay and Finishing. 





Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


| Send for illustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 
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Hoosac Tunnel Route 


The Short Line between 


BOSTON 4=2 
NIAGARA FALLS 
CHICAGO, 
ros ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
And all Points West. 


SAFE AND RELIABLE, 4K* Cape Bowls 


AND 
EMPLOYERS’ OTTAWA, 94 
QUEBEC, 
L l A B i L ITY And all Canadian Points. 
t N S U RAN C i= Palace Sleeping pm oy — Rg Cars on all 


AT— For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or 
— information of any kind call on any Ticket 
Agent of the company or address 


Conservative Rates. J. R. WATSON, Gen’ Pass. Agent, 


- KosTon, Mass. 
SAM’L APPLETON 
28 Central Street, Boston, : | GUSTAVE P. FRESN EL, 


Agent for the Best Designers in 
General Agent. LYONS and PAGI 


Latest French novelties in ‘sketches for 
Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad 
Silks and all kinds of textile fabrics. 


125 West 56th St., New York. 


30 PER CENT, CHEAPER THAN WASTE, 


There is no substitute for cleaning all kinds of machinery 
equal to my SILK WIPERS. Largest size and best quality, with 
TWO SELVEDGES to every wiper. They are cheaper and more 
efficient than Waste. Samples and prices on application to 


SETH WILKINSON, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Philadelphia Office, 164 Montgomery Ave. 


TELOMAS TOWNSEND, 
Rhode Isiand Comb Works, Mfr. of 


\Machine Wool ’ Cotton Combs 
}/ Combs Neatly Re-Needled 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


All Work Guaranteed. (57 Orange St., Providence, R, I. 
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Endorsed by Board of Fire Underwriters. 


COMB CIRCLES SUPERIOR TO 


Fallers and Gills, | 60770 waste. WIPERS 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD | Cheaper. ACHINER - at 


PINS, and PICKER TEETH. S\ TUK NACHE ate 
sia SILK MPG. CO., 
CRESS REDUCED. RAN $11 Walnut St., PHILA., PA. 


WILI 1AM CRABB & C0., Newark, N, J, —— Endorsed at the recent meeting of N. E. Cotton Mfrs. 
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PULLEYS AND SOAP. 


THE LINK: BELT MACHINERY C0... 


ENGINEERS, | FOUNDERS, = MACHINISTS, 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
316 & 318 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


_ SHAFTING, 
SHAFT 
BEARINGS, 
» PULLEYS, 
= —— GEARING, 
Friction cuches, Rom dave etc. 
Link-Belt Blevatng at came Machinery 


For handling Cotton Rolls, Bundles, Packages, Coal, Ashes, 
etc. Catalogue upon application. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILA. & NEW YORK. 





THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 





ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and G’ngham Mills, Bleacheries, Frint Works, Etc.‘ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT c& BALI, 


54 1-2 Hermon &t., Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular. 
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Manutacturers 
of Woolen Goods 





for men’s wear all recognize that the 
use of the Alizarine Dyes:— (Blues, 
Browns, Greens, Black, etc.) has 
produced such excellent results that 
they have naturally a feeling of ab- 


solute security in marketing Alizarine 


dyed fabrics. 
This is particularly true of Black, 


Ha Seco 
nae ee 


in the past a most troublesome color. 


Alizarine Black can be 
recognized by the acid test. 
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Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 


128 Duane Street, New York 
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Sole licensees in the 


U. S. for Patented 
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.»Alizarine Black... 
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PATENTS 


CROSBY & GRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in. 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal oe machinery, including boots 

oO 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical invent 


ns and steam engineering 


Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 


when possible. 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exohange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma- 


chines, and Electricity 





List of Textile Patents. 


Essued March 22 and 29, and April 5 
and 12, 159%. 


| 
| 
Specifications and drawings furnished for | 
tern cents each Address W 8. Gavey,?P. 0. 
Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


Baling Press, Cotton. 601,806 F. L. Dyer, 
Washington, D.C. 

Bobbin. 602,260. H.D. Klots, Garden City, 
N. ¥. 


Bobbin. 602,240. G. Pendleton, Jr., Car- 
bondale, Penn. 

Bobbin. 602.241. G. Pendleton, Jr., Car 
bonduale, Penn. 

Bobbin, Sheet-Metal. 60,183. J. A. 
sutcliffe, Blackt urn, Eng. Assignor to 
himself and George Paley, Preston, Eng. 
otton Opener. 602,265. J. O'Connell, 
Chicopee, Muss. 
otton-Pichking Machine. 602,076. A. 
4. Hamersculug, and T. H. Price, New 
York City. 
loth, Apparatus for Detecting 
Wrinkles in, 601,780. T. Rowe, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 
loth-Catting Machine. 601,608. A. & 
K. Levene, Philadelphia, Pa, 
arding Engine. 660,282. George Martin, 
Southport, Eog. 
loth-Nappiog Mechanism. 600,58. ©. 
M. Musgrove, Pittsfield, Muss. 

Dye, Blue-Black Mixed Trisazo. 601, 
033, M. B miger, Basle, Switz. Assignorto 
Chemiseche Fabrik, Vormals Sandoz, same 
place. 

Dye, Black. 601,365. H. R. Vidal, Paris, 
France. 

Dye, Thiazin. 601,363. H.R. Vidal, Paris, 
France 

Dyes from Sulfanilic Acid, Obtaining. 
601,364. H R. Vidal, Paris, France. 

Dye and Making Same, Black. 11,659. 
K. Vidul, Paris, France. 

Dye, Blue Azo. 601,859. C. Rudolph, 
Offenbach-on-the Main, Germany. Assign 
or to the firm of K. Oehler, same place 

Embroidery Holder. 601,523. J. ©, Or 
chard, Tacoma, Wash 

Knitting Machine. 601,518. J. Bradley, 
Cheluistor.!, Mass. 


Holland and Colonies. 


Patents. Trade Marks. 
H, Massink, L.D, at Amsterdam. 








Mnitting Machine Cam. 601,408. W.T. 
Barratt, Bennington, Vt. Assignor to 
Chas Cooper, same place. 


Knitting Machine Needle. 601,28! L. 
EK. Salisbury, Providence, R. I. Assignor 
to John Millar, same place. 


Knitting Machine, Straight. 601,307. 
L E. salisbury, Providence, K.I. Assignor 
to Jubn Millar, same plece. 


Knitting Machines, Tension-Take-up- 
Device tor. 601.297. F. B Wildman, Norris- 
town, Penn. Assignorto the McMichael & 
Wildman Mfg. Co. of Pennsylvania. 


Mnit Mitten. 601,89. I.W. Lamb, Perry, 
Mich. Assignor to the Lamb Giove & 
Miiten Co., sume place. 

Knitting Machine. 60),067. E Walton, 
Weston, Mass. Assignor of one-half to 
Wm McLeod, Wellesley, Mass. 

Loom For Weaving Tubular Fabrics. 
601,215. C. T. Stetson, late ot Hunover, 
Mass. 

Looms, Lay or Batten for. 600,996, I. 
Wollenberg, Paterson, N. J. 

Loom Shuttle-Changing Mechanism. 
601,°36. C. A. Littlefield, Lowell, Mas-, 
Ass‘gnor tothe Northrop Loom Co, Saco, 
Me, and Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Selvege-Weaving Device for. 
602,306. J. K. Schumacher, Wermelskir- 
chen, Germany. 

Measuring Device, Cloth. 601,277. 
Pulcher, Murphysborougb, LI). 

Spiodle. 602,24. J. Duffy, Paterson, N.J. 
Spindle Bearing. 602.110. W.M. Rush- 
worth, and Higginbottom, Lowell, Mass. 
Spindle Support. 602,171. E. H. Ryon, 
Walth:m, Mass. Assignor of one-half to 

A. M. Goodale, same place, 

Spinning Machine Heart Motion. 
602 308. G W. Chadwick, Chester, Pa. 

Wool Drying Apparatus. 601,317. J. 
Fielden, Rochdale, bhng. 
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Universal Sectional 


Warp Mill No. 123. 


- 
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Universal Sectional Warp Mill No. 


This machine will commend itself to every practical man. It overcomes 
so many of the usual difficulties which confront the dresser that it should 
appeal to him at once. 

Here are a few points 

Does not require section pins. Made any width. 

Can be adjusted in a few minutes, to make fine or coarse warp. 

A worm on the end of the Swift shaft engages with a worm gear on top of 
a vertical shaft extending downward and having on the end a pinion, which 
meshes into a rack on the floor. As the Swift revolves, the Reel is propelled 
at a proper speed to cause the warp to mount the Coning Irons on the end of 
the Swift rails, building the section inthe form of a cone. The angle of the 
Coning Irons and the traversing pinion are easily changed to adapt the Reel 
to the different kinds of warp. We also make all kinds of Dresser Spoolers 
Warpers, ete , as well asa complete line of woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Felting was known in early ages The ordinary method of dyeing 
as a property of wool. But perhaps | cochineal crimsons is to mordant the 
tlle most ancient illustrations of such wool with alum and tartar, and dye in 
i process were found in pictures at | a separate bath with cochineal; but 
l’ompeii, where paintings were found for pale colors—pink, rose, ete.—the 
showing fullers and scourers at work. single bath method is preferred. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


FIRE PROOF, STRONC, LICHT, 
PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 
EASILY APPLIED. 
These words describe briefly our line of ROOFING and FELTS. 
We have a variety of styles and prices. 
We also make SECTIONAL coverings. Our FIRE-FELT 


style stands pre-eminent. Nothing so good marketed. Full particulars at 





your request. 
ax. wo. JOHNS MEG. CO., 


100 William Street, - - 2. - NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. — 
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M. V. B. JEFFERSON. 


The Hon. Martin V. B. Jefferson, 
was born in Uxbridge, May 19, 1834. 
His grandfather was a soldier in the 
Revolution, and also in the War of 
1812. His fathed died when Martin 
was but eight years of age, and he 
was “put out to live” with an uncle 
in Holden, on a farm, where he re- 
ceived ten district 
and and 
pensation for his labor. 


weeks’ schooling, 
clothes 
At the age of 
sixteen, his natural independence as- 
serted itself, and he went back to Ux- 
bridge and learned the trade of shoe- 
which, 


his board as com- 


making, by the practice of 


working mornings, evenings, and dur- 


ing school vacations, he earned 
money enough to pay his expenses at 
Uxbridge Academy, which he at- 
tended for four years. In 1853, he 
work on the Providence & 
Worcester Railroad, as brakeman and 
baggage master, but having an arm 
and leg broken by a railroad accident, 
he was obliged to suspend work. On 
his recovery, in 1854, he went to Cali- 


went to 


remained for six 
kept a 


second 


where he 
The 
restaurant at 
year he sold fruit trees at Sonora, but 
the remainder of his stay in California 
devoted milk from a 
kept 
eighty to one hundred cows. 
Having acquired a considerable sum 
of money, Mr. Jefferson, in 1860, re- 
turned to Holden, where he 
a daughter of Deacon William Howe, 
of the firm of Hall & Howe, who were 
then running a small, one-set woolen 
mill in Drydenville, now Jefferson. In 
November, 1860, he purchased Mr. 
Hall’s interest in the mill, and for 
twenty-six years he was in partner- 
ship with his father-in-law in that 
business under the firm name of 


fornia, 
years. first 


San 


year ‘he 
Jose, the 


to selling 
where he 


was 


large ranch from 


married 


Howe & Jefferson. Meanwhile the lit- 
tle one-set mill was enlarged six-fold, 
and a second mill with six sets of ma- 
chinery was added, making a total of 
thirteen = sets, the establish- 
hundred and 
fifty hands. The little village has grown 
to eight and 
now supports two railroad stations on 
the Fitchburg, 


two 


ments employing two 


times its former size, 
and Central Massachu- 
setts Railroads, and a post office. In 
1886, Mr. bought his part- 
ner’s interest in the business, and now 


Jefferson 


runs the mills himself, by the name of 
the Jefferson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, making woolen goods. 

About December 8, 1892, the 
mill property caught fire from the 
picker house, and the lower mill, to- 
gether with the picker house, a stock 
house, and a 
were burned. The 
$150,000. Arrangements were at once 
made for building on the site of the 
burned mill, a new mill of brick, em- 


noon, 


two-tenement dwelling 


loss was nearly 


bodying the latest and best ideas on 
mill construction. In March, 1893, the 
Jefferson Manufacturing Company 
also purchased the real estate of the 
Holden Mills. 

For ten years Mr. Jefferson served 
as selectman of Holden, a portion of 
board. 
In 1875, he removed his residence to 
to Worcester, for the sake of 


the time as chairman of the 
better 
educational advantages for his daugh- 
ter. He was a director of the Boston, 
Barre & Gardner Railroad for several 
director and 
of the Cotton and Woolen Manufac- 
Mutural Co., 
and a director of the Quinsigamond 
National Bank of Worcester. He is 
a member of the license commission of 
the city of Worcester. 

In politics, he has been a staunch 


years; is a president 


turers Insurance 
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Republican, since he cast his first 
vote for president, in 1856. He was 
elected to the State House of Repre- 
sentatives of 1880, from the nineteenth 
Worcester district, by a handsome ma- 
jority, and was returned in 1881. He 
brought to his legislative duties the 
same stirring qualities he has dis- 
played in other things, and served on 
committee on the 
Troy «& 
Railroad. Mr. Jefferson was elected 
to the State Senate from the first Wor 


the important 


Hoosac Tunnel, Greenfield 


cester district, which comprised the 


city of Worcester, in 1884 and 1885, 
committees on rail 
In 1888, he 
was chosen an alternate delegate to 
the Republican National 
his Congressional district, 


and served on the 
roads, treasury, and labor. 


Convention 
from and, 
in 1896,, as delegate to the St. 
Republican Convention. 

Mr. Jefferson's 
and 
cured for him a 


Louis 
business capacity, 


shrewdness, integrity have se 


merited success in 


business, and the confidence and 


esteem of a large circle of acquain 
tances. He is accustomed to con 
gratulate himself that he has always 
paid one hundred cents on the dollar, 
fully 


general estimation in 


a phrase which expresses the 
which Mr. Jef 
ferson is held socially and politically, 
as it does his financial and business 
standing. 


Wool Duster Screens. 
MADE BY A. J. BECKLEY & CO., 
WOOD, N. J. 


GAR 


As is well known in the experience 
of all mill men, a good article for a 


dust screen is an important acquisi- 


tion in the economy of manufacture. 
Many of the devices that are now used 
fail in their functions, by their meshes 
becoming clogged with the waste, pre- 
venting the proper cleaning of the 
same. in order to overcome this ob 
feature, A. J. Beckley & 


Garwood, N. J., manufacture a 


jectionable 
Co., 


steel plate, of required thickness, 


punctured by a special process with 


oblong holes, having one edge of 


which raised so as to cut the dust and 
dirt as it is being agitated in the ma- 
An idea of this screen may be 
obtained from the accompanying illus- 
tration. 


chine. 


In order that manufacturers may 
have a true appreciation of this de- 
vice before placing orders for it, this 
is disposed to send 


company sample 


screens for trial. 


In connection with this it may be of 


interest to state that this company 


make a perforated plate from = spec- 
ially prepared copper metal, for wool 
washing, rinsing, and dyeing of raw 


stock, This prepared metal is a spec 
ialty with this concern, being the re 
sult of careful observation of the ac 
tion of dyestuffs upon different kinds 
Wherever 
and woolen mills, it has met with uni 


of metal. used in cotton 
versal favor. 
This company also make a line of 
perforated picker cases, drying belts, 
differ. nt d 


screens to the 


ete.; and five hundred 


signs, from the fine 
three-eights steel plates for coal and 
stone. A catalogue of the products of 
this company will be sent upon appli- 


cation, 





Some of the stock of a Southern cot 
ton mill has recently been offered in 


Boston at a seemingly low price, when 


considered that the mill’s earn- 
credited at 
twenty per cent. a year, for a number 
The best offer that could be 


obtained for this stock was par value. 


it is 


ings have been nearly 


of years. 


This fact has raised in the minds of 
some, a doubt as to the methods of 
book-keeping in Southern mills, as be- 
Northern busi- 
rather 


ing something which 


ness men would consider as 


loose, 
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NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE 
TRIES. 


INDI 'S- 


The 
tile manufacturing 


present depression in the tex 
industries of New 
England and elsewhere, has called a 

tention to the machinery and methods 
employed in their operation, and also 
to the effect of legislation covering the 
The cotton i 


hours of labor, etc. 


dustry is at the present time in 


and the manufactur 


xTreater distress: 
ers of Massachusetts, in particular, are 
deeply concerned as to the future of 


their enterprises, affected by the un- 
favorable conditions surrouding them, 


labor and 


under the 


in the employment of 


the disadvantages arising 
laws of taxation. 


The cotton manufacturing situation 
has been brought to national attention 
by the recent resolution on the part of 
a Massachusetts congressman, for an 
to the Constitution of the 


United States, 


amendment 


to congress the 


giving 
power of regulating the hours of labor 


affecting manufacturing establish- 


ments in the several States, with the 


well-known intention of eliminating 


the disparity existing between the 
hours of labor in Northern and South- 
ern mills. So serious had this matter 


become that the Massachusetts legis- 
lature 


number of leading cotton manufactur- 


has been memoralized by a 
ers, suggesting that the State laws be 
either amended or repealed, whereby 
the laws of labor in factories can be 
put more on a parity with those exist- 
ing in other States, and permitting ex- 
ceptions favorable to the reducing of 
taxation of mill properties. 

The machinery in the cotton mills in 
Massachusetts is declared in the mem- 
condition, 


orial, to be, in its average 


as good as it has ever been for eco- 
nomical manufacturing, and at no time 
have the operatives been more skillful 
or the quality of production superior, 
or the commercial and financial man- 
agement abler than they are to-day. 
No further tariff protection is asked 
for, but simply amendments to our 
labor and taxation laws, the latter be- 
ing more onerous than those existing 


in the Southern States, to say nothing 
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England. The memorial 
suggests that the taxes on machinery 


of those in 


be taken off, without increasing those 
on real estate. 

This memorial to the Massachusetts 
legislature can have no other effect 
than to call attention to the distressed 
condition which cotton manufacturing 
is in to-day. There is not the least 
prospect of ‘the State legislature 
changing its laws affecting labor or 
taxation. This is very evident from 
conversations had with the committees 
on taxation and labor, and other mem- 
bers of both branches of ‘the legislat- 
ure. 

In regard to the condition of cotton 
Northern mills, it 
must be that, 
speaking, it is in good repair, and as 
efficient as it ever was, and that man- 
alive to the 
their ma- 
that 
been satisfactorily proved as econom- 


machinery in our 


admitted, generally 


ufacturers have been 


necessity of improving 


chinery with the devices have 
ical, more particularly in the line of 
than 
those affecting the quality of the pro- 
duct. It may be safely said that the 
spinning machinery in the cotton mills 
of New England is first class. Nearly 
all of the mills are equipped with mod- 
ern spindles, and the carding depart- 


increased production, rather 


ment has been modified in the adop- 
improvements as rapidly 
be effected. ‘The 
advances made in weaving have 
that 
keep up 


tion of recent 
as could reasonably 
recen 
late 
unable to 


been so radical of many 


mills have been 


with them, while the new mills of the 
South have been in a position to take 


advantage of them, which, with fav- 


orable labor laws, has enabled the lat 
ter to compete with ‘the Northern mills 
greatly to their disadvantage. 

It is not so much a question whether 
fifteen or twenty 


cotton machinery 


years of age is doing as good work as 


that of more recent date, as it is 


whether its low productive capacity 


justifies its being retained. ‘Superses- 


sion on account of 


improvements 


forces upon the. manufacturer the 


necessity of having 


tion account 


a large deprecia- 


upon which to draw, in 


order to 
equipped. 

Perhaps at no time in the history of 
the cotton manufacturing industry, 
within the last fifty years, have de- 
vices multiplied so rapidly for reduc- 
ing the cost of production, as within 
the last eight or ten years, noted, for 
instance, in the introduction of the re- 
volving flat card, the Northrop loom, 
the loom that is now coming upon the 
market, 


keep his plant properly 


made by the Crompton & 
Knowles Works, and the automatic 
drawing-in machine that has recently 
made its appearance, to say nothing 
of the improvements in spindles. As 
an example of the saving that has 
been effected by improved machinery 
within the last few years, may be in- 
stanced the comparative cost of pro- 
duction that was given in the valua- 
Malcolm Campbell, that 
the late meeting of the 


ble paper of 
was read at 


cotton manufacturers’ association, 
showing what can be saved by the re- 
mills having old 


Campbell 


vamping of ma- 


chinery. Mr. based his 
stutement on the cost sheet of a mill 
in 1895, working with old machinery, 
and in 1898 
chinery, allowing eleven per cent. dif- 
price of labor in favor 
mill 
from 4.25 
that the 
labor was 1.76 per 
He also 


working with new ma- 


ference in the 
of 1895. The production of the 
averaged 31.5 yarn, made 


hank roving. He showed 


actual saving in 
pound, or about 20 per cent. 
gave the figures of another mill, where 
lor 


this com- 


only fly frames were put in new. 
two years the treasurer of 
pany, he said, questioned whether it 
would be a paying investment for him 
to throw out his old frames; but, to- 
day, he only wonders that he delayed 
the matter so long. As a result of the 


however, the card room cost 
was reduced from 1.2 to .94. 


It should be borne in mind that all 


change, 


of these labor-saving devices have 
been taken advantage of by the new 
mills recently erected in the Southern 
States, which, in addition to the fact 
that the labor cost per hank is much 
places the 


less, say, 30 per cent., 


Northern mills at a most decided dis- 





MERCERIZED COTION. 


advantage, which cannot be overcome, 
as we can see, at once, 
This 


New England mills on same number of 


applies with special foree to 
yarn that is being made in the South. 
Fine yarn mills stand in a better posi 
tion. We feel that in 


adjust 


time this will 
New England 


mills will again be placed on a basis 


itself, and that 


where they can favorably compete 


with the Southern mills. There are 


advantages in this locality that can 


not be disregarded, such as better 
banking facilities, nearness to the ma- 
climate 
The South has 


advantage in the 


chine shops, and the better 
labor. 
little,, 


matter of cost of raw material, or even 


for continued 
no, or very 
that of fuel, except in one of two fay 
The 
building is offset by the increased cost 


ored boealities. lower cost of 


of machinery. ‘There is one thing, 


also, that should be borne in mind, and 
that is that many of our New England 
mills, as compared with recently built 
mills in the South, are not so econom 
ically arranged in relation of one de 
partment to the other. 

New 
and we might say of the whole coun 


The woolen mills of England, 
try, are in a far less satisfactory con 
dition concerning improved machinery, 
The 


very 


than the cotton mills. woolen 


mills in this much 


out-of-date. It 


respect are 
may be surprising to 
many of our readers to know that the 
1890 census reports revealed the ex- 


istence of a large number of out- 


of-date carding machines in the United 
and 


States, not only in the middle 


western sections, but right here in 
New Nearly 
the carding machines in existence in 


1890, 


England. one-tenth of 


36 inches or 
one-half of 


twenty-four 


less, wide, 


were 


and nearly these were 


inches wide, in- 
that 


ten to thirty years previous to 


only 


dicating machines were made 
from 
1860. In 
mills in the State of 


that are making fine yarns to-day on 


fact, there are well-known 


Massachusetts 
machines that were constructed long 
before 1850, and in some of our best 
mills it is not uncommon to find ma 
chines that were built in the sixties. 


Even if the work done by these ma 


chines is as good as that made on those 


of more modern pattern, the produc 
tion that 


they are capable of turning 


off must be far below the economical 
point, and the labor cost consequently 
greater than it should be. 

It is our impression, if woolen man 
the agents and 


ufacturers, practical 


men at the head of the concerns, 
would come together occasionally, the 
same as the cotton manufacturers, as 
represented by their association that 
heid its annual meeting in Boston the 
last week in April, and discuss mat 


ters pertaining to their vocation, they 


could improve their conditions very 
There is no reason why 
this 


should not result as beneficially to the 


materially. 


mutual confidence in respe 


woolen, as it has to the cotton, manu 


facturer. 


MERCERIZED COTTON. 


A case is likely to come before the 
Board of General Appraisers, upon an 
appeal from a decision of the collector 
York, 
classification of 


of customs at New regarding 
the proper 
through the 

The 
at issue is whether cotton goods thus 


should be 


which 


goods that 


have passed 
process of mercerization. point 
classed with 


bleached or 
colored, or not bleached or not colored. 


subjecte ad 


those have been 
The collector Claimed that the process 
of mercerizing, by which a silk effect 
is imparted, is in the nature of bleach- 
such 


and, therefore 


subjected to a 


ing or coloring, 


goods are duty more 


than that imposed on those not 


bleached or not colored. <As is well 
known, cotton yarn and cotton goods 
are divided, for tariff purposes, into 
colored, bleached 
colored, bleached, 


carrying 


two classes, as nol 
or dyed, and as 
dyed and combed, the latter 
an increased rate of duty. 

The mercerization of cotton is some- 
thing that has come conspicuously into 
vogue within a short time, and the im- 
portation of such goods was little 
known or thought of at the time the 
tariff act framed. Had 


been this new 


present was 


attention brought to 


process, or rather to the new applica- 


tion of an old that was in- 


process 
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vented as long ago as 1850, no doubt 
some provision would have been made 
in the tariff act to cover just such im- 
portations. So long as mercerization 
received no specific recognition in the 
law, goods thus treated must be con- 


sidered under the general terms of 


either bleached or colored, or un- 


bleached or not colored. The decision 
of the appraisers, therefore, will have 


to rest upon the determination of a 


fact, and not a theory, whether mer- 
cerized goods are bleached or colored, 
or otherwise. 

Our own opinion is that merecerizing 
neither a 


in itself considered, is 


bleaching nor coloring process, (;00ds 
that are 


or colored, but this latter condition, 


mercerized may be bleached 
we contend, is not due to merceriza- 
tion. We should expect to find, how- 
ever, that mereerized goods had been 
through some process for the removal 
of the natural impurities that are at- 
tached to the cotton fibre; in other 
that the 
as a desirable precedent to 
mercerization, That 
does affect the color of the fibre, is un- 


words, goods had been 
bleached, 


mereerization 


doubtedly true, due to the fact, how- 
that the 
translucent, which causes the fibre to 


ever, fibre is made more 
absorb the rays of light, rather than to 
reflect them, as is the case in purely 
bleached cotton. A translucent cotton 
fibre appears darker in shade than one 
that is not translucent, but this does 
not necessarily convey to the under 
that the fibre has been 
ordinary 


standing 

colored in the 

of this term. 
The proper understanding of bleach- 


acceptation 


ing is whitening, or the removal of im- 


purities from the cotton fibre, or 


everything but the cellulose, i. e., the 
wax, albuminous matter, coloring mat- 
beside accidental impurities, 
Cotton, to 


ter, etc., 
as grease, starch, oil, ete. 
become bleached, must come in con- 
tact with water, and the 


or the destruction of color depends on 


whitening 


the liberation and action of oxygen in 
a nascent condition. It is the ‘action 


of nascent oxygen on coloring matter 


that destroys the latter, and it is for 
the accomplishment of this result that 
all processes of bleaching are directed. 
true bleaching, in 
of mercerizing 


Its attainment is 
which the 
little or 
There is nothing in the processes of 
that will produce 
cent oxygen, an essential element in 
Bleaching, if 
should not change the 


processes 


have nothing in common. 


mercerization nas- 
the bleaching of cotton. 
properly done, 
character of the cellulose, while mer- 
cerizing affects and changes the na 
ture of the cellulose, and strengthens 
the fibre. Bleaching, on the other 
hand, should it act on the fibre orcellu 
lose, would injure its strength, and is 
always to be avoided. 

The principles of mercerizing are the 
same today as they were at the time 
they were discovered and the process 
1850. The 


used for mercerizing are chiefly caus 


patented, in ingredients 


tic soda and sulphuric acid, though 


caustic potash and chloride of zine 


can be used. The proper utilization of 
these ingredients depends upon their 
strength and temperature, and careful 
manipulation. The process can be ap 
plied to cotton goods, either bleached 
or unbleached. 

mechanical 
have been adapted to this process, by 
which the yarn or goods are kept at a 
tension to prevent shrinkage, that 
they have been able to be manufac 
tured and it is 
stretching or tension devices that ac- 


It is only since means 


economically; these 
complish the desired object of render 
ing the goods glossy, having the ap 
pearance of silk. 

We have communicated with quite 
a number of parties who are practi- 
cally familiar with mercerizing, and 
while many of them believe that yarn 
or fabrics that have been thus treated 
should bear a higher rate of duty than 
ordinary unbleached goods, still, none 
of them regard mercerizing as a 
bleaching or coloring process, in Itself 
considered, 

We shall be interested in the decis- 
jon that will be arrived at by the 
Board of General Appraisers. 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


The government of the United States 


shows an apparent indifference to the 
part that this country should take in 
Nothing 


has been done by congress, more than 


the Paris exposition of 1900. 

to publish the report of the special 
Moses P. Handy, 
nothing more is likely to be done till 


commissioner, and 
congressmen get their minds in sucha 


state that they are able to consider 
measures of this kind, instead of being 
wholly engrossed in those pertaining 
to war. 
The 


however, is taking an active interes! 


legislature of Massachusetts, 


in this exposition, and a resolution, is 


at present writing, so far advanced 


that it probably will be ready for the 
Within a 


signature of the governor 


few days. This resolution calls for an 
appropriation of $20,000 for this pur 


and the appointment of eight 


pose, 
commissioners. This is a good exam 
ple for other States to follow. Massa- 
chusetts is always in the van in any 
kind, 


character of the commission 


trusting to the 
that no 
will bre 


thing of tlis 


unnecessary expenditures 


nade, notwithstanding the liberality 
of the 
should see to it that every facility is 


the State, 


appropriation. Massachusetts 
offered to the industries of 
so that they shall be properly repre 
sented at Paris, and to this end act in 
unison with the national commission 
when it is appointed. 

As we have stated, congress has ta 
ken no advance step in seeing that the 
industries of the country are properly 
represented, though an act was passed 
in July, 1897, providing for the accept- 
ance by the government of the United 
extended by 


States of the invitation 


the republic of France to participate 
in the exposition, and in furtherance 
of this acceptance, Major M. P. Handy 
special commis- 


was appointed as 


sioner, who visited Paris, and reported 
to congress, recommending an appro 
priation of about one million dollars, 
so that a ereditable exhibit might be 
About and 


acres of space 


made. three one-third 


1ave been allotted to 


the United States. 32 per cent. to be 
given to machinery, electricity and ap- 
pliances, including steam engines, 
tools and implements, and the produe 
tion and mechanical utilization of elee- 
tricity; and 26 per cent. to manuface- 
tures, including those for the decora- 
tion and furnishing of public buildings 
textile fabries, 


and habitations, 


methods of tanning, paper, cutlery, 
jewelry, ete, 
The 


ready 


application for space has al- 
exceeded the allotment, on the 
basis of allotting the bona fide de- 
mands to economical limitations. 

The arrangement of the exhibits is 
to be very much on the plan that was 
found to work so satisfactorily at the 
late Brussel’s 


exposition, of making 


collective exhibits of producis, and 


thus avoid the confusion that existed 
at the Paris exposition of 1889 affeet- 
ing the United States exhibit, in parti 
cular, resulting from treating exhibi- 
tors as if they were shop-keepers, to 
must be assigned a 


each of which 


separate booth. In all departments of 
the exposition, as far as practicable, 
found 


products. The ma- 


materials and processes will be 
in contact with 
chinery will be operated under the eye 
that 


themselves 


of the public, so Visitors 


may 


familiarize with its prac 


tical workings, and follow the succes- 
sive transformations of the crude ma- 
terial until it assumes the form of fin 
ished work. The idea is to bring the 
products of a single country into jux 
taposition, as well as those of different 
class of 


countries, pertaining to one 


industry. The convenience ot 
the visitor is apparent, who may thus 
review successively the various ex- 


hibits of the United States, for in 


stance, by following one direction, and 
by proceeding in another direction, he 
may examine successively all of the 
exhibits from the different countries, 
of one general class, such as manufac- 
tures, ete. Every effort will be made 
to eliminate from the exposition every- 
characterized as 
Every 
it clear to 


thing that can be 
purely commercial enterprises. 
exhibitor will have to make 


the authorities that he has a position 
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in his branch of industry which will 
warrant him a recognition. 

The advantages to the industries of 
this country, of an exposition located 
due, if 
nothing more, to the fact that the pro- 


at Paris, are immeasurable, 


ducts of the United States are attract- 
ing the attention of all people of the 


civilized world, more and more, as 


coming into direct competition with 


the manufactures of foreign nations, 


showing not only superiority in manu- 


instances lower 
particularly 
true in everything in which iron and 


facture, but in many 


This is becoming 


cost, 


steel are used, and in which American 


ingenuity comes into play. It would 


almost seem 


unnecessiry for us to 


enumerate any instances in this re- 


spect, but such in 


1897 


there were many 


which excited comment in the 
press of other nations, and especially 
was this true of articles made of steel, 
notwithstanding the 
that 


facture, in ‘this country. 


higher wages 


ire paid to labor in their manu- 
It is these small articles in which the 
industries of Massachuseits are so 


prominent, which should find a con- 


spicuous place at the exposition. In 


nothing, however, is this State more 
interested than a proper exhibition of 
its machinery and manufactures relat 
The 


factory product of boots and shoes in 


ing to the production of shoes. 
this State is about 55 per cent. of the 
total value of product in the 
United States. Not only are our boots 
and shoes superior in quality, but they 
than 
notwithstanding the 


such 


are cheaper those made in 
Eurepe, 


earnings of the 


wage 
American operative 
are 250 per cent. greater than those of 
There is a de- 
mand in foreign countries for the tan- 
ning machinery of this State, which is 


the German operative. 


referred to in our consular reports as 
standing very high in the estimation 
of foreign tanners. This machinery 
and also our tanned leather, dressed 
without 
This is a large 
State industry, and in the manufac- 
ture of morocco leather alone, one- 
fourth of the product of the United 


skins, ete. should not be 


proper representation. 


Our 
sewing machines have long had an en- 
viable reputation abroad, and one-fifth 
of all the machines made in the coun- 
try are made in this State. 


States is made in Massachusetts. 


It is not supposed that our woolens 
would receive much benefit from any 
exhibition at Paris, as there is no pos- 
sible likelihood of their being exported 
like 
This, however, does not 
manufactures. 
These have a fair competing chance to 


to compete with manufactures 
made abroad. 
apply to our cotton 
sustain a profitable trade by the side 
of foreign products, and it would be 
of material advantage, we think, to 
manufacturers if they 
should take an active part in seeing 
that 
sented at 


our cotton 


their products were well repre- 
Paris. It is the largest in- 
dustry, next to the boot and shoe in 
value of product, of any in the com- 
monwealth. At least, one-third of the 
value of the cotton goods made in the 
United States is 


made in Massachu- 


setts. All things considered, we trust 
that the State and our manufacturers 
that 
tably represented at the Paris exposl- 
tion in 1900. 


will see Massachusetts is credi- 





ELEMENTS OF PROSPERITY. 


Notwithstanding the present depres- 
sion and lassitude in business, there 
exists in this country elements of un- 
doubted prosperity, that require only 
favorable opportunities to evince 
themselves in a way that they may be 
appreciated. The forces of prosperity, 
notwithstanding, are in a state of ac- 
tivity, taking ‘the country as a whole, 
in which our trade and commerce will 
be visibly benefited, sooner or later. 
The present martial disturbances can- 
not be regarded other than temporary, 
and when they are removed, there is 
no apparent reason why all enterprises 
should not feel the benefits arising 
from the favorable that 
now exist. The chief apprehension at 
the present time exists more with the 
banking than with the mereantile occu- 
pations. There is an abundance of mon- 
ey in the country, notwithstanding the 


conditions 
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that many loans are being placed 
a comparatively high rate of inter- 
Gold is arriving in large quanti- 
balance of 


es in settlement of the 


rade with foreign countries, in our 


favor. Sixty-six million dollars in 


gold has come into the United States 
since the beginning of the movement 
if gold 
dence of the 


towards this country. As an 
financial 


reserve 


»wer that exists in this country, may 


noted the easy absorption of Amer 


in securities that have been placed 


pon our markets by Continental hold 


rs, due to the necessity of the latter 


realizing upon them, because of the 


reat decline in Spanish bonds, which 


require to be provided for. Our rail 


never were doing beter, not 


roads 
withstanding the great cuts that have 
been made, in many ‘instances, in 
Railroad 


earning fourteen per cent. 


‘ight rates. stocks are 


than 


nore 


last year, and nearly five per cent. 


more than in the year of 1892. At this 
time, east bound railway tonnage 
the Mississippi is ten 
The 


houses of the 


from per cent. 


greater than in 1898. transac 


tions at the clearing 
East are 


this 


money centres in the 


more than 


great 
one-third last year at 


and over six greater 


than in 1892. 


time, per cent, 


The wheat market is in 
an excellent condition, not only in de 
mand, but in the prices obtained for 
the cereal. The same can be said of 
corn. These conditions are not specu- 


lative, but to meet real wants. Al- 


though our cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry is depressed and our woolen in 
affected, 


turing is enjoying a period of unusual 


dustry also silk manufac- 
prosperity, and the same can be said 
of the boot and shoe industry, which 
never was better than it has been this 


year, thus far. 





TEXTILES FUR THE ARMY. 
Some of our textile mills are already 


supplied with sufficient orders for 
goods for army purposes, from the gov- 
full 
and 


both 


running 
day 
affect 


ernment, to keep them 


some instances, 


This demand 


time; in 


night. will 
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our cotton and woolen mills. 
There are very few of the latter that 
are now manufaciuring all-wool flan- 
nels, such as were made thirty years 
ago. This fact has an interesting con- 
nection here, due to the demand, for 
army purposes, for goods of this char- 
icter, which have been superseded, 
for ordinary wear, by knitted fabrics. 
The result of the demand for flannels, 
blue 


linings, will in- 


more particularly 6/4 dark 
blouses and 3/4 blouse 
duce a number of our mills to change 
their machinery over to this class of 
will all 


made, and this will take time, as the 


fabrics. They have to be 


market is practically bare of them. It 


will have the advantage, however, of 


removing much of the _ pressure 


in other directions, which is a 
desired. The 


need for 


matter greatly to be 


stands in great 


governinent 


cotton material for tenting purposes, 


and the strictures are very rigid for a 


class fabric, the standard of the 


first 
gxovernment being that the goods shall 
stand a fire hose being played upon 
them for three-quarters of an hour be- 
This 


an essential feature 


fore the water shows through. 
is regarded to be 
Cuba 


in tenting supplies for use in 


during the rainy season. Cotton 


ducks and drills will be in great de- 
mand, and advertisements are already 
in the papers for proposals for such 
goods for government use. The goods 
ounce, ten 
The new tan 


are especially 


in want are eight ounce, 
and twelve ounce duck. 
fast dyed goods 


color, 


wanted; the deliveries to commence 


on or after July ist, next. Blue ker- 
sey cloth for overcoats and trousers, 


for the soldiers and marines, will be 
wanted, and rush orders have already 
been placed with some mills for them. 
These demands on the part of 
the government may have such an in- 
that our 


textile mills may find themselves well 


fluence upon manufactures 


supplied with orders before they knew 


it. 

The dyer can afford the designer 
considerable assistance by the produc- 
tion of new shades. 
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KNIl' GOODS COMBINATION. 


Consistent with the general ten 


dency of all business enterprises, a 


number of knit-goods manufacturing 
establishments, those engaged in the 
manufacture of underwear, have been 
considering a scheme for a combina- 
tion of interests in one corporate body, 
purely, as we understand it, in the line 
of economy. Saving is expected to be 
made in the expenses for the purchase 
of stock and the selling of the manu 
factured product; 


few, 


operating through a 
instead of many, agents. It is 
the intention, should the scheme be 
earied into effect, to have one central 
ottice, buyer, one 
wool buyer, and one trimming buyer. 


selling one cotton 
Its further object is to eliminate the 
that is un- 
avoidable when many mills are seek- 
What affect 
the death of W. H. Rowe, upon whose 
conception the combination 


unprofitable competition 


ing for the same trade. 


was sug- 
gested, will have, it is impossible to 
at this time. It will 


have the effect of delaying matters, at 


say, probably 
least. 

We are informed by one of the 
parties mostly interested, that 162 sets 
of machinery and 1026 knitting cylin- 
already committed to the 
combination, although from the partic- 


ders are 


ulars that we have received, we are 
unable to figure out 
machinery. 


this amount of 
We have the information 
from some among those reported to 
have signified their disposition to join, 
that they do not propose to take any 
part in the scheme. 

According to present arrangements, 
the combination is to be ineorporat: d 
under the laws of New Jersey, with a 
eapital of thirty million dollars, ten 
millions of which are to be in six per 
gold, 100-year bonds; five mil 
lions in five per cent. preferred stock; 


cent. 


and fifteen millions in common stock. 
It is proposed to purchase the mills 
and their stock in 
facture, outright. 


manu- 
For the former, will 
be given the appraised value in six per 
cent. gold-mortgage bonds; and, in ad- 
dition, the owners will be 


process of 


given a 


bonus of fifty per cent. of the ap- 


praised value of the plant in comimon 


stock; while the stvex in process ot 
manufacture will be paid ior in pre 
ferred stock. It will be seen by this 
arangement that there is more or less 
watering done in the disposition of the 
stock. As a matter of good manage 
ment, the present owners of the mills 
will be allowed to retain their manag 


ing position, if they so desire. 


SHEEP IN AUSTRALASIA. 


There are several consular reports 
published by the State Department, 
concerning the sheep industry of Aus- 
tralasia, from which we deduce the 
following statistics, as representing 
points of interest in 
ing not only the growth of the indus 
try in the number of sheep, but in the 
average weight of the fleeces, and con 
sequently, wool production. It will be 
seen upon examination of these statis 
tics that in the 24 to 26 years under re 


some show 


view, ‘the average weight per fleece in 
creased 74 per cent. in New Zealand; 


Averugi 
wt, per 
Fleece 
Pounds. 


No. of 


Colonies, Sheep 


Zealand ...... 1870 
ISSO 
Is) 
LS 
New South Wales, isx70 
Isso) 
1s00 
1806 
Tasmania .. 1970 
Tss0 
1gv0 
106 
ViCtOria ..cccccccces 1870) 10,761,887 
1880 10,360,285 
In) =- 12, ¢ 43 
Ik #13, 180,945 


9,700,620 





*No estimates made since 18%, 


113 per cent. in New South Wales; 51 
per cent. in Tasmania; and 24 per cent. 
in Victoria. This general increase is 
due to the improved methods of breed- 
ing, in which density of fleece, length 
of staple and good supply of yolk are 
conspicuous factors. The 
decline in the weight 
noted between some of the dates, was 
due to abnormal mostly 
drought. 


occasional 


of fleece, as 


conditions, 








NEW ENGLAND COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL 


The 
Cotton 


New 
Manufactur 


Eugland 


held 
64th 


Chipman 


Association 


eTs 


its annual and 
meeting al 
Hall, 
ple, B 


We 


Tem 
Mass.. 
and 


Tremont 
sron, 
dnesday 
27 and 28, with a 


April 
of 


thursday, 


large number members in attend 


ance. 
Che annual meetings of this associa 
tion are almost exclusively devoted to 
business, and much less to pleasures, 
as usually attend the fall meetings. 
There were two sessions held on thi 
first day of the meeting, one in the 
forenoon and another in the afternoon, 
and the same proceeding was followed 
The 
to order promptly on 
Russell W. 
opened the transactions with the usual 


the 


the second day. meeting was 
called 


President 


time by 


Eaton, who 


president's address, followed by 
of 
which shows a healthy financial condi 
of 
the 
$5,283.08, 


showing a 


report the secretary and treasurer, 
The earnings 
the 
eXpenses 
gain of 
April 1, 

members enrolled was 5 


tion the association. 
of 
were 


a9 
333.80, 


for 
the 


association past year 
$4, 
$949.23. 


1898, 


and 


lor the year ending the 
92 
23. 


number of 


Kighty-three members were elected in 


1897-98, the largest number of 


the exception of 


being 
with 
142 
Indicative of the progress that 


any one 
1895-96, 
added. 
has been made by the association in 
the of 
given te its published transactions in 
105 
The expenses of tthe association 
have inereased from $926.08 1890 
91. to $4,333.85 in 1897-98. 

The first paper read at the meeting 
of Hol 


year, 


when new members were 


discussions, number pages 


its 


1897 in 


1890. 


was 786, against pages 


in 


was that by Jones S. Davis, 


MEETING 


Mass... of 


a partial report. 


yoke, which the following is 


FI riik MANUFACTURI 
rAKE THE PLAC! 


COTTONS IN 


AN CULTURI 
OF LINEN 


AND 
reo 
OF COARSER 


NEW ENGLAND 


tn the this associa- 


find 


Southern competition in the manufac- 


srroceedings of 
l - 


tion for several back we 


years 
ture of coarser cottons mentioned with 
This is the 
detail the 
which enable Southern manufacturers 


growing emphasis. not 


me to diseuss in causes 


to compete successfully in the making 
of 
these causes are well known 


of the lower cotton goods 


grades 


Some 


of 
to you all, while others are as yet only 


vaguely apprehended even by the 


Southerners themselves. Recognizing 


the fact, it is our purpose today to in 


quire what we shall do about it. 


Will the manufacture of linen goods 


pay’ Lt is conceded that next to cot 


ton, flax is the most useful and valu 


able of all commercial fibre. It would 
all 


cultivation of 


needed to intro- 
flax 
extensive scale is 
market for the fibre. 


leads, naturally, to certain 


seem that that is 


this 
the 


duce the into 


country on an 


providing of a 
This last 

in 
that 


considerations manufacturing in 


our country favor flax culture 


Industries, 
the 
hinted at. Ii 


the linen and lace 


Southern 


and 


competition in coarser 


cottons has already been 
seems inevitable that the manufacture 


of 
transferred to 


eottons will 


the 
this movement towards the South con 


coarser be gradually 


South. Indeed, if 
tinues at the increased pace of the last 
the South will be 
the larger part of the coarser cottons 
The 
manufacturers 


ten years, making 


manufactured in this 
New 


must face this fact squarely, and with 


country. 


England cotton 











the same indomitable courage and en- 
terprise with which they have faced 
the many obstacles of the past. 

There is a large consumption of 
United States, 


present 


linen goods in the 
amounting at the 
nearly 50,000,000 of 
The fact 
that cotton can never wholly take the 


time to 
dollars annually. 
has been pointed out also 
place of linen goods; that instead the 
consumption of linen goods in propor- 
tion to cotton goods in civilized coun- 
With 
these facts before them the New Eung- 


tries is steadily increasing. 


land manufacturers will not long de- 
lay making a thorough experiment in 
the manuacture of linen fabrics. 
After a careful 
that has been 


examination of all 


written upon the sub- 
ject and as a result of personal inves- 


tigations covering the period from my 


visit to Ireland and the continent for 
special investigation in 1851 to the 
present time, I venture the following 


practical suggestions about how to 


proceed in the establishment of the 
flax and linen industries in this coun- 
try. 

A committee, representing a body of 
eapitalists of adequate resources, 
such, for example, as our New Eng- 
land pre- 
requisite as a preliminary step. Such 
secretary 


Association, is an absolute 


a committee, with a paid 
who should devote his whole time to 
the business, should address itself at 
once to the following tasks. First, 
they should acquire by lease or other- 
wise a plant sufficiently commodious 
for adequate experimentation, in a lo- 
cality where a score or two of farmers 
are willing to grow a definite number 
of acres of flax each. The committee 
should have power to import the very 
latest both for 


scutch mills and for the manufacture 


and best machinery, 
When such a commit- 
backed by 


such an organization and by the repre- 


of linen goods, 
tee is ready to proceed, 
sentatives in Congress of such a con- 
England 
there is no doubt that adequate pro- 
tection in the form of a tariff on im- 
Even 
without protection a beginning can be 


stituency as New boasts, 


portations could be secured. 
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made, in the opinion of all experts on 
the question. But with protection, by 
making use of the abundant informa 
tion at hand, there is not the slightest 
risk. Indeed, there is every reason to 
believe that 
tain from the beginning. 


financial success is cer 
Once sure of 
their ground through such an initial 
step, the committee should be author- 
ized to acquire large tracts of suitable 
lands in the vicinity of present plants 
and water privileges, to which the in- 
dustry may be extended as rapidly as 
is expedient, the distinct aim all the 
time being to supersede the making 
of the coarser cottons by the making 
of linen fabrics. As fast as the space 
now occupied by coarser cotton ma- 
chinery can be utilized by linen ma- 
chinery, the cotton ‘machinery should 
be transferred to the South. This 
plan will secure to New England the 
great and remunerative linen industry 
to take the place of the coarser cotton 
manufacturing that you are bound to 
lose in the end, anyway, and will en 
able New England capital and brains 
to compete on equal terms on its own 
ground with the South, that is taking 
the coarser cottons from us on account 
chiefly, of certain distinct local advan- 
tages. 

This industry is as certain to become 
oneofthechief industries of the United 
States that our country is cer 
tain to continue to lead the world in 
manufacturing enterprise and pro- 
gToss. 

This paper elicited much interesting 
discussion in which Col. Samuel Web- 
ber and Edward Atkinson took prom- 
inent parts. Mr. Webber's 
iscences and observations were high 
ly entertaining and practical. Mr. At 
kipson regarded linen as much inferior 
to cotton in a sanitary point of view, 
and as a substitute its future was not 
propitious. 


remin 


* * * 


The afternoon session was opened 
with a paper by Thomas W. Prior, 
Philadelphia, on “The Prior Roller Cot- 
ton Gin.” This was followed by oue 
from Stephen N. Bourne, Manchester, 


N. H., on “The Round Bale,” and this 
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paper of which the 


George A, 


by a following is 


an abstract, by Lowry, Bos 


ton, on 


rE LOWRY COTTON BALE, 


bales are 


Although thes 


12 pounds per 


pressed 


a density of cubie foot, 


the cotton has only been submitted to 


a pressure of 55 pounds per 


square 


inch, while the Bessonette cylindrical 


bale 


square 


1,000 pounds to the 


Morse 


requires 


neh, and the compress 


2.800 pounds to the square inch, for a 


less density. The machine is 


much 


unique in its simplicity, yet there are 


few mechanical engineers who agree 


as to the principle involved. Besides 
the driving mechanism, there are only 
machine: a flanged 


three parts to the 


sleeve which revolves on the shoulder 
casing, and a 
bolted to it. The 


suffi 


of a stationary outer 


slotted cap-plate 
sleeve is first filled with cotton, 


ciently tight to give some 
The 


and as the cot 


pressure 


the cap-plat sleeve is 


against 


then made to revolve, 


ton is dropped from the condenser of 


gin on to the cap-plate, a few fibres 


become drawn into the slot by the 


cotton moving underneath, and these 


fibres being entangled with others, 


soon draw all-the loose cotton into the 


under the rounded edge of the lip. 


slot 


This compresses the cotton and r 
} 


moves the air, and as there is 


sibility of re-expansion (as th 


t} 
Lis 


all other compresses) 


little 


holds all it gets. The in 


gets its compression with very 


exertion and 


ner sleeve is slightly funnel shaped 


and gives resistance according to the 


extent of the narrowing or choking of 


the chamber and length of the 


sleeve. A varia ! the choke 


make a variatio the density of th 


bale. In this way, by 


is been compressed 


slightly altering 
the sleeve, cot h 
to a 
foot. 
foot.) 


vantage 


density 86 pounds per cubic 


(Oak is 54 pounds per cubic 
The bale has additional ad 
in that it abs 
A bale dropped into the river 


twenty-four 


rbs water very 
slowly. 
absorbed 7 pounds in 


hours. while a regular wncompressed 


bale absorbed 64 pounds in the same 


“he simplicity of the construc- 

operation of this machine 
ts going into the hands of 
unskilled labor, and its cheapness will 
bring it within the reach of every 


£in- 


ner, making it a machine for the 


classes. 


masses as well as the 


three papers 
together by 
mhers present, 
est was manifested 
showing its importar 
manufacturer 
ropg pr 
particular process or 


tion of 
peared no st 
but all were of the opinion 
ical improvements should be 
the manner of 
The 


question in the 


putt 


proper baling of cott 


economies 


facturing, and the subject 


stirs up a lively debate. In connection 


with Mr. Lowry’s paper, was ex 


hibited the new bale ref and 


was a matter of consid 


its opening 


interest to members, 


erable 


ticular attent illed to the 


on be Cc 


ied spontaneous 


fact that the bale opel 


ly upon cutting the binding res, and 
felted or 


no té 


that contained no matted 
cotton and had almost 

The session was brought 
1a paper, of which 


, oD 


rik EXCELSIOR SPINNIN¢ FRAMI 


method of spinning was de 


the purpose of doing away 
ig frames, in the spinning of 
is, the 


n the 


ounts of yarn; that is, 


product the slubber is placed 


t } 


creels of this frame, to be spun into 


rarn thus saving a large portion of the 


machinery in the first 
and being also a means of econ- 
subsequently in iving power 


Although 


omy 


and wages might at first 


loss of the doubling on 
effect 


of the yarn, 


appear that the 
the fly 


ably the evenness 


unfavor- 
the fact 
Excelsior 


frames would 
is that the yarn spun by the 
sometimes 
from 
the un- 


and 
that 


even as, 


process 1S as 


breaks stronger than spun 


roving which has undergone 
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even stretching process of fly frames. 
Many carders have tried to prevent 
this unequal stretching, and the re 
sulting injurious effect which the flyer 
usually exerts upon the roving; and it 
is only by the use of exceptional care 
and the highest skill that success has 
been attained in this direction. When 
this point is considered it is not so re- 
markable that, in spinning yarns up to 
No. 20s, the Excelsior system has 
proved uniformly successful and it is 
more than possible that it will be 
proved economical on even higher 
numbers. 

The Excelsior system consists essen- 
tially of drawing the roving between 
the back and middle rolls to the extent 
usual on roving frames and then, by a 
patent condensing motion, preparing it 
for the spinning draft, which takes 
place between the middle and front 
rolls; thus obtaining in this frame, the 
roving drafts, multiplied by the spin- 
ning frame draft, without the usual 
bad effects which are experienced 
when excessive spinning frame draft 
is attempted in the usual way, be- 
cause the latter is practically wholly 
obtained between one pair of rolls, 
namely, the front and middle ones. 

The condensing guide placed be- 
tween the front and middle rolls, re- 
ceiving its motion from the same 
source as the roving traverse on the 
back of the rolls, is so shaped as to be 
self-threading whenever the roving is 
broken back, and as this does away 
with the need of extra care on the 
part of the spinner, it is a very impor- 
tant feature of the frame. ‘The con- 
densing guides are made of brass, and 
adjustably attached to a steel traverse 
rod, so that when once set on the rod 
and connected to the back roving 
traverse rod, it requires no further at- 
tention. The simultaneous aetion of 
the two traverse rods is an important 
feature, inasmuch as the possibility of 
straining the roving unevenly is thus 
entirely obviated. To ensure uniform- 
ity of draft, without undue weight- 
ing of the rolls, the back top rolls are 
made metallic and carefully fluted. 
The draft gearing on this frame is ar- 











ranged so that changes may be made 
in the draft between the back and 
middle rolls, as well as between the 
front aud middle, so that a total draft 
of 40 may readily be obtained if neces- 
sary or desirable. 

co *x * 

Thursday’s forenoon session opened 
at ten o'clock with the reading of a 
paper, of which the following is an 
abstract, by Edward A. Mongeon, 
Blackstone, Mass., on 


STEAMING FILLING. 


The object of steaming filling is to 
set the twist in the yarn so that it may 
be woven into cloth, and not have the 
yarn kink in the cloth. 

In the early history of cotton weav- 
ing, cop yarn was allowed to stand for 
a considerable length of time in some 
convenient damp place, wheel pits, 
usually, to set the twist. This method 
proved sufficient for small mills, but 
large mills could not spare room 
enough to set the twist in this way; 
the large amount of yarn required to 
keep them running eventually re- 
sorted to the use of steam for setting 
the twist and this method is still in 
vogue in most of the cotton mills. 

There are but few steam boxes that 
will not spoil a large amount of filling 
each time steam is admitted to them. 
I will name four causes; first, stained 
cops, caused by stained water falling 
from the ceiling of the box; second, 
soft cops, caused by intense heat ad- 
mitted to the box in order that the 
filling may be steamed in a short time. 
The intense heat closes up the spindle 
opening in the cop, causes it to feel 
soft, and many of them are stabbed 
by the weavers in trying to put the 
spindle through the cop. These cops 
are then consigned to the waste box, 
or thrown under the loom to be made 
dirty, then to be swept up and sent 
to the waste house as sweepings. 

Third, stained yarn on the paper 
tubes. This is caused by the high 
temperature which stews the oil out 
of the paper tubes, this in turn stain- 
ing the yarn on the tube, making dark 
oily streaks across the cloth from one- 
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sixteenth to one-fourth inches in 
length. 

Fourth, filling boxes are spoiled by 
being subjected to such intense heat. 
It stains the wood in time, and this 
wood in turn stains the filling which 
may lie on the sides or bottom of the 
box, as well as shortens its usefulness 
as a good filling box. 

ro overcome this waste of material 
I experimented with a patent ato- 
mizer, and was very much gratified to 
find that the twist in filling yarn 
could be set in about three and one- 
half hours by admitting a small 
amount of steam, in a tight box, 
through one of these atomizers. After 
experimenting with this atomizer a 
sufficient time to be convinced that I 
could accomplish what I had in view, 
I had a tight box constructed large 
enough to hold fifteen hundred pounds 
of filling, and so arranged that the fill- 
ing boxes did not touch each other. 
The box is made of North Carolina 
hard pine seven-eighths of an inch 
thick, plowed and matched; the floor 
laid sloping from tthe sides to the center 
and covered with zine and a drip lead- 
ing from the lowest place. Near the 
top of the pox on the sides are ten one- 
inch holes, these to allow hot air to 
escape and assist in circulation. I 
then placed six atomizers around the 
box, three on either side, and about 
ten inches from the floor of the box. 
The nozzle of the atomizers were 
placed in the centre of a one and 
three-quarters-inch hole bored through 
the side of the box. As the steam 
rushes through this opening it causes 
a large amount of air to rush into the 
box at the same time. This supply of 
air assists in making a very heavy fog 
inside the box and also helps to keep 
the temperature low, which has never 
exceeded 110 Farenheit, inside the 
box. One can enter the box at any 
time if need be without any danger of 
being burned. and this when the 
steam is fully turned on. 

I have been using this new box for 
fifteen months with the very best of 
results, and have reduced my cop 


Waste account nearly one-half. 
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I never see any stained cops and 
they come out of the steam box as 
hard as when placed in the filling box 
in the mule room. Neither do I have 
any dark streaks across my cloth from 
the last end of the cop. 

This paper was followed by the read- 
ing of one, an abstract of which fol- 
lows, by Randolph Crompton, Wor- 
cester, Mass., on 

THE SHUTTLE SHIFTING LOOM. 

In Mr. Nichol’s paper, “Recent Ad- 
vances in Weaving,” delivered at the 
last annual meeting of this Associa 
tion, among other things, he touched 
briefly upon the Crompton shuttle 
shifting loom. At that time, the loom 
was in its infancy. We feel now, 
however. that this experimental stage 
has passed and that the automatic 
loom as it stands today is a simple, 
practical machine, one which will 
make the manufacturer of plain goods 
able to obtain a greater production at 
a decidedly less figure. 

The changes we have made on this 
loom during the past year, by which 
its working parts have been reduced 
fully one-half, consist of the entire 
elimination of the drop box cylinder; 
where we formerly used the pattern 
chain to start the box motion, a direct 
connection from the filling fork is now 
employed; the doing away with the 
spindle, substituting the leather picker 
for the raw hide picker as used on 
fancy looms. 

Without doubt the most difficult and 
important change made was the sub- 
stitution of the square leather picker 
for the raw hide picker. It is neces- 
sary to use the raw hide picker on 


drop box work in order that the boxes 


may be actuated up or down, as the 


case may be. We feared at first it 
would be as essential in this auto- 
matic loom, as the auxiliary box 
takes the place of the running box 
in order to change the shuttle, and in 
that respect is similar to the drop box 
loom; but by the adoption of the 
feeder for the auxiliary box we were 
enabled to overcome all other obsta- 
cles. It is conceded, I believe, that 
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one weaver can tend from four to 
eight ordinary looms, acording to the 
class of goods to be woven. By the 
use of this mechanism one weaver can 
attend fourteen 28-inch looms on print 
cloth 64x64. This has been demon- 
strated several times, and at our 
Green Street works this number can 
be seen in constant operation attended 
by a single weaver. Some manufac 
turers who have seen the looms refer 
red to in operation, believe it is possible 
to increase this number to sixteen, 
producing no bad results from the ad 
dition. Our confidence in the ability 
of a weaver to do this has been great 
ly increased of late, for in the South 
one operative, but three months a 
weaver, ran thirteen 54-inch looms 


weaving goods 80x84. 


The paper was followed by one, an 
abstract of which is given below, read 
by George I’. Tryon, Fall River, Mass., 
on 


SLASHING 


Slashing was first introduced into 
this section of the country about 1870; 
n 1869 the U. S. Flax Company of 
Central Falls, R. L., a mill operated by 
the A. & W. Sprague Manufacturing 
Company sent some yarn to Lewiston, 
Me., to be slashed, and four warps 
were returned. it required the ser- 


vices of four weavers and one loom- 


fixer most of the time to keep those 
looms running. But little progress 


was made for one or two years after 
that, but in 1870 some slashing was 
done, and in 1872 and 1873 it began in 
earnest to take the place of dressing. 
The principal reason why there came 
to be a demand for this change was 
both on account of the difference in 
the cost of labor and more uniform 
results. One dresser formerly would 
only supply warp for about 100 looms 
on ordinary sheetings, at a cost for 
labor of from$18 to $24 per week, while 
at the present time one slasher will 
supply warp for from 500 to 700 looms 
on same class of goods, at a cost for 
labor of from $9 to $12 per week. 

There is not one per cent. of the 


soft and hard places with slashing 
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that there formerly were with dress- 
ing, and where it required the con- 
Stant attention of at least five men 
for every 500 looms, it now only re- 
quires one man to do the same work. 

Good warping is an absolute neces- 
sity to the success of good slashing. 
Much depends upon the making and 
the proper cooking of the sizing. 
Some claim that it is just as well to 
dump all the ingredients into a tank 
of cold water as it is to mix thorough- 
ly and put into the tank after the wa- 
ter has been warmed. I prefer the 
latter plan; after mixing bring to a 
boil and cook till it is ready for use, 
the length of time for cooking depend- 
ing on the kind and quality of starch 
used. 

The best covers for slasher rolls is 
an all wool 18-ounce blanket for the 
back roll and a plain weave all wool 
12-ounce blanket for the front roll, 
both blankets being an open weave so 
as to retain or eject the sizing; the 
ottice of the roller cover being to as 
sist in penetrating the yarn with the 
sizing, and after the yarn passes the 
front roll there should be very little 
sizing on the outside of the yarn. 

* x * 
Quite a lengthly discussion arose un 


der this subject, as one ji 


1wihiecd Inany 
improvements have been and ean be 
introduced, notwithstanding it has 
long been in practical use in mills. 
Some excellent ideas were brought out 
in the remarks made by F. M. Mes 
senger and John Eecles. This was fol 
lowed by a pap.r, an abstract of 
Which follows, prepared by Arthur 


Parkinson, New York, on 


THE BASTARD REED FOR COTTON WEAYV- 
ING. 

This question is one of much impor- 
tance, especially to fine goods manu- 
Yacturers. The bastard reed system is 
not in practice in this country. This 
method, however, is somewhat old in 
Lancashire weaving districts. 

\ “bastard reed” is a queer name 
for it. It is a reed which is made 
with less dents on the ends than there 
are in the middle—about five or six 
inches on each end, according to the 
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members of the association to visit the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
textiles, in 
art,—and 

Lowell, 


to ex- 
amine a fine collection of 
addition to other works of 
the Lowell ‘Textile School, 
Mass. 


Building and Equipping a Cotton Mill. 


Paper read by Malcolm Campbell, Woon 
socket, R. I., at the New England Cotton Man 
ufacturers’ Association meeting, April 27-28, 


1898, 


The main building of a cotton mill 


should not be over three stories high, 


with weaving shed connected by 
means of a tire-proof covered run, said 
run on hallway being located near the 
least 


elevator. The shed should be at 


from the main mill, with 
wall for 


made of 


twenty feet 


a fire-proof end, said wall 


caps to be iron or stone to 
protect it from the weather. 

The sbed should be constructed with 
tooth roof for the purpose of 
diffusing light; the 


constructed on any of the well known 


a saw 
main building 
plans, but I should prefer the Lock- 
wood style of floor beams, with the 
exception that the intermediate beam 
be carried to the centre of double win- 
dow frame and there supported by an 
I beam extending down to the window 
This will beam a 
strong support and not in the least un- 


stool. give the 


advise the use of 


would be no 


sightly. 1 would 
steel I There 
shrinkage in them to allow machinery 
or floors to settle, and the only objec- 
tion I know of to their being used is, 


beams. 


that they might sag in case of fire; but, 
who would not rather run that risk, 
which is but a minimum with our well 
protected mills by first-class systems, 
than run the risk of shrinking beams 


and settling floors; fire systems of 
which we owe the credit of adoption 
to the manufacturers and the originat- 
ing of the plans to Messrs. Atkinson 
and Whitin, 


were the first 


remember cor- 
farther 


who, if I 
rectly, men to 
and push ‘this great enterprise, saving 
dol- 


also spurring 


the manufacturers thousands of 


lars on insurance and 


them on to keep cleaner and better 


mills. as 1 do not consider that any 


factory should run that is not kept up 
Mutual Standard. 
The power house should be located 


to Manufacturers’ 


convenienily to the mill, also conven- 
iently to the railroad, so as to have the 
least amount of handling of coal. | 
would advocate the steam engine and 
electric generators as the prime 
movers and carry the power to motors 
in mill, the said motors to be located 
on the ceiling over the spare floor in 
the centre of the rooms in long mill, 
and at the ends in short mills; the mo- 
tors located far enough below the ceil- 
ing to be handily oiled and operated. 
Each main line should have a separate 
each long counter-shaft 


motor and 


should also ‘be drawn by a separate 
motor, having all switches located on 
the wall, convenient so that 
could 
easily in case of danger or accident, by 
the use of The 
heavy pulleys, and 

and the 
risk reduced, as the power can be iso- 


the over- 


seer or secondhand operate 


electricity. extra 
shafting, belting 
are all done away with fire 
lated from the main buildings. 
Picker think, 
reached the standard of perfection 
and I strongly advocate the opening of 
in advance before it 


rooms today, I have 


cotton one week 
reaches the feeders attached to the 
picking machinery. This opener 
should be connected by a short trunk, 
of not less than 10 feet or over 15 feet 
in length, to the first breaker. From 
breaker the cotton should pass to in- 
four 
into one, thence to finisher with same 


termediate lapper by doubling 


amount of doubling. This will insure 
every time an even, clean lap, provid- 
ing you ‘have given the fans an ample 
dust at least three square 
feet of outlet to each fan. 

It is but six or eight short years ago 
that cotton manufacturers complained 
that 
not built in 


room, with 


first-class carding engines were 
but today 
there is no need of any such complaint 


this country, 
because the machinery manufacturers 
have built at a great expense to them- 
selves a carding engine equal in all 
the world. 
Now. have the manufacturers of cot- 
ton done their part? 


respects to any made in 
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Stop and think for one minute! You 
accurately 
to be ad- 


buy an expensive and 

made machine that is built 
usted to a few thousandths part of 
an ipch and set it on a floor that will 
and give more or less each and 


You ex- 


settle 
every day with the weather. 
pect this finely made machine to do 
rood, you want 


good, first-class carding, set your card 


accurate work. If 


ug engine on a foundation made as 
firm and solid as you make the foun- 
You 


good 


dation for your steam engine. 


will then not only get extra 
carding, but the repairs for your cards 
will be 


amount 


reduced to such a small 
that you 


that you have any in your mill. 


know 
Card- 


located on the 


will hardly 
ing rooms should be 
ground floor. 
Drawing frames, although the simp- 
lest machines in the mill, are about 


the most important and have given 


the machinery manufacturers no 
small amount of trouble and expense 


to perfect, but that has now passed 
over and a first-class machine may be 
had. 

ily frames should be located with 
cards and drawing and have equally 
as good a foundation to insure long 
iife and smooth working with a small 
amount of horse power. I have now 
in mind a mill where the frames were 
set lengthwise with the floor beams, 
and in one year they settled, as also 
did the beams, one inch. This was in 
what is termed “fa modern mill,” built 
to see at how small a cost per spindle 
it could be done for, and not to see 
cost could be 


low the running 


made, which should be the all impor- 


how 


tant factor. 

{In selecting a fly frame, care should 
be exercised to get one that will give 
the most even tension to the sliver, 
and look out for lost motion caused in 
the gearing by reverse of bobbin rail; 
also see that proper differential gear- 
ing, oiling arrangements, roll stands, 
cap bars, fine adjustments to cone belt 
traverse, etc., can be produced. 

We have had 
meetings very valuable papers read on 
the spinning frames, papers that great 


at some of our late 


care and no expense had been spared 
to get them in proper shape, and they 
certainly were and are today of great 
value to the cotton manufacturers and 
But I think 
there has been and is today a great 


a credit to their writers. 


mistake made in the system of band- 
ing of these frames. I would advise 
the system used by all worsted mills 
on their frames, i. e., banding four 
spindles with one band by means of 
binder or idle pulley which swings on 
au arm hung on a rod under the frame 
near the cylinder. If this system was 
used, we would hear no more about 


slack twisted yarns, tight and loose 
affecting the 


of horse 


weather bands, 


amount 


band, 
extra large power 
consumed by bands being too tightly 
put on, tight bands in damp weather, 
complaints that the bands were put on 
too slack, or too tight, as I used to put 
the spinning 


tight 


working in 
they 


when 
To be 
enough so I would not be sent for be- 


them 
room. sure, were 
cause the new band just put on had 
got too slack. I would advise the mill 
men of this country or any other to 
look well into this system of banding. 
The spinning room 1 would locate on 
second floor of mill and use the third 


floor for spooling, warpers, drawing- 


manufacture was 


by the 


—Before woolen 


introduced into England 


Flemings, English-grown wools were 
exported to the Continent and manu- 
factured there. After its introduction, 
legislative attempts were made in va- 
rious ways to compel the use of Eng- 
lish wool for all purposes, without re- 
gard to its relative unfitness for some 


of them. 


—The object in making a worsted is 
to lay the fibres straight, side by side, 
like so many pieces of wire; whilst 
that of ‘the broadcloth, beaver, or mel- 
ton, is to keep the fibres pointing to 
every point of the compass when pro- 


ducing a yarn. 

—Hard and firm cloths require freely 
felting wools, whilst soft textiles re- 
quire those which felt slowly. 
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Testimonial to the Textile School. 


The sixty-third annual meeting of 
the New 


ers’ Association, 


England Cotton Manufactur- 
held at Philadelphia, 
memorable to 


last October, was made 


the members by the hospitalities and 
courtesies of the e¢ 


tizens of that city, 


and more particularly by the atten 


tions which wer 


extended by the trus 


tees and officials of the textile school 


connected with the Pennsylvania Mu 
Art. 


were 


seum and School of Industrial 


The members of 
d by 


kindly feeling, and felt 


» association 


much alfects these evidences of 
that they were 
deserving of more than the usual res 
olutions of thanks that were extended 
tizens of Phil 


adelphia, and in order to signify their 


to the school and the ¢i 


appreciation, a number of contribu 


tions were made by those who were 


present at the meeting for the purpose 


of obtaining a suitable testimonial, 


for which the bust of George Draper 
which 
by the Gorham Mfg. Co., 


was finally selected, was cast 
Providence, 
and school 

This 


stands 


textile 
with proper ceremonies, Apil 15. 


present d to the 


bust we herewith illustrate 


upon a polished granite pedestal, as 


herewith illustrated. It was designed 


by a member of the association, on 


lines of the Lonie order, bearing the 


following inscriptions. 


On the front. 

A TESTIMONIAL TO THI 
PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE SCHOOL 
IN COMMEMORATION OF 
THE SIXTY THIRD MEETING 
OF THI 
NEW ENGLAND COTTON MANUFAC 
TURERS’ ASSOCLATION 
OCTOBER, 1897 


On the right 
GEORGE DRAPER 

(on the left 

MECHANK 

INVENTOR 
MANUFACTURER 

PUBLICIS1 
The address of presentation was de 
livered by C. J. H. Woodbury, 


tary of the association, 


secre- 
from which we 
make the following abstract: 
“The most careful consideration of 
all the possibilities and suggestions re- 
verted to the 
thought that 


tray some member of 


first 
the bronze should por- 


adoption of the 


the association 


WORLD 


whose career was a represetative one 
of New England life in the 
manufacture, and that one 
textile 

America whose presence is as of yes 


cotton 
was a liv 
ing force in the industry of 


terday. 


“George Draper, of Hopedale, 


an illustrious example of 


was 
this 
to represent. In 


what 
testimonial is meant 
the line of an honorable ancestry de- 
noting skill, and 


industry, integrity, 














he followed in the footsteps of his 
forefathers. In early life he toiled in a 
cotton mill and mastered the process 
of manufacture, and also the work of 
repairing and installing cotton ma- 
chinery. 

“While a young man he established 
the works which made Hopedale 
known wherever cotton is spun by 
power. The fertility of his mental re 
source is indicated by the fact that he 
received about one hundred patents, 
and beyond this his training and tal 
ents imparted a thorough mastery of 
the subject which enabled him to give 
the final touch which transmuted 
many other ingenious devices from 
failure to success. It is safe to say 
that the product of his works are in 
every cotton mill in America, and ex- 
tensively used abroad, and his im 
provements constitute an _ essential 
feature in reducing cost or increasing 
production. 

“In the administration of his exten- 
sive affairs he was prompt, honest, 
and just. Prosperity blessed, but did 
not change him. He was a yielding 
man--as long as he had his own way, 

having wisdom to plan and force to 
execute the affairs entrusted ‘to him. 
A broader element of his nature of 
more permanent importance than his 
nventions, because in the progress of 
the art his inventions will be super 
seded by others, even as they took the 


pla e of what pre ‘eed them, was the 


ability in connection with the energet 
ic exploitation of ie produ oO his 
establishment, with which he advo 


cated a keen analysis of the results 
from machines, and through this chan 
nel to increase the system and efficien 
cy of mill supervision. Men who were 
brought up in his shops were sought 
for positions of responsibility and 
trust in cotton manufacturing, and 
this Association, and in his daily meet 
ing with members in business, the 
trend of his finely organized intellect 
was toward a higher standard of su 
pervision and system in mangement, 
and the administration of the Amer 


can cotton ndustry S mproved 


COTTON 
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“His active mind was not limited 
by his business, but reached out into 
public affairs, applying the same men- 
tal traits in embodying a purpose in 
the functions of government. Later 
in life the philosophic element of his 
nature became more prominent, par- 
ticularly in political economy, in 
which he applied his power of analy- 
sis in application to every-day affairs. 
He masiered the principles of tariff 
and finance, and assimilated the prob- 
lems so thoroughly that they became a 
part of his being to such an extent 
that he would replace conventional 
modes of expression by examples in 
terse phraseology peculiarly his own. 
He was especially active on matters 
pertaining to the establishment of the 
tariff on lines best adapted to the con- 
ditions of the American people. He 
ie Home Market Club, and 


founded 
was its first president, and devoted 
iimself to its purposes.” 

The gift was accepted on the part 
of the school and museum by Chas, 
H. Harding, 2 member of the board 
of trustees, followed by an address 
by the secretary of the Home Market 
Boston, who gave some particu- 
lars of the life of Mr. Draper, the first 


president of the club. 


Unsatisfactory Cotton Bailing. 


As noted by us in our last month’s 
ssue, James Macabe, chief cargo sur- 
veyor of the Liverpool Salvage Asso- 

ition, and of the Lloyd's, of London, 
and also a representative of ie New 


York Uuderwriters’ Associaion, is now 


n Ss country, visiting the principal 
points of shipment of cotton to Euro- 
pean ports, with the avowed purpose 
) nvestig 12 iuses and sug- 
ng er S tor l satisfac 
\ ) YaoLt CoO on, Wh l y 
irgoes undesirab as insurance 


risks. Whether Mr. Macabe will be 


istrumental in effecting the necessary 
mprovement s questionable, as ef- 
forts in the same line have been at 
mpted for a leas venty years or 


iz as we have been fa- 
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Inilliar with the cotton trade. Mr. 
Macabe is reported as saying: 

“There is no doubt that the present 
agitation in regard to procuring a uni- 
form bale for American cotton is a 
great move in the right direction. 
There seems to be little or no argu- 
ment in favor of the round bale, and 
as the square bale is found to in 
every Way answer its purpose, in the 
ease of East Indian and BDgyptian 
cotton, there is no reason why a square 
bale should not be as satisfactory with 
American cotton, provided, of course, 
that a uniform bale is obtained, and 
also greater density than with the 
present unsatisfactory bale. I think 
that the proposed uniform bale will 
tend to the better condition of the cot- 
ton when it reaches the other side, 
but no system of baling will prevent 
country and wharf damage unless pro- 
tection is given to the cotton. 

I have fn several cases actually seen 
cotton that has been lying exposed to 
the rain for several hours compressed 
in its wet condition and shipped out of 
the compresses on to open drays (in 
many cases with no tarpaulins) and 
sent down for delivery to the steamers 
at the open levees in the pouring rain, 
In some cases this cotton has been re- 
ceived by the different ships and put 
under tarpaulins in its soaking condi- 
tion to be loaded on board the next 
day. It would be an absolute impossi- 
bility for this cotton to dry out suffi- 
ciently not to further damage in the 
high temperature of the steamer’s 
hold. 

“In other cases I have seen the cot- 
ton left on the drays all night, with 
a tarpaulin on top, but exposed at the 
sides, to be delivered to the steamers 
next day. I have unfortunately found 
draying of cotton nearly general all 
over the city in rainy weather, and we 
have also been sorry to find that some 
of the Cotton Exchange inspectors 
have a very vague idea as to what is 
a wet or damaged bale. I have seen 
hundreds of bales pass as sound 
that would not be received as sound in 
Europe. 

“With this state of things going on 
in the pioneer city of the South, it is 
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scarcely to be wondered at that both 
foreign and American insurance com- 
panies are hesitating whether they 
will continue to cover country damage. 
The underwriters feel that the rail- 
roads do not give sufficient care to cot- 
ton while in their charge, and this is 
particularly the case with certain 
roads, which will, of course, necessi- 
tate the underwriters declining to 
cover by those roads, except at extra 
rates, or declining to cover by those 
roads at all. If all the underwriters 
decline next season to cover country 
damage, the shippers will have to pay 
such losses, which will result in their 
being more careful over which roads 
and by what steamers they ship, and 
in the event of damage, making the 
road or line responsible for the dam- 
age pay the loss.” 

In speaking of the round bale, Mr. 
Macabe does not seem to have a very 
high opinion of it for transportation 
purposes. He said that the round bale 
Was superior in many respects to the 
old style, but that it had many disad- 
vantages. In the first place, the sys- 
tem of packing was bad, it being rolled 
together much as a blanket would be, 
that it could not be screwed into a 
ship’s hold so easily. 

“Then, when once in the ship,” said 
he, “on account of the circle shape of 
the bale, there is a free passage of air 
through the entire cargo, and in case 
of fire you can appreciate the great 
danger.” 

Mr. Macabe says that what this 
country wants is a medium-sized bale. 
He would hold the Egyptian or the 
East India bale up as models. 

Mr. Macabe’s views concerning the 
round bale harmonize with ours, in 
that its form is its most objectionable 
feature. This is the only thing, how- 
ever, about the bale, that we think is 
particularly objectionable, due, mostly, 
to the disadvantages of packing it 
properly into the holds of vessels, and 
for other transportation purposes. 


Still, the form has advantages, which 
we think would be more fully appreci- 
ated by manufacturers if they would 
go to a slight expense of equipping 
their mixing rooms to receive and un- 
roll the bale. 
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Trials of a Factory Shareholder. 





We find in one of our exchanges a 
communication from a shareholder in 
several Fall River and New Bedford 
corporations, describing his experi- 
ence as an investor in mill stock, 
which is not often considered by those 
who think that capital is receiving all 
the benefits and pleasures of manufac- 
turing, and that labor has to bear all 
the losses. In substance, this share 
holder says that he has investments in 
ten mills, eight in Fall River and two 
in New Bedford. They are all solvent, 
fairly successful institutions. On Feb. 
1, 1896, when his annual schedule was 
made up, the par value of his 534 
shares in the ten mills was $53,400; the 
cash market value on the basis of the 
latest sales, $57,080. On Feb. 1, 1897, 
the inventory showed a market value 


for the same stocks of $54,830, a de- 
cline within the year of $2250, or 3.9 
per cent. The dividends during the 
year amounted to $1782.50, equal to 
3 1-3 per cent., upon the par value, or 
3% per cent. upon the market valua- 
tion of Feb. 1, 1896. 

On Feb. 1, 1898, the annual inventory 
showed a market value for these same 
stocks of $42,625, representing a 
shrinkage for the year of $12,205, or 
22.3 percent. Dividends received dur 
ng the year had been $1105, or 2.07 per 
cent. on par, and 2.015 per cent. on the 

arket value of the stocks on Feb. 1, 
L897. 

\dded interest is given to the testi 
mony of this stockholder by his stat 
ment that, “I hold as guardian, 
trustee, ete., cotton mill stocks belong- 
ng to beneficiaries of testators and es 
tates; and four-fifths of these holdings 


t} 


are by widows who need the income 


for their support; and what is true re 
specting the stocks held by me applies 
equally to those which I hold in a 
fiduciary capacity.” 

These are facts which many, as one 
of our contemporaries well says, who 
rail against the “capitalistic” classes 
in Fall River. Lowell, and elsewhere 
are seldom accustomed to consider. 
Only a part, and that not probably a 
very large part, of the stockholders in 


MILL CROOKEDNESS. 





our New England cotton mills are per- 
sons of great wealth. The depression 
which has weighed upon the industry 
has sharply affected many other peo- 
ple besides the operatives. Their 
wages have been reduced 10 per cent., 
but the dividends upon which hun- 
dreds of women and children have re- 
lied for their livelihood have been cut 
one-fourth, one-third, or ome-half—and 
in some extreiie cases entirely sus- 
pended. 


Knowledge of these truths ought to 


soften the asperities of labor conflicts. 
The better the one side understands 
the other, the less likely is occasion for 
such wasteful quarrels to arise. 


Mill Crookedness. 


All of our readers are undoubtedly 
well aware of the financial troubles in 
which certain New Bedford (Massa- 
chusetts) mills got into not long ago, 
ud especially the disreputable opera- 
ions that figured in the financial 
Inanagement of the Bennett and Co- 
lumbia Mills. It is only quite recently 
that a report of the expert accountant, 
Ldward L. Parker, was given pub- 
licity, by the receivers of these mills. 
Chis deiay in giving out the report was 
dine to prudential reasons. The report 
of the accountant exhibits remarkable 
eases of crookedness, showing how 
s possible to cenceal the financial 
status of the affairs of a large corpora- 
ion even from those who are supposed 
to be in a position to know what is 
going on. 

The report of Mr. Parker bears the 
date of June 10, 1897. In November, 
1896, according to Mr. Parker's find- 
-hgs, $30,000 was apparentlY paid by 
the Bennett to the Columbia, and was 
credited by the Columbia, but the cor- 
poration did not actually receive it 
till February, 1897. Hadley’s salary in 
lie Bennett corporation, by the books, 
was shown to be $3500 previous to 
1892, and $5000 after that, while L. E. 
Lentley, superintendent, had a salary 
of $4000 in 1892, and $7500 since 1895 

One expenditure reported by Mr. 
Parker was $7843.50, paid Dr. William 
Ii. Brownell, a director, for his per- 
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soual indorsement of the corporation 
notes, and $14,000 was paid sundry 
parties for brokerage and $4000 for 
travelling expenses. 

In the case of the Bennett, dividends 
aggregating $260,500 were paid, but 
not earned. In January, 1892, it ap 
pears that $44,300 was loaned H. A. 
Holcomb and returned five months 
later, and the interest, $969.29, was al- 
lowed him as an offset against notes 
indorsed by him. 

From the figures at hand, Mr. Par- 
ker estimated that had there been no 
irregularities, the gross earnings of the 
Beunett corporation would have been 
$442,000. 

The Bennett seems to have suffered 
much less than the Columbia, which 
was a heavy loser. 

In the Columbia report, one of the 
most striking features was an appar- 
ent payment of $450,000 to C. E. Riley 
& Co., of Boston for machinery, which 
the Riley firm denies ever having re- 
ceived. Mr. Parker’s report states 
that an attempt was made to conceal 
this misappropriation of the com 
pany’s funds by using forged receipts 
written on printed forms of receipts 
and statements, which were close imi- 
tations of the forms used by C. E. 
Riley & Co. 

Checks written entirely in the hand 


writing of the treasurer, payable t 
the order of C. E. Riley & Co., and 
bearing their forged indorsement un 
der a stamp imitating their depos 

stamp, and bearing what falsely pur 
ported to have been the clearing house 
stamp of the Third National Bank of 
Loston, at which bank C. E. Riley & 
Co. had their account, were also filed 
ac the company’s office with the ficti- 
tious receipts, and appearing prima 
facie to have been bona fide checks re- 
mitted to C. E. Riley & Co., and de- 
posited by them, but the cashier of the 
bank states that none of the checks 
were received there. They were not 
negotiated in any way, but were sub- 
stituted for the checks actually nego- 
tiated, and thus concealed the names 
of the real payees of the amounts. 
The accountant found various very 
questionable notes in connection with 
this deal. 
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Mr. Parker reported improper 


charges in the building account of 
$50,000. He also found that Hadley 
took for his own use $85,000 in Novem- 
ber and December, 1896, which was re- 
turned in January and February, 1897. 
The amount was not shown on the 
Looks, but by shortage of the bank 
account. Of this $30,000 was taken 
from the Bennett Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, on whose books it was 
charged to the Columbia Spinning 
Company, and was credited to the 
Bennett by the Columbia, although 
the Columbia did not reeeive the 
mouey till February. The remaining 
$55,000 was taken directly from the 
Columbia. 

In the Columbia, Hadley’s salary ap 
pears to have been $5000 since 1895 
anc Bentley’s as superintendent $7500 
since the same time. In this coropra 
tion, Dr. Brownell, a director, was 
paid $18,721.25 for his personal indorse 
ments of the company’s notes; $8000 
was paid for brokerage, $2100 for a 
Loston office, and $2400 for travelling 
expenses. Dividends were paid, but 
not earned, amounting to $101,250. 

Mr. Parker estimates that there was 
a loss aside from that from irregulari 
ties amounting to $150,000. 

The report deals with a remarkable 
cotton transaction, in which cotton be- 
longing to G. H. MeFarren & Bro. and 
hk. H. Deming & Co., stored in the 
Columbia sheds, was peculiarly mixed 
up, a fire in the shed helping along the 
deception. The books showed that 
Deming’s cotton had been used and 
paid for, while, as a fact, it had been 
used and not paid for, but the com 





puny represented to Deming that it 
had been burned and was not insured, 
therefore the corporation was _ not 
charged with it. This misrepresenta 
tlon seemed to have some substantia- 
tion from the fact that, after the fire, 
the McFarren cotton was found in the 


Iheming storehouse so badly burned 
that identification was doubtful. 

The reports deal quite extensively 
with the transactions of the corpora- 
tions with Holcomb, but as much of 
this is in the nature of evidence, which 
is ‘to be used in the trial of the case in 
the June criminal term of the Superior 
Court, it is withheld from publication. 
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SPRAYING 


Spraying Device. 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Company, Hancock and Somerset Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have recently se- 
cured the sole right to manufacture, 
under patents taken out by Pierre 
Lorillard, Jr., a new and ingenious 
spraying device. 

It is designed » distribute or deliver 
liquids in small particles and relates 
more particularly to machines for dis- 
tributing liquid in minute particles up 


on tobacco, but it is a ypl cable to the 


] 
distribution of liquids in a similar 
manner for various other purposes, 


and also to mixing one liquid with 


another. The apparatus in its sim- 
plest form consists of a eylindrical 
screen of wire netting revolving on 


slight depth, in a pan containing the 
I 
liquid to bes rayed. 
As the cylinder slowly revolves, the 
liquid, owing to capillary attraction, 
l | ‘ 
adheres o the 1 shes of the screen 
and is carried up to a point from 


which it is forcibly blown off the 











r volume of the spray is und 


perfect control and may be varied at 


will, as it is governed entirely by the 
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speed at which ‘the cylindrical screen 
revolves, thus bringing the liquid more 
or less rapidly opposite the point of 
discharge as desired. [t will be appar- 
ent that 'the uses to which such a de- 


vice as this may be put are almost 











ng in the manufac- 
ture of tobacco, for uniformly distrib- 
uting oil on wool stock previous to 


carding, also for spraying cloth pre- 


I spe les r Phil 
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The Silk Association of America. 
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Industrial News column O of the 
mos mportan ma rs dei yn 
sidera 1 befo e Ass lisa 
proposition to admit mporters as 
members of the Association. Up to the 


present time membership has been 


confined to American manufacturers 
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or members of the trade identified 
with American interests. Some mem- 
bers of the Association, it is true, also 
import foreign goods, but these, it is 
understood, are also interested in 
American mills, so that thus far the 
strictly foreign importer has not been 
included in the Association. There is 
now, however, as just indicated, a dis- 
position to admit such importers and 
in this way endeavor to make the in- 
terest of the entire trade,so far as pos- 
sible, unified. One difficulty in the 
way of this move, however, is the ac- 
tive part which the Association has 
taken, and stlil proposes to take, in the 
prevention of undervaluation = of 
foreign goods. This work has been 
one of the principal features of the 
Association. It is urged that with a 
large number of importers in the As- 
sociation there would be a probability 
that the goods of some of these mem- 
bers would at some time be advanced 
by the customs officers, in which case 
the Association might be placed in the 
embarrassing position of having to 
work against one of its own members, 
unless it ceased to take part in such 
cases, which so far as learned is not 
proposed. 

Efforts will also be made to secure 
a much wider’ representation of 
American manufactures. Several of 
the members of the Paterson Silk 
Manufacturers’ Association, for in- 
stance, have already joined the Na- 
tional Association, and it is expected 
that others will do so. 

The association was established in 
1873. Its objects, as stated in its 
charter, are “the promotion and ad- 
vancement of the silk interest in the 
the United States more effectually by 
the increase of information, by the in- 
terchange of ideas, by harmonious ac- 
tion, by the development of industrial 
art and by all other proper means.” 


—Astrakhans are made on various 
principles, but the old-fashioned 
method of using wires in weaving has 
now been generally superseded by a 
much cheaper method of production, 
and one which yields effects quite as 
neat and attractive. 





Heavy Weight Fabrics. 





CHEVIOTS, WORSTEDS, CASSIMERES — 
DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES. 


It is always of interest, 'to the manu- 
facturer, who wishes to keep well in- 
formed, to ‘know ‘the prices of the 
various makes which have been sold, 
for in this way he is made aware of 
what his competitors are doing, and 
from this knowledge, is in a position 
to take advantage of any new idea in 
constructing fabrics which may have 
been put forth. In these days of ex- 
cessive competition it is necessary to 
meet it at every point, and one is only 
capable of doing this, when he has 
made a study of the requirements and 
the efforts which have been made to 
meet the same. There are few indus- 
tries in which small details play such 
an important part, as in the manufac- 
ture of fabrics; and it is the attention 
to these items which makes the suc- 
cessful manufacturer. Take for in- 
stance several fabrics. In one, the 
maker saves in the amount of twist in 
the yarn, or the size of it, or in the 
percentage of the mix, and still pro- 
duces a fabric which will command 
as right a price as one which costs in- 
trinsically more to produce, but does 
not appear any more costly than the 
cheaper one. 

This fact has never been more fully 
illustrated than during the present 
heavy weight season, when the ad- 
vance in the price of raw material 
over the previous years, made it neces- 
Sury to curtail expense of material 
used, also labor cost put into material, 
and the result has been, many sightly 
fabrics, which when analyzed are 
found to contain much foreign ma- 
terial, such as shoddy, flocks and 
cotton, 

The maneuvering which has been 
done to place various lines of fabrics, 
has been interesting, particularly 
through and through worsteds, some 
manufacturers having the same styles 
in three or four commission houses. 
This case is cited as an example of 
the way business is being carried on 


- 


by many. 
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The following prices are those of 
many of the fabrics sold, and are in- 
tended to convey some information as 
to the relative value of cloths. 

In cheap piece dye fabrics, those 
which have had the largest sale, is 
one made by the Chester Woolen Co., 
and sold in black, twill weaves, for 

1.00, and blue $1.05. ‘This fabric is 
made of quarter blood stock, lustrous 
worsted warp, and worsted and wool 
mix filling. Washington Mills sold 
worsted cheviot fabrics at $1.10 and 
$1.30, also piece dye twills at $1.27%, 
$1.37% and $1.42%. Joseph & Werner 
sold a piece dye, worsted and wool 
cheviot twill at 70 cents; Ould & 

sigelow one at $1.05; and one made by 
Fletcher in black and blue at 90 cents. 
The Peacedale piece dyes were $1.35 
and $1.55; and the Washington piece 
dye stripes and suitings were $1.55. 

Wanskuck meltons in overcoating 
weight were $1.50, and suiting weight 
$1.42%. Wm Peters & Co’s melton 
sold by Curtiss & Warren broughe 
$1.42%. Globe meltons in black were 
2.25, blue $2.37%4, both less 5 per cent. 
Springville black thibet which is an 
excellent fabric was $2.87%. Hock 
anum worsted cheviots in black, broad 
twill were $2.12! 
finer weave was $2.37% for black and 
$2.50 for blue. <A ‘thibet made by the 
same, sold for $2.00 in black, and 
$2.12% in blue. The Peacedale 
worsted cheviots in cheaper grades 
were $1.30. The American Mills ker 


sey was $2.12% and $2.75; they also 


», blue $2.25, and the 


sold a twill for $2.00. The Dartmouth 
kersey sold for $1.30,and the Washing 
ton Mills. for $1.52%, fancies $1.60 
Stevens, Sanford & Handy had cassi 
mere fabrics at $1.10 and $1.25. Holmes 
& Meinhard one at $1.20. Crown Mfg. 
Co., of Marcellus, New York, placed 
through Sullivan, Vail & Co., cassi 
meres at $1.10, $1.37% and $1.50. Nos 
trand & Moore sold for R. Water 
house & Son, of Greenville, Rhode 
Island, a line of cassimeres at $1.37%. 

Beebe, Webber & Co., of Holyoke,, 
Mass., sold a line of hair line stripes 
at $1.20 and $1.30; these goods contain 
a straight cotton thread. Peacedale 
Co., sold a line of cassimeres at $1.15. 


Stockton & Drowne, showed a line of 
cassimeres, called the “Elliotts,” 
which sold at $1.12%. John & James 
Dobson a line at $1.05 made by HB. 
Hoyle, of Millbury, Mass. 

W. J. Dickeys & Sons had their 
usual line of Cassimeres, which sold at 
8714 cents less 10 per cent. The Milton 
cassimeres were $1.25. The Superiors, 
made by A. 8. Sayles & Co., and sold 
by Jacob Wendell were $1.45. The 
North Adams cassimeres sold for 
$2.00, and the Oregon City Mfg. Co.’s 
in stripes at $2.25. Kunhardt & Allen 
showed the usual large veriety of 
novelty yarn cassimeres in prices as 
follows: $1.05, $1.15, $1.25, $1.37%, 
$1.42144, $1.50 $1.75. Clinton Woolen 
Mfg. Co., of Clinton, Mich., had all 
wool, hair lines and suitings at $1.00; 
the Irvingtons were also the same 
price and sold by Brigham, Lawrie & 
Mann. 

The Weybosset cassimeres of Jacob 
Wendell & Co., were 90 cents, and 
those sold by the Moses Mfg. Co., in 
suitings, 85 cents and $1.10. Greeley, 
Frost & Cushman’s line was $1.10 less 
5 per cent., and Converse, Stanton & 
Co.’s cassimere stripes $1.25. The 
Hockanum Co.’s fancy worsteds were 
$3.6214 and $3.75, both less 10 per cent. 
and a line of silk mixes at $3.62% less 
10 per cent; the fancy worsted 
cheviots were $2.621% less 5 per cent. 
“Durwins” worsteds made by Samuel 
Williams at East Greenwich, R. L, 
sold for $3.25 less 5 per cent. The 
“Teovils” sold by Schnabel Bros. for 
$2.50, $2.75, and $3.00 were also made 
by the above manufacturers, this line 
containing worsted “Bedford” and 
whipeords at $2.50. Globe worsteds, 
were $3.25 and $3.3744, less 5 per cent. 
aud 5 per cent. Broad Brook, plain 
back whip cords were $2.25 with a 
fancy worsted back $3.00. 

Oswego tancy back coverts were 
$2.12% and the worsteds $2.37%. 
Perservance Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 
R. L.sold worsitedsat $2.32% and $2.37% 
the *‘Minrocks” a line of through and 
through worsteds made by the same 
firm sold at $1.62%. The “Pall Mall” 
worsteds were $2.30 and $2.50: the 
“Aguilars” $2.1214; and the “MeKin- 
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ley’s” $2.10. The ‘“Centrals’” made by 
the Farwell Worsted Mills, of Central 
Falls, sold at $2.00; and the “Dunel- 
lous” by the same maker at $1.50. The 
Blackington Co.’s line sold at $2.50, 
$2.62%4, silk mixes at $2.50, and a line 
of worsted cheviots at $1.75. Otto 
Schaller’s worsteds which were so, in 
name only, being composed largely of 
cotton, sold at $1.10. Boessneck, 
Broesel & Co., through Oscar Hoffs- 
tadt’s department, sold through and 
through worsteds made by Fletcher, 
at $1.45, which was the same price 
and the same line 8S. Stein & Co., had. 

The “Leaders”, also through and 
through worstedssold by Rockfellow & 
Shephard were $1.75, and cotton filled. 
A fabric of the same character sold by 
Ould & Bigelow, and made by 
Fletcher, in all worsted was the same 
price. The “Beoli’” worsteds sold by 
Oelbermann, Dommerich & Co., were 
$1.95 and $2.50 less 5 per cent. and 5 
per cent. 

“Maturch”’ stripes and 
$1.62%, less 5 per cent, ‘“Jupiter’s” 
$1.10 and $1.87%. The “Shermans” 
made by Phillips, were $2.62% and 
$2.75, with a line of whipeords at 
$2.37%. The “Puritans” were $2.25 
and 5 per cent. Caeser & Co. sold 
through and through cotton filled 
worsteds at $1.62%. Thos. Dolan & 
Co., cotton black worsteds at $1.50 and 
wool backs, at $2.00. Stevens, San- 
ford & Handy had lines at $1.50, $1.80 
$2.00, $2.0714, $2.1214, $2.25, $2.75 and 
5 per cent. and a through and through 
cotton filled cloth at $1.62%. 

Silver Lakes, made by Tillotson, 
which are the leading pants worsteds, 
were sold at $2.371%, $2.42%, $2.50, 
$2.6214, ali less 5 per cent. Greeley, 
Frost & Cushman’s cotton filled 
worsted stripes, were $1.50. F. Vietor 
& Achelis worsted suitings $2.37%, 
silks. $2.50. Kunhardt & Allen’s, 
worsteds $2.50, $2.75 and $3.00. Con- 
verse, Stanton & Co.’s line were $2.32\%. 
The worsteds sold by the Oregon City 
Mfg. Co. and made by Fletcher were 

2.25. Bacon & Oo.’s line was $1.50 
and Libby’s $1.30. The “Elmdale” 
kerseys sold by Stevens, Sanford & 


suitings 
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Handy were $1.62% and. $1.87% 
Duval, Cone & Glover’s worsted were 
$1.30. 





Textile Fibres. 


Lecture by John Butterworth, delivered at 
Shaw, England. 
(Continued from April.) 

Many of you are aware that I 
have always laid great stress on the 
proper mixing of cotton, and I have 
reason for it. I have seen several 
plans of mixing—-some of them cannot 
be condemned too much—and only one 
that gives the best results. I have 
seen some curious things traced back 
to the mixing. I will give you one or 
two illustrations on this point. No 
spinner needs to expect a regular yarn 
who mixes cotton waste with raw cot- 
ton in the usual way of making a mix- 
ing. I do not make this statement at 
random, but speak from experience, 
and I know it is a positive risk to mix 
these two classes of material together 
in any way except on the lap machine. 
You can put what I have stated here 
to the test if you like. Make some 
yarn for the manufacture of cotton 
flannel or flannelette out of cotton and 
cotton waste mixed together in the 
usual way of mixing cotton. 

When the cloth woven from such 
yarn comes to be raised, to give it the 
softness and feel of flannel, you will 
no doubt find the fibre on some parts 
of the cloth properly raised, while on 
other parts the warp may be as bare 
as the palm of your hand This 
phenomenon has occurred more than 
once or twice in my experience. I 
have here a small case containing two 
samples of cotton flannel, numbered 
one and two. Number two is woven 
with a coarse weft with the necessary 
twist for cotton flannels, and which 

should also present a good body of 
fibre to the teeth of the raising ma- 
chine. It will then yield a good nap 
of fibre, completely covering up the 
make of the cloth, as shown by this 
sample. In sample number one, the 
weft is finer, hence it requires more 
twist and presents a less body of 
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fibres to be raised into a nap, and, as 
a consequence, the make of the cloth 
ean be seen through the thin covering 
of fibre. 

A manufacturer making pile goods 
recently requested me to give him an 
opinion upon a complaint he had had 
from the finisher of his cloth, to the 
effect that during the process of crop- 
ping and raising the pile, after the 
cloth had been cut, patches of the pile 
out, leaving the warp 
I was given full liberty to 
the mill see 
the result that 
certain 


came almost 


bare. go 
through 
with 
mixing a 
cotton combings in his mixing of raw 
have hit on 


and every 


I found he 


pro- 
cess, 
was proportion of 
cotton, and he could not 
a class of waste better suited to give 
the results he met with if he had tried 
I suggested that, if he must 
combings, or any other cotton 
never to think of 
with raw cotton; but to make separate 
and 
At 


the same time, I told him he must not 


his best. 
use 
waste, mixing it 
mixings of waste and of cotton, 


mix the two on the lap machine. 


expect that the loss in finishing would 


be as small as if cotton alone were 
used, nor would the pile look as full, 
but the other evil would disappear. 
Woolen spinners who use cotton and 
a careless 


the 


wool never mix the two in 
manner. ‘They 
cotton in the carded sliver, and they 
put many the 
bler, thus blending the two uniformly 
up thousands 


ask for 


used to 


up so slivers at serib- 


together. I have made 
of pounds of card sliver to be sold to 
wool spinners. I think nothing illus- 
trates this part of our subject so forci- 
old 


shire spinner who, when solicited to 


bly as the remark of an Lanca- 
buy some card fly to cheapen his mix- 
to do we't, 
But 


was 


ing, said: “Na’w al a nowt 
if its flown once it'll fly again.” 
this was in days when card fly 
not much inferior to cotton. But there 
is very little fly and I 
often wonder if our yarns have not 


made now, 
suffered as a result. 
Something has already been said re- 
garding hard or This 
grade of cotton is not peculiar to any 


harsh cotton. 


one country. There is a sample here 
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from India, the whole of the seeds and 
fibre of which hang outside the pod or 
boll, the fibre holding together as 
tenaciously as if it were At 
home I have a sample of unginned 
cotton from Malta, the seeds of which 
difficult to the fibre 
fast All Levant 
cottons grown from native are 
naturally harsh. <A considerable bulk 
of Brazilian and of white Egyptian 
are of the same style; these are now 
largely used for cotton hosiery or mix- 


wool. 


it is separate,, 
holds so together. 


seed 


ing with short wools. 
are sometimes tempted to mix harsh 
cottons with the soft grades of Ameri- 
can scarcity or 
plentifulness of one or the other, but 
The 


coherent 


Cotton spinners 


during seasons of 


it is never with good results. 


harshness and extraordinary 
quality the different grades of harsh 
cotton possess is not due to any extra 
natural twist the fibre possesses over 
that of softer cotton; in fact the harsh 
natural twist 
The cause of harshness 


grades have often less 
in the fibre. 
is a structural one, and would make a 
an entire lecture for any- 
What is 


capability 


subject for 
one who chose to go into it. 
to be discussed here is the 
of such fibres for spinning purposes. 
The true position of these harsh cot- 
tons is in spinning hosiery yarns, and 
blending with wool for softening pur- 
To them 
grades and to expect a good level yarn 
lead to 


never blend 


mix with softer 


poses. 


complete disappoint- 


but 


would 


ment; they part com- 


pany at every opportunity, leaving the 
yarn full of weak thin places, and giv- 
whether such is 


ing it a woolly feel 


desired or not. Very harsh cottons 


have been and are still at times mixed 
with softer grades to make specialties 
of cotton yarns which must have a 
woolly feel, but such yarns have to be 
spun on the wool principle before al- 
luded to. I many 


years ago vast quantities of yarn be- 


well remember 
ing imported to this country from Sax- 
In fact, 
several 


ony to weave cotton winceys. 


the trade was so that 
spinners here contemplated going into 
it, under the that they 


could spin it by their usual system of 


great 


impression 
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drawing rollers. Samples of this 
yarn were sent to me for examination, 
and to give an opinion how it was 
made. I saw at once that advantage 
had been taken of the short wool sys- 
tem of spinning, by which a little long 
soft staple cotton had been mixed 
with a very harsh and coarse short 
cotton; the long staple formed the core 
of the thread, and the coarse fibre 
clung to the outside. Sometimes the 
short harsh staple would be dyed, 
while the soft staple was left in the 
white, and in this form the yarn had 
a more distinct woolly appearance. 
No one in this country that I have 
heard of ever began to spin the yarn, 
and the Germans kepi it till the fash- 
ions changed, when it died out. It, 
however, made a capital imitation of 
woolen goods. Such imitations used 
to be considered frauds, and so they 
are when represented as the genuine 
article. 

Some littl time ago a sample of 
yarn was sent to me by a party to 
whom it had been represented as a 
pure wool yarn. I was requested to 
examine it and report if it was a wool 
yarn, or if not all wool, what percent- 
age of wool there was in it. I made 
the examination, with the result that 
I could not find a wool fibre in it. It 
was made from an undressed class of 
vegetable fibre, and in this undressed 
state possessed considerable asperity, 
which gave a woolly feel to the yarn. 

I know two spinners, who both have 
the same class of machinery, and both 
go to the same market to buy their 
cotton; can spin a yarn that 
will weave a fine grade of sateens 
without a blemish, while the 
other cannot spin a yarn that will 
weave an ordinary sateen withouc 
blemishes. I have been through 
the latter spinner’s mill, and I 
dare engage to make a yarn on his 
machinery that will compete with his 
rival’s and I would not alter a single 
thing outside the cotton mixing room, 
except to change a tooth to regulate 
counts or twist. I could enumerate 
other cases of this kind, but these are 
enough; they are not easy matters to 


one 


deal with because every spinner 
knows his own business better than 
anyone else, and it is better he should 
think so rather than lose confidence in 
himself. In any case, however, the 
man who can make a yarn that will 
weave a fine grade of sateens is a 
good spinner. A yarn of this kind 
must be absolutely clean and level (as 
far as that term can be applied). It 
must also be soft and the fibres com- 
posing the yarn must lie as parallel 
as possible to give the yarn as much 
lustre as can be acquired. These are 
requirements that an outside manager 
can seldom attain to, unless he has 
had a considerable inside experience 
previously. 

That my experience and my micro- 
scope still bear meout insaying, what- 
ever difference exists in cotton, how- 
ever slight, the same difference can 
either be seen or felt by a practised 
hand; and any difference that exists 
between two cottons also exists in the 
yarn made from them. I believe the 
Continentals understand the capabili- 
ties of textile fibres better than we do 
here. There are many structural feat- 
ures in fibres that are little under- 
stood yet, and there are also many 
peculiarities in the ‘behavior of fibres 
in the spinning and manufacturing 
processes that are even less under- 
stood. With me cotton spinning and 
manufacturing have been a hobby as 
well as a business, and yet I can hon- 
estly say that with all I have seen 
and learnt of it, I feel that I know 
very little. Still every fresh case or 
difficulty in spinning and manufacture 
that comes before me stimulates my 
desire to know more. 


Cotton Mill Labor in Bombay. 


The cotton mill industry in India 
depends for its operatives upon the 
agricultural Gass, which from time 
immemorial has gained subsistence 
by field labor. This material, unprom- 
ising though it may appear, is the only 
possible source of labor in a country 
whose total population contains 70 per 
cent. of agriculturists. The conver- 
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sion of the rough-handed field laborer 
into a mill hand whose pay is perhaps 
four times that of his former earning, 
is a process of a few weeks only, and 
is materially assisted by the fact that 
the mill, especially if it be in a astrict 
away from Bombay, only produces 
low counts of yarn, at starting, and, 
as might be expected, his conversion 
to habits of regular attendance is a 


very much slower process. Both 


method and regularity are loathsome 
to him. His gaum or village is prob- 
ably too far from the mill to allow 
him to live there, so he will either 
construct a hut for himself on the 
mill property, or pay for a lodging; 
and here begins his first experience of 
rent, which, however low, he regards 
as an imposition. It is no wonder, 
when he comes to Bombay, that he 
finds rents exorbitant. A single room 
here costs from one to three rupees 
(22 to 26 cents), per month, and even 
when he earns 14 rupees a month he 
will grudingly pay six annas (15 cents) 
a month for a small share of a little 
room in a densely-crowded neighbor- 
hood. It is this idea, combined with 
his disregaru orf all sanitary precau- 
tions, that has contributed largely to 
the present insanitary condition of 
Bombay where three-fuurths of the 
people live in chawls or tenement 
buildings. Chawl property is the 
most profitable of all house property. 
its average net profit is 16 per cent. 
and some of it of the worst sort has 
been known to make a profit of 30 
per cent, per annum. The tenant asks 
for no repairs, and cares neither for 
paint or whitewash. He cooks in his 
room without a chimney, using wood 
and cowdung fuel until the walls and 
roof are blackened. If smoke fumi- 
gation has any virtue at all, Bombay 
would never have been visited by 
plague. Many of the Bombay coolies 
have their wives and families with 
them, and when they are all able to 
join in mill labor, their circumstances 
are unusually comfortable, and in 
strong contrast to a life of field labor. 
Their total earnings may amount to 
30 or 40 rupees per month, while their 
rent will not exceed 4 rupees or about 
one-tenth of their income. In the 
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large cities of Europe the cost of rent 
alone is frequently one-fourth of the 
earnings of the workman. Habit and 
custom are however exceedingly 
strong in India, and nowhere stronger 
than among poorest people. As the 
Bombay mill coolie uses neither chair 
nor table, his furniture is of the sim- 
plest. A whole family may occupy a 
room ‘ten feet square, and if the first 
wife is childless there may be a 
second—who generally takes the lead- 
ing place. A _ bedstead of jungle 
wood and twine, and a few sheets and 
cotton quilts (which are put out of 
doors in the day time), a fireplace of 
mud, and a few brass or clay vessels 
for cooking or water-supply, constitute 
the furniture. A medicine bottle 
filled with kerosene, and fitted with a 
wick in a tin tube furnishes the light, 
and a couple of ‘boxes, which might 
be classed as furniture serve, one to 
hold articles of food, and the other to 
hold the few garments that the fam- 
ily needs. A piece of twine from wall 
to wall serves as an extra wardrobe. 
The dress of the women consists of a 
sari, a piece of cloth 8 yards long and 
about 4 feet wide which they wind 
about the body in graceful folds com- 
pletely covering it in case of need. 
Their other garment is a choli, or 
short-sleeved jacket, covering the 
upper part of the body. The choli is 
sometimes embroidered with peculiar 
taste, and on holidays the addition of 
bangles and necklaces of glass beads, 
or pecious metals, and a nose-ring, 
complete a dress that is at once beau- 
tiful and useful, and is never dis- 
turbed by fashionable changes. The 
male costume consists of a dhoty or 
loin cloth, a waistcoat, and a skull 
cap, or turban. The waistcoat may 
be made of colored cloth. Long be- 
fore dawn the mill hand leaves his 
bed either from force of habit or at 
the summons of a factory bell or 
whistle, and after a hasty toilet starts 
for the mill. His wife who has been 
up long before him is just concluding 
her preparation of the day’s food 
which she carries to the mill, arriving 
an hour later according to the rules 
for women and children. Having 
slipped his metal ticket of presence 
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into the box, he walks in a leisurely 
manner to his post undisturbed by the 
fact that the engine is moving and be- 
fore his day’s duty he 
dons and 
cap that have been hidden in a waste 
ean. At nine o’clock he has his first 
meal, while his 
his work. 


commencing 


a dirty, greasy waistcoat 


neighbor looks after 
The food consists of rice, 
dal, fish, and some vegetables cooked 
with hot and while he eats 
none but his own caste-fellows must 
approach or touch him. The meal 
over he proceeds to wash the vessels 
and his 
fork-and spoon to the coolie. 


chillies, 


hands, for fingers serve as 
At noon 
interval of half-an-hour 
during which he will sleep or lounge 
about the 


gate, of 


there is an 


dealer at the 
whom he buys luxuries that 
with him. A 
second ticket of presence has now to 


sweetmeat 


do not always agree 


be deposited, and he returns to his 
work as the engine is again moving. 
In some mills the interval is curtailed 
through the cupidity of the proprie- 
tors, but the coolie by dint of frequent 
short work is 
than quits with his employers ere the 
day is done. Ten per cent. of the day 


skulking 


absences from more 


is wasted in either out of 


doors or in idle gossip, and the ap- 
pearance of an over-looker is carefully 
watched and signalled round the mill. 

A barber is a recognised part of the 
establishment; he officiates in a small 
corner or shed in the compound and 
All the 
head is operated on except the mous 
tache and a tuft on the crown. This 
is done during working hours, and the 
half-dozen men 


trades on a commission basis. 


who await their turn 


provide lively conversation to while 
away the time during which the shay 
The 


meanwhile admiring himself intently 


er exercises his art. shavee is 
in a hand mirror. 
would be allowed 
no one has 
India to 


Such irregularities 
nowhere else, but 
been 


strong 


enough in 
stop them. ‘here is one 
their favor. No 
systematic ventilation exists in Indian 
In hot, dry weather all windows 


are closed, and the 


thing to be said in 


mills. 


organic vapor 


from the bodies of the very numerous 


hands fouls the mill atmosphere and 


renders close attention to work im 


possible; a short change, therefore in 
the barber’s shed is most agreeable. 
The Indian mill must be properly ven- 
tilated before discipline can be en- 
forced. 

The engine runs as long as there is 
daylight, and sometimes a little long 
er than it is possible to work efficient- 
ly. This period of the long Indian day 
is of very doubtful value to the pro- 
prietor, who, as a rule, does not “light 
up.” The nominal working day is 13 
hours long with half-an-hour’s recess, 
but the actual 
does not exceed 


average 

11% hours in the 
long days, and 10% hours in the short 
ones, or an average of 


day’s work 


eleven hours. 


The female hands only work in the 
reeling and winding rooms; their av- 
erage day is 9 hours and their appear- 
ance indicates better feeding than 
that of their sisters in the fields. They 
are very independent and prompt to 
A woman with a very 

allowed to leave the 
mill at certain hours to attend to it. 
The moral tone of the mill coolie can 
only be fairly compared with that of 
the rest of his class. 


take offence. 
young child is 


He is an incor- 
rigible, although a clumsy, liar, and 
when questioned he instinctively at- 
tempts to prevaricate or deceive—a 
relic of the days when life and prop 
erty were His 


ments are gregarious and noisy, and 


never safe. amuse- 
his taste for holidays insatiable. The 
funeral of his father or mother may 
serve half-a-dozen times as an excuse 
for leave unless it is observed by his 
immediate superior. Every new em- 
ployment is bought by a bribe to the 
muccadum, and the presence 
of an-inspector at the gate of issue at 
the pil 
Pay-day 


active 


choosing time is justified by 
fering instincts of the men. 

is a period of mingled joy and appre- 
mill 
knows, if he has 


hension to the ecoolie, for he 


been extravagant, 
that a familar face is waking at the 
mill gate to recover instalments of in- 
that 
tracted at rates for interest which may 


terest on loans have been con- 


run up to 30 per cent. per annum, One- 
third of the month’s pay is often sac- 
rificed in this manner, and the debt is 


hereditary. There are no trade unions 
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in India, because there is no social 
organization that could collect and 
hold money for such a purpose. Never- 
theless, the Indian mill hands know 
how to strike, and even to riot in for- 
midable Their savings 
(when they do save) go to the family 


numbers. 


plot of land or are invested in jewel- 
lery which may at any time be con- 
verted into slight 
Many were therefore able to find a re- 


cash at a loss. 
treat when the cxodus due to plague 
took place last year. Those who re- 
mained received a very great increase 
of wages and daily pay which they 
managed to keep up by partial strikes 
in spite of the efforts of their employ- 
ers, long after the necessity was past. 
Wages are still abnormally high in 
Bombay, and nothing but the difficul 
ties of migration due to quarantine, 
keep the mill hands together at the 
present time. Higher wages do not 
have the same effect on the operative 
The standard of 
living among coolies remains the same, 
although plentiful 
they will squander it in vice or luxury 


here as in Europe. 


when money is 
or temporary gratification, if they do 
not hoard it. 
able to lve on the 


They are thus always 
very smallest 
means and to dispense, if need be, 
with a roof, for a great part of the 
year. The complete separation of the 
mill coolie from agriculture seems to 
be a necessary condition of the suc 
cess of cotton manufacture, and 
higher standard of living, with more 
humerous necessities, appears to be 
the only influence likely to steady him. 
—Indian Textile Journal. 


Fire Proof Buildings. 


Edward Atkinson, in a recent com 
munication to the American Archi 
tect, on fire-proof buildings, refers to 
a recent complete destruction by fire 
of the contents of two protected or 
encased steel-frame buildings, one in 
Pittsburg and one in Detroit, to 
which regard should be given as to 
the very great dangers that are now 
and will continue to be incurred in 
the so-called some 
ealled 


“sky-scrapers,” 


times ‘“fire-proof” buildings. 
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He remarks with some misgivings 
concerning many buildings which are 
now being constructed in the princi- 
pal cities of this country, where the 
steel frame is covered only with a 
thin veneer of non-combustible ma- 
terial, which will in time be peeled 
off under the heat even of a moderate 
quantity of combustible contents. In 
the opinion of Mr. Atkinson, however, 
it looks quite useless to attempt to 
stop the construction of these build- 


ings of very many stories. These 
comments are as applicable to build- 
ings used for factory purposes; as to 
the high buildings of our cities, as 
noted in the occurrence of a fire that 
destroyed a 


large spinning mill at 


Burnley, England, which was con- 
structed upon the principles here noted. 
An account of this Burnley fire is given 
in a report of experts who were called 
upon to examine into its causes. By 
this report, it appears that a fire 
broke out in the so-called 
mill, which, at 
worked as an ordinary cotton-spinning 
Hall Spinning 
with the result that with- 


fi repro »f 


the time, was being 


factory, by the New 
Co., Burnley, 
two and a half hours from the out- 
the whole place was a perfect 
wreck, notwithstanding the structure 
was composed entirely of iron, brick 
and cement, not a particle of timber 


being used except the boards cover- 


ing the floors, and the window-frames. 


This is the second mill in England 
within seven years—of fireproof con- 
which has 


struction 


collapsed 
the effects of internal fires. 


through 


Persian Sheep. 


We are in receipt of the following 
communication from the U. 8S. Vice- 
Consul General stationed at the capi- 
tal of Persia, which may interest a 
number of our readers, as furnishing 
information concerning 
sheep in the western 


corroborative 
the breeds of 
part of Asia. 


Editor Textile World: 

There are at the present time prac- 
tically but twe breeds of sheep in this 
country, those that have large fat tails 
of the same breed as those of the Tar- 





ee 
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tar regions, and that comprising sheep 
with the thin, ordinary tails. 
The latter, so far as my observations 


long 


have gone, are mostly found in the 


forest districts or where grass is plen- 
tiful;and the others on dry open plains, 
where grazing is scant and dry. These 
conditions are probably the cause of 
the natural distinction and differences 
in the breeds. Where grass is plenti- 
ful and procurable at all times and 
tail of the 
sheep is small, but where the grazing 
arid and scorching the 
tail is large, sometimes of enormous 
and is doubtless a 


seasons of the year, the 
grounds are 
size, reservoir of 
nourishment to growth 
health. 


of various sizes, by the processes of 


support and 
The sheep of either kind are 


what- 
improve the size of the 
animal or the of the 
The farmers, 
mostly belong to the Nomad or Gypsy 


selection, and nothing 


natural 
ever is done to 
quality wool. 


Persian sheep who 
tribes, of all peoples are perhaps the 
least enterprising. 

There is but little difference in the 
quality of the wool of the different 
breeds, though I should say from what 
I haveseenof them that the long tailed 
sheep furnish the best. The staple 
of both is rather long, but is more or 
manufacture of 
the finer woolen textiles the wnder or 
downy part of the wool is separated 
the other. The imitation 
mere shawls and the more costly rugs 
are made from this. 

[In order to improve the quality of 


less coarse. For the 


from cash- 


the shawls, and with the intention of 
with the 
cashinere manufacturers, some of the 
into 
having a 


competing on equal terms 
imported 
Persia with the object of 
distinct breed, but the 
the climate were unfavorable and de- 
generation quickly set in, so that at 
the present time all the original spec- 
ialities have disappeared and now there 


cashmere sheep were 


influences of 


is no apparent difference. 

1 hardly think that there can be any 
Merino blood with 
the Persian breeds. I have seen noth- 
ing which would lead me to form such 


admixture of the 


an opinion. 
There has been for some years past 


a considerable export of lambskins, 
indeed to such an extent that it has 
interfered largely with the mutton 
supply. The lambs have been killed, 
for the sake of their skins long before 
ihe meat was fit for food, consequent- 
ly the flocks have been disastrously 
reduced. These skins are sent to Rus- 
sia and from there after undergoing 
some polishing process are sent west- 
ward as the well-known article called 
“Astrakhan.” The Persian govern- 
ment has now issued orders prohibit- 
ing the export of the skins on account 
of the searcity and dearness of meat 
which have been brought about there- 
by. 

The shearing of the sheep is per- 
formed ‘by ordinary scissors and is, 
as can be imagined, a rather slow pro- 

Joun TYLER. 
Vice-Consul General. 
Teheran, Persia, Feb. 23, 1898. 


cess. 


Wool Market. 


There is absolutely little or nothing 
to say concerning the wool market for 
the last month. It has been in a state 
of absolute inactivity, with scarcely 
any wool being sold, as manufacturers 
are disinclined to pay present prices, 
and, furthermore, prefer to work up 
their present supply more closely to 
their wants. In fact, manufacturers 
are hardly in a position to know what 
their future wants will be, as they are 
without orders enough to operate their 


machinery many weeks more. Many 


mills will be obliged to stop, as many 


have already curtailed, unless orders 
come in more freely than they have 
of late. In lines of woolens, 
however, there is a measure of activ- 
ity, due to the demand for army cloth- 
ing, but, in this respect, the expecta- 
that cotton 
more of the benefits arising from the 
demand for this kind of clothing than 
woolen mills. There will, undoubted- 
ly, be a large placement of orders for 
army blankets. Dealers, however, 
seem to be viewing the situation with 
a degree of complacency, and are not 
disposed to shade prices materially, 
though the latter are not supported, as 


some 


tion is mills will receive 
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formerly, by an advancing foreign 
market. “Territory wools are receiving 
most attention, due to the fact, largely, 
of their being in greater supply and 
cheaper per scoured pound. ‘Territory 
wools show a shrinkage in price, per 
pound, of about ten cents 
from the highest price received six 
months ago. Ohio XXX is quoted at 
82 to 33 cents a pound, and Michigan 
X and above at 23 cents. Port Phillip 
combing commands 70 to 72 cents for 
70’s, and the clothing 64 ‘to 65 cents for 


60's. 


scoured 





Cetton Market. 


The price of middling uplands, at 
the present writing, is 6 7/16 cents, 
against 6 1/16 cents last month. The 
improvement in the price of cotton, 
in the face of the heavy receipts, is 
due to speculation on the part of for- 
eign operators and spinners, because 
of possible trouble in receiving a suf- 
ficient supply, which the interference 
with commerce that the war between 
the United States and Spain may oc- 
easion. In this connection, it may be 
well to remark that during the war 
between the United States and Spain, 
exporters, as long as their 
shipped under a neutral flag, need not 
fear confiscation, for in 1854 England, 
France, Russia, Prussia, and Italy all 


cotton is 


agreed that an enemy’s goods should 


always be safe in a neutral vessel. 
Spain and the United States did not 
sign this agreement, as did the other 
nations mentioned, but it is pointed 
out that Spain, by treaties with the 
United States in 1795 and 1819, agreed 
not only that neither of them would 
seize the other’s goods, in case of war, 
on board a neutral but also 
that they would not seize the goods of 
any power at war with them on board 


a neutral vessel if the government of 


vessel, 


this neutral vessel had acknowledged 
that make 
free goods, or, in other words, that the 
England and 
France have both acknowledged this 
principle, and, consequently, American 
goods on the vessels of either of those 


the principle free ships 


flag covers the cargo. 
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nations would be safe from Spanish 
capture. Spain could do possibly 
great harm, at least for a time, to the 
coastwise trade of America, but would 
be powerless to injure its foreign 
trade. Therefore, cotton exports 
should not be stopped by a war with 
Spain. 

The prospects now are that a large 
area will be planted throughout the 
South this year, with a free use of 
fertilizers, which would indicate an- 
other large crop, fully equal to that of 
last year. The tendency of this must 
be toward lowering the price for the 
material, would be manifest, 
no doubt, were it not for the present 
speculation on the part of foreign buy- 
ers. We are almost absolutely sure 
to have over eleven million bales for 
the crop of 1897-98. Already ‘there has 
been received nearly 10,500,000 bales, 
and it is safe to count upon at least 
one-half a million bales before 
the first ef September. The takings of 
Northern and Southern spinners have 


which 


more 


been in about the same proportion to 
the full crop as last year; that is to 
say, up to the present time, ‘the spin- 
ners of this country have taken about 


28 per cent. of the perspective crop, 
cent. of the 


against 27 per 


1896-97. 


crop of 





—The date of the discovery of Ty- 
rian Purple is but Pliny, 
who describes and many times makes 
reference to it, gives the approximate 
1400 B. C., “when Minos 
reigned in The use of wool 
dyed with it was strictly confined, un- 
der penalty of death, to members of 
the Imperial family. 


uncertain, 


time as 


Crete.” 


—Up to about 1850 superiority was 
the guiding principle of the manufac- 
turers, whose study it was to excel. 
Today their position seems reversed, 
and inferiority rules, and we seem to 
study how far we can deteriorate our 
goods, whilst maintaining an outward 
appearance of quality. 


—The 
denser 


delivery of the 


is to lay the 


side by side. 


modern con- 
fibres straight, 
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American Cotton Spinning Machinery. 
CHARLES CLIFTON HEDRICK. 
ARTICLE II. 


(Copyright. 
When the breaker pi¢ker is located 
some distance from the opener and is 
connected by a trunk, as in Figure 1 





while the cotton is being drawn along 
the trunk, which is, of course, only 
for a short time, but, in order to insure 
the laps being free from any irregular- 
ities in weight from such cause, the 
receiving end of the breaker is pro- 
vided with a condenser and guage box 
which is shown in the section of the 
breaker picker in Figure 6. 
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FIG, 6. 


considerable 
between them 


there 


(April), must be 
cotton in transit when 
they are in operation, and, as the feed 
of the opener is usually stopped, for a 
brief: period while doffing the breaker, 
evident that the 
would be drawn 


cotton in the 
forward 


it is 
trunk and 
deposited 


breaker. 


upon the apron of the 
This would thick 
place to be formed in the first part of 
the next lap wound, followed, imme- 
diately, by a corresponding thin place, 


cause a 


In the top of the condenser is a re- 
volving screen or cage “‘A,”’ on the in- 
side of which is a stationary shield, or 
cradle, “B,’’ which covers a little more 
than one-half of its surface; the air 
through the perfora- 
tions of the cage not closed by the cra- 
dle. The from 
the trunk “C,” through the top of the 
condenser box, is deposited upon the 


open side of 


current passes 


cotton, which enters 


Each end of 
dust 


the cage. 


this cage opens directly into a 











passage “D,” shown by dotted lines, 
on the outside of the gauge box. The 
air passes out through the ends of the 
cage and down this dust passage to 
the fan “KE,” from which it is forced 
out through the pipe “H” to the dust 
room. 

As the sereen slowly revolves, the 
cotton, which is deposited upon its 
surface, is brought around between 
the screen and the roll “F.” The cra- 
dle, at this point, covers the screen, 
preventing the passage of air through; 
the cotton is thus very readily strip- 
ped from its surface, being assisted 
by the rolls “G,” whose surface runs 
in the opposite direction to the sur- 


” 


_ Se i 


face of the cage. The cotton passes 
between the rolls “F” and “G,” and 
falls down upon the feed apron “J.” 
It will be seen that the roll “G” is 
held rigidly in its bearings, but the 
roll “F” is supported at either end by 
a lever “G',” which is centered at “F". 
The short end of this lever carries 


” 


the roll while the long, being the heav- 
ier, keeps it pressed against the cage 
subject to the varying thickness of the 
cotton passing through. 

The guage box is divided into front 
and back compartments “M” and “K”, 
by a swinging partition “L,” which 
regulates the amount of cotton al- 
lowed to pass forward on the feed 
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apron. The front compartment, which 
receives the cotton as it falls from the 
condenser roll, is usually about half 
full, but, with the stopping of the 
breaker and feed of the opener the 
cotton is drawn out of the trunk filling 
this compartment, any surplus will 
fall over into the back compartment, 
which is cleaned out by opening a 
door at “K’.” With the starting of 
the breaker the cotton, that is con- 
tained inthe front compartment, serves 
as a source of supply until the cotton 
comes through the trunk. By nar- 
rowing the front compartment, by the 
swinging partition “L,” the feed may 
be made lighter as a smaller portion of 
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the surface of the feed apron will be 
covered. The position of the partition 
is regulated by a pin which fits into a 
series of holes drilled in the underside 
of the board “L’',’ which forms the 
bottom of the compartment “K.” 
From the feed apron, the cotton is 
drawn between the feed rolls “N*” 
and “N?,” and brought into contact 
with the blades of the rigid beater 
“Pp.” This beater, which is con- 
structed in the same manner as the 
one previously described in the opener, 
runs about 1200 revolutions per min- 
ute. The object of this beater is to 
continue the opening and cleaning 
process, the dirt being driven down 
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between the bars of the beater grid 
“G?,” by ‘the force of the blows it re- 
ceives from the blades of the beater. 

It will now be seen that a double op- 
eration is going on; the cotton is be- 
ing drawn along by the air draught, 
while the heavy impurities are being 
driven through the grid against the 
air draught which enters from below 
and passes up between the bars. 

The speed of the fan “F,” 
1060 


which is 


about revolutions per minute, 


plays an important part in separating 
If the draft 
is not strong enough, the cotton will 
be driven down through the grid with 


the dirt from the cotton. 


FIG, 8. 


the dirt, making too much waste; 
while if it is too strong the dirt will 
be drawn along with the cotton into 
the lap. 

The beater grid consists of a series 
of stationary bars which extend from 
side to side, and around the beater for 
about a quarter of a revolution. The 
first bar, under the bottom feed roll, 
about three-eights of an inch 
from the circle described by the beater 
blade, while ‘the last bar is set about 
one and one-fourth inches away. 
The grid bars are supported by brack- 
ets which are adjustable and are 
bolted to the frame. The space be- 
tween these bars is graduated, those 
nearest the feed roll having the widest 


is set 


space between them, as the greater 
part of the dirt is removed before the 
cotton passes to the last of the series. 


The cotton is now under the influ- 
ence of the fan draft, by which it is 
drawn forward over the inclined grate 
bars “R,” and is collected upon the re- 
volving cages “C’” and The 
strip “N,”’ which is faced with leather, 
prevents it from collecting above this 
point on the top cage. As the 
cotton passes over the inclined grate 


“oO.” 


bars the dust and dirt whichare shaken 


down between them 
”" A dead air space 
is formed by every fourth bar extend- 
ing to the bottom of the box, thus pre- 
venting the dirt from being drawn 
back into the cotton. The bottom of 
the box is kept up in position by the 
lever “T”’ and the weight “W,” as 
shown by dotted lines on the outside 
of the picker. 


out of it settle 
into the box ‘*T". 


When it is necessary to 
clean out the box, the weight is raised, 
allowing the bottom, which is hinged 
at one side, to swing down. 

The stripping plate ‘J*,” 
of being set close to the beater, pre- 
vents the from following 
around with the air current, caused 
by the beater. The air draft passes 
out at both ends of the cages, through 
“D” and “D*,” and 


passage “E"”’ (repre- 


by reason 


cotton 


the openings 

down the dust 
sented by dotted lines), to the fan “F.” 
From ‘this point the air is forced out 
through the pipe “H” in to the dust 
room. The cages thus form a screen, 
which assists in cleaning the cotton, 
the fine particles of dust and lint pass- 
ing through the perforations with the 
air draft. The openings “D’’ and 
“D*” can be closed by dampers when 
it is desired to throw the draft all on 
one side of the cages, as the lap some- 
times becomes thin on one edge. The 
perforations, or meshes, in the top 
“age are generally made larger than 
those in the bottom cage, thus allow- 
ing a greater passage of air through 
the top cage, and, consequently, a 
thicker sheet of cotton is formed. If 
the cotton is deposited equally on each 
eage, although formed into one sheet 
by passing between, there is a ten- 
dency to separate, or split, when un- 
rolled behind the finisher picker or 
card, but as the sheet from the top 
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cage forms the inside face of the lap 
this trouble is overcome in a measure. 

Another method for preventing the 
splitting of the laps, and which is in 
use by some builders of machinery, 
is to have the top cage considerably 
than the 
By this means the exposed sur- 


larger in diameter bottom 
one. 
face of the top cage is made larger 
and a thicker sheet of cotton is formed. 
When one cage is used, in the forma- 
tion of a sheet, the laps are not so li- 
able to split, as there is only one sur- 
afce upon which the 
posited. 

From the cages, the cotton is strip- 
ped off by the stripping rolls “S’” and 
“S*,” and drawn between the calender 
rolls «*L?,” «L3,” 


are heavily 


cotton is de- 


““L*” and «L®,” which 


weighted, and, being 


slightly different in diameter the faces 
of the lap are smoothed or ironed out, 
which also tends to prevent the laps 
After leaving the cal- 
ender rolls the cotton passes forward 


from splitting. 
under the roll -*L5,” and is 
wound on the lap roll “N*.” This lap 
roll is held down by friction and rests 
upon two fluted rolls, “Y,” called lap 
calender which revolve and 
cause the lap roll to wind on the sheet 
of cotton as it comes from ‘the c¢al- 
ender rolls. The lap is thus wound 
very compactly and firmly. 

Leaving the breaker picker, the cot- 
ton passes through the intermediate 
and finisher pickers. The principle of 
these two machines, so far as the 
opening and cleaning is concerned, is 


press 


rolls, 


the same as in the breaker picker, 
with the addition of an evener and a 
long feed apron. 
practically the same, differing only in 
mechanical construction. 

When the double carding system was 
used almost wholly, not so much at- 
tention was given to the weight of the 
picker laps, but with the increasing 
tendency towards spinning finer yarns 
and the general introduction of the re- 
volving flat card, it became necessary 


The design is also 


to produce picker laps of a more uni- 
form size and weight. This led to the 
adoption of single beater pickers in- 
stead of 
machines as formerly. 

The first 
placing four laps upon the apron of 
the intermediate picker, so that the 
thin or light places will be distributed 
If the laps from the 
breaker are unrolled and held to the 
light, there will be seen thick and thin 
places, and, as the thin places are not 
always in the same portion of the lap, 
by placing one lap over another we 
get a more even sheet but one four 


using two or three beater 


operation of doubling is 


over its surface. 


times as thick. 

A section of an intermediate picker 
is given in Figure 7. The laps “M,” 
“B,” “A,” and “G,” which have been 
formed on the breaker picker, rest up- 
on the feed apron “D,” by which they 
are unrolled. It is advisable that they 
be of different that a 
continuous sheet, four laps thick, may 
through the feed rolls. If the 
laps are all of the same diameter, or 
nearly so, there is a possibility of two 
running out at once, and, 
during the time required to replace 
them, a break is liable to occur in the 


diameters, so 


pass 


or more 


continuity of the four thicknesses, but 
with the laps of different diameters, 
the replacement of one, which can be 
very performed, 
break in the doubled laps well nigh 
The laps are carried for- 
ward on the feed apron and are drawn 
between the evener roll “J,” and the 
sectional plates “E,” then between the 
feed rolls “N’” and “N*.” From this 
point the coton is treated in exactly 
the same manner as in the breaker. 


quickly makes a 


impossible. 
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The letters of reference are the same 
on the sections of both machines. 

The cotton, when taken from the in- 
picker, through the 
that of ‘the 
It is here treated the same as 


termediate 
third 

picker. 
in the previous machine, the only dif- 


goes 


finisher 


process, 


ference in the two machines being the 
carding beater which is generally used 
in the finisher. Of the different styles 
of pin beaters, which have been used, 
from time to time, the carding beater 
gives the best results. 

A section of this beater is shown in 
Figure 8. It will be seen that it con- 
lags, “A,” se- 


curely fastened to the arms, “C,” of 


sists of three wooden 


the beater shaft. From these lags pro- 
ject steel pins, “B,” arranged spirally, 
each row being farther from the cen- 
ter than the row preceding it. This 
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FIG. 19. 
beater combines the carding and beat- 


} 


ing action, the pins penetrating the 
tufts of cotton, thoroughly separating 
and dividing them. The cotton is thus 
deposited on the cages in a finer and 
more even sheet, and the work of the 
Notwith- 


many to 


eard is slightly lessened. 
standing the claim made by 
beater is 


dirt 


the contrary, the carding 


capable of removing more and 
leaf than the rigid beater. 

Figures 9 and 10 show sections of 
bladed 
two beaters, it 
that the 


bladed one must be run at a 


two and three rigid beaters. 


In comparing these 


will be seen, readily, two 


higher 
number of 


speed to get the same 


than the three 
bladed beater, and, while some object 


blows per minute 


to the high speed necessary, it is cer- 
Opinions 
are divided in regard to the respective 
At the pres- 
ent time the three bladed one is most 
preferred. 


tainly cheaper to construct. 


merits of these beaters. 


Some of the rigid beaters 
are made with the edges of the blades 
of hardened steel, but these do not 
than the 
blades, becoming dulled about as soon 
and 


grinding 


wear any better ordinary 


cannot be sharpened without 


which is considerable trou- 
ble, while the ordinary blades may be 
sharpened by planing off the dulled 
edges, 


Spinning on the Bare Spindle. 


Spinning on the bare spindle in the 
frame has taxed the inventive ingenu- 
ity of man for a number of 
without attaining any commercial suc- 


years, 
cess towards the desired goal. Some 
of the efforts have been exhibited in 
this country, and, when under the con- 
trol of experts, gave promise of much 
success, but when placed in factories 
to be operated by ordinary help, they 
proved dismal failures. Nothing has 
yet been sucessfully attained on a 
Whether the 
achieved or not is a 
of our English ad- 
vices seem to think that a recent in- 
vention by one P. P. 
solved the problem. 
regarded as the 


commercial scale. 
tion has 


solu- 
been 
question. Some 
Craven, has 
At any rate, it is 
most successful at- 
tempt thus far of spinning cotton on 
Inter- 
mittent spinning, such as is performed 


the bare spindle, continuously. 


by the mule, of course, can be accom- 
plished upon the The 
patent device that is attached to the 
frame for this purpose is illustrated 
herewith. 


bare spindle. 


According to a description given in 
a Manchester exchange, the roving is 
from the rollers at a 
form rate of speed, as in the ordinary 


delivered uni- 
ting frame, with the spindles running 
at a constant speed of 7500 revolutions 
per minute. 
sufficiently tapered to enable the cops 
to be pulled off without trouble. In 


The spindle is only just 
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no difference 
between it and the ordinary ring spin- 


there is 





other respects, 


dle. The ring rails are operated some 
what differently to those of a ring 
spinning frame, since each rises and 
falls alternately with the other, and, 
as both are worked from the same 
motion, they hot only serve to balance 
each other, and thereby require but 
little power to operate them, but they 


rise and fall at the same rate of speed. 
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SPINNING ON BARE SPINDLE. 


The traveller, as will be observed in 
the illustration, is composed of four 
distinct parts, consisting of a central 
tube which passes over the spindle, 
and the hole in which is just large 
enough to enable the tube to rise and 
fall easily on the spindle and without 
any danger of locking; a conical bon- 
het; a wire thread guide, or traveller 
proper, hinged to the latter, and a 
Sletted disc by means of which the 
whole is supported. The tube, bonnet 
and disc, when assembled together, 
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form one solid piece, as it were, and 
the only part capable of altering its re- 
intion to the others is the wire thread 
guide, 

The roving is passed from the roller 
direct to a slit in the flange of the 
traveller, to which it enters by way of 
a slit in the steel supporting plates, 
thence partially round the bonnet be- 
neath the plates, over the crossbar of 
the wire portion of the _ traveller, 
thence to the curl in the free end of 
the wire, and so to the spindle, which 
may either be pasted or have a short 
cop tube placed on it. The wire por- 
tion of the traveller is limited in its 
outward movement by the diameter of 
the ring only, and in its movement to- 
wards the centre of the spindle by the 
latter or the yarn which is built upon 
it. 

The object of the complete arrange- 
ment it to allow the wire to have free 
motion inwards ‘towards the spindle, 
avd outwards towards the ring, so 
that the tension or drag of the yarn 
may remain practically constant, 
whether the yarn is being wound on 
to a small or large diameter—that is 
to say, that as the diameter which 
the yarn is being wound upon de- 
creases, the traveller, or the point 
through which such thread passes or 
round which such thread is wound, is 
moved inwards towards the centre of 
the spindle, and as that diameter in- 
ereases, the traveller is moved out- 
wards away from the centre of the 
spindle. By these means the angle at 
which the yarn draws the traveller 
with reference to the circumference of 
the ring remains practically constant 
within certain limits, whatever be the 
diameter on which the yarn is being 
wound. 

This arrangement is especially ad- 
yaptageous when starting a set when 
the speed of the spindles is low, as it 
relieves the yarn of injurious tension; 
but when the full speed is attained 
centrifugal force comes into play and 
takes the lower end of the wire 
ogainst the ring, as shown in the illus- 
tration, and thus sets up drag, in addi- 
tion to that due to the contact of the 
dise with the steel plates. The whole 
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of the traveller is very light, and for 
different counts fresh wires can be 
readily inserted in the bonnets. 

At first sight the arrangement ap- 
pears to be somewhat cumbrous, and 
as if it would be difficult to piece up 
ends. On these points the inventor ad- 
mits that it is not so simple as in ordi- 
nary ring spinning, but the difference 
in time in piecing up on the new frame 
compared with a ring frame is very 
slight indeed, according to experience. 

The frame thus equipped is said to 
spin all counts up to 40s satisfactorily, 
and at a rate of production averaging 








removed. The improvements that 
have been made are adapted to the re- 
moval, or are so intended, of the very 
minute pieces of seed-hulls and similar 
substances, which have but little 
weight and the extraction of which 
has also been difficult of accomplish- 
ment. 

Referring our readers to the illus- 
tration, we will say that the adjusta- 
ble bars located under the feed rolls, 
are so placed that their sharpened 
edges lie in close proximity to the 
feed-rolls, to the end that by thie rota- 
tion -of the beater arms ‘the cotton fi- 
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2h per cent. greater than the mule. 
Above 40s the rate of production com- 
pared with the mule is said to be still 
higher, but not in the same ratio as 
below 40s, though in no case ft is said, 
is it lower than the mule. 





Cotton Opener. 


There has recently been invented, 
by a resident of Chicopee, Mass., some 
improvements in cotton openers or 
beaters, which we illustrate herewith. 
The particular point of improvement 
in such machines is at the feed end, 
where the impurities of the fibre are 


bre as it is delivered from between 
the rolls is struck by the rapidly-rota- 
ting arms and finely separated and 
carried by the arms across the edges 
of the adjustable bars, which are so 
adjusted that their operative edges 
are turned up at a suitable amgle to 
receive the cotton fibre torn from the 
mass of fibre fed into the machine. 
The impact of the beater-arms against 
the cotton coming from the feed-rolls 
and the whipping out of the fibre 
against the edges of the bars, beat 
out of it all of the heavier impurities 
and drives them out through the bars. 

A screen forms the bottom part of 
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the enclosing case of the beater-arms, 
and through this is drawn the greater 
part of the finer impurities remain- 
ing in the cotton which has been car- 
ried by the beater arms across the 
edges of the adjustable bars. A pas- 
sage is provided between ‘the beater- 
cylinder and the two exhause-cylin- 
and, if desired, a part of the 
of the passage-way may be 
a series of slats, consti- 
tuting a This 
grating, however, is not essential to 
the proper operation of the improve- 


{ lers, 
bottom 
formed of 


“erating,” so called. 


ments. 
The machine having been set in mo- 
tion, its operation is as follows: As 


the cotton begins to pass through the 
feed-rolls and is caught by the rota- 
tion of the beater arms between the 
latter and the edges of the adjustable 
bars, the coarser impurities held in the 
fibre are beaten out of it and forced 
out through the bars, the air having 
been more or less exhausted from the 
central compartment by the rotation 
of the fan at the bottom of the ma- 
chine. Now the proper operation of 
the machine, whereby the maximum 
quantity of the impurities contained 
in the cotton is removed with the loss 
of the minimum amount of fibre, de- 
pends upon the proper regulation of 
the air currents entering the machine 
and upon means for regulating the rel- 
ative degree of vacuum to be main- 
tained in the cylinders which receive 
the cotton and the central compart- 
ment and the beater-cylinder. 

When the 
way, the operator by examining the 
product and the waste of the machine 
can determine at a glance whether or 
not the action of the air upon the fibre 
results. 


machine is well under 


is such as to insure the best 
If too much loose fibre is found with 
the waste behind the screen in the bot- 
tom of the machine, it indicates that 
not enough air is passing through the 
bars, and by closing the door, more or 
less, the air will pass through the bars 
in proportion as it is excluded from 
the vertical conduit. If it is found 
that the finer impurities do not pass 
down through the screen in the beater- 
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“ase in proper quantities, by manipu- 
lating the cap on the end of the ex- 
haust-pipe of the fan to increase the 
area of the opening of the latter an 
additional part of the air-current en- 
tering through the bars will be di- 
verted downward through the screen, 
varrying with it the light particles of 
seed-hulls, etc., which form the larger 
part of the impurities at this point. It 
frequently happens, owing to atmos- 
pheriec or peculiar conditions of the 
fibre, that a lesser degree of ex- 
haust is required on the cylinders 
than at other times. When this 
occurs, the defect is remedied by 
reducing the exhaust action of 
the fan on those cylinders by a fur- 
ther opening of the end of the pipe of 
the fan, and’ if this operation causes 
too strong a current downward 
through the screen this can be offset 
by slightly increasing the opening of 
the bottom door. It would seem that 
by means of improvements a 
cotton-opener or similar machine can 
be adapted to any condition of atmos- 
phere or quality of fibre and while the 
machine is in operation. * 


these 


Cotton Picking Machine. 


The successful and mechanical cot- 
ton picking machine is_ still, ap- 
parently, in the future. Whether any 
of the recent inventions will result in 
any adoption of this method of pick- 
ing cotton, remains to be seen. A new 
machine of this kind has recently been 
invented by a party residing in New 
York City, in which electricity is a con- 
Machines for this 
purpose have been open to the objec- 
tions that they gather leaves and un- 
ripe cotton along with the ripe cotton. 
this been 
largely obviated by shaking or knock- 
ing the plants and collecting what is 
thus detached by suitable mechanism, 
generally a pneumatic suction device. 
This new machine dispenses with any 
necessity for shaking the plants, while 
attaining ‘the result of only collecting 
what is readily detached, by the use 
of an electrified collector, charged by 
an independant source of high tens- 
sion electricity. 


spicuous feature. 


In such machines, has 
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—One of thenew cotton bales now be- 
ing urged upon ginners as the proper 
thing for all concerned was exhibited 
in the 
‘Lexas, 
With the exception of the bagging, it 


eorridors of the Galveston, 


Cotton Exchange recently. 
is reported the bale was about all that 
could reasonably be desired. It was 
24x54 
bale 


com- 


ginned in the standard box, 
This 


under the 


inches. size let the entire 


compress, and the 
pressed bale came out 57 inches long, 
27 inches wide and 15 thick. 
The density, which was secured with 


inches 


the ordinary pressure was 41 pounds to 
the cubic foot. The bale weighed 542 
pounds and measured 13.27 cubic feet. 
The bale had eight bands. The density 

remarkable features 
The density for 
shipping is 23 pounds to the cubic foot, 
but ‘this bale was 41 pounds, and was 
secured, it is said, with the same pres- 
sure. Na- 
tional Compress at Waco and was con- 


was one of the 


about it. required 


It was compressed at the 


signed to Richard Lord. 


Cotton Manufacturing in Massachusetts. 


At a recent hearing before the com- 
mittee on labor of the Massachusetts 


legislature, some interesting facts 


were brought out, which may be well 
In the testimony of 


worth recording. 
W.S. Southworth, agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Mills, Lowell, it is noted that 
negotiating a 


goods for the 


these mills have been 


contract to produce 
Chinese trade, to be made at its Geor- 
gia mill, at a price which would just 


cover the cost of manufacture in 
In regard to the wages in the 


that they 


Lowell. 


Georgia mill, he said were 
thirty per cent. less that in the North- 
ern mill, i. e., the price per hour. On 


the piece price, the difference varies 


from 28 to 42 per cent. The raw ma- 
terial 
fourths of a cent less, due mainly to 


costs from one-half to three- 


the saving on freight. It is well to 


note this latter point, that freight is 


considered a most important factor. 
Mr. Southworth reasoned: 

Massachusetts 
18,000,000 


difference 


“The product of the 
using 


that 


mills in Lowell is 


pounds per year, so 


would mean $180,000 per year saving 
on the product, or 
The 
mills is $70,000 on its 7,000,000 pounds 
deal of 
product goes to China via Vancouver, 
is $l a 
Lindale to Vancouver than from Low- 
ell.”’ 

Another important item was touched 
upon by Mr. Southworth, when he said 


10 per cent. on the 


capital. saving at the Georgia 


product. Then a great this 


and the freight bale less from 


that there was no special objection to 
the Massachusetts system of taxation, 
the trouble being mostly from threats of 
future legislation. This may be rather 
reading, when 
the allegations made in 
memorial of cotton manu 


interesting compared 
with some of 
the recent 
facturers to the legislature. 

In addition to the fact that the over 
time work gives the South an advan- 
Mr. Southworth 
$1.45 in the engine room of the south- 
ern mill and $3.85 in the Lowell mill, 
while freight to China was $1 a bale 


cheaper from Georgia. 


said coal costs 


tage, 


Mr. Southworth described conditions 
at Lindale, Floyd County, the Massa- 
chusetts mill village. He said it 
before 


school, 


was 
plantation the year 
ground broken. <A mill, 
churches, and five and six-room houses 
built. 
25 cents a week for room rent, or $1 


a cotton 
was 
were The corporation collects 
for a four-room house. It pays most of 
the expense of the school, the county 
The corporation pays 
$2300 to support the church. 


paying the rest. 


No child under the age of fourteen 
years shall be permitted to clean any 
factory 
motion by the 


part of the machinery in a 


when such part is in 
aid of steam, water or any other me- 
chanical power, or to Clean any part of 
such machinery which is in dangerous 
Mass. 

g 


proximity to such moving part.- 
Statute. 


—The felting wool has 


much influence on its usefulness, and 


property of 


determines to a large extent what pur- 
poses and goods it will suit. 


The expression “woman” means a 
woman of eighteen years of age and 


upwards.—Mass. Statute. 
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Science and Practice of the Construc- 
tion of Weven Textures. 


FRED BRADBURY. 


Continued from April. 

A misprint occurred in this series of 
articles in the March issue, page 65, 
second paragraph, thirteenth line. 
The paragraph should have read as is 
printed below, the in paren- 
theses having been omitted. 

A cross section through the warp 
and weft is shown respectively alt ‘A’ 


words 


UNIUN COATING FIG 20. 


and “B,” Fig. 16, before compression 
takes place, and similarly at “A” and 
“B,” Fig. 17, after the fabric is fin- 
ished and where ‘the weft yarn is seen 
to be compressed. For convenience 
we shall speak of the increase of the 
diameter of the weft (in the direction 
“a b” or) “a’ b’.” Figs. 16 and 17, re- 
spectively, as an increase in the diam- 
eter of the weft in the direction of the 
rarp, and a decrease in the diameter 
of the weft across “cd” or “e’ d’,” as 
a decrease in the diameter of the weft 
at right angles to the warp. 

A reference to the reasoning and il 
lustrations, Figs. 14 to 19 in the Feb 


ruary, March and April issues, makes 
it obvious that 
diameter of the weft, in the direction 
of the warp, due to 
finishing operations, 
volves a decrease in the thickness of 
the weft at right 
creased diameter, or at right angles to 
the warp length. 
ditions of thickness of the filling ma- 
terial may be very readily determined 
by the application of the 
formule, which are reductions 


any increase in the 


pressure in the 
necessarily in- 


angles to the in- 


These changed con- 


following 
into 


15 X FIG 21 


forms of the 
ready given. 

Formula V. Applies to the method 
of determining the increased diameter 


simple reasonings al- 


of the weft due to compression and is 
as follows: Original diameter + 
amount of increase due to compres- 
sion = diameter of weft in the direc- 
tion of the warp (i. e., a’ b’, Figs. 15 
and 17). 
Formula VI. Applies to the de- 
crease in the diameter of the weft in 


the direction at right angles to the 
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warp due to compression thus: Origi- 
nal diameter squared + diameter of 
weft in the direction of the warp = 
decreased diameter of the weft at 
right angles to the warp (i. e., ¢ d’ 
Figs. 15 and 17). 

The truth of these formule is made 
manifest by the following example. 
Assume original diameter of thread to 
equal unity -—— the increase in the 
diameter due to compression ‘to eqpal 
one-half the original diameter, i. e., 
1 + 1/2 = 3/2. 

Let x = the diameter of the de- 
creased section of thread. m7 = 22/7, 
and r = radius. Then since area of 
cross section of thread = 7 r* (Equa- 
tion 1), also area of cross section of 
thread = 7/4 circumscribing rectangle 
= 7/4 X 3/2 X x (Equation 2); there- 
fore equation 1 = equation 2; and 7/1 
xX 1/2 KX 1/2 = w/t X 3/3 X x/1; Sx 
= 2; and x = 2/3. Or by formula V., 
1 + 1/2 = 3/2, increased diameter; 
and by formula VI., (1 X 1) + 3/2 = 
2/3, decreased diameter. 

The result obtained for threads of 
warp per inch in cloths constructed, 
as in Fig. 18, in which the warp is 
straight and the weft produces an 
angle of 30° may be readily deter- 
mined if the reasoning connected 
therewith be reduced to the following 
simple formula, 

In Fig. 18, the perpendiculir dis- 
tance “mn” is shown to always be 
equal to one diameter of weft + one 
diameter of warp. ‘The relation of the 
base to the perpendicular is, of course, 
trigonometrically, always a fixed ratio 
for the same angle. This ratio may be 
found as follows: 

Hypothesis = Angle of 30°. 

Perpendicular “‘m n’”’ = unity. 

Let base = “x.” 

Then tangent of angle 30° = 1/vV3 
(Equation 1); also tangent — perpen- 
dicular + base = “mn” + “ne” = 
1/x (Equation 2). 

Therefore 1/x = 1/V3; and x = V3 
= 1.732 = perpendicular + base = 
1/1.722. 

Therefore the base is always 1.732 
times larger than the perpendicular 
for tangent of the above angle. 


Formula VII. Applies to those 
warp which remain 
straight while the weft makes an 
angle of 30°. 1 diameter of warp + 1 
diameter of weft X 1.732 (relative 
length of base) = the distance from 
centre to centre of the warp threads 
at the place of intersection with the 
weft; or 1 thread of warp + 1 inter- 
section of weft: consequently the de- 
nominator of this fraction of an inch 
indicates the actual number of threads 
of warp per inch. Thus, by using this 
formula and the particulars given a't 
Fig. 18, where the amount of com- 
pression was 1/2 — diameter of warp 
(2/22%s cotton) = 1/276, and diameter 
of 1/20s mohair weft = 1/142. 1/276 
+ 1/142 X 1.732 = 1.732/93 = 1/54 of 
an inch ‘nearly), therefore threads per 
inch = 54, as determined previously 
from ‘the reasoning, and without this 
formula, 

But this simple formula applies only 
to those cloths which contain as many 
intersections as there are threads in 
oue repeat of the design. The follow- 
ing slight modification makes its ap- 
plication more general. 

Formula VIII. Applies ‘to 'the set of 
threads which are perfectly straight 
The angle of 


threads of 


in the finished fabric. 
intersection produced by ‘the weft is 
one of 30°. The thickness of warp or 
weft may or may not be alike, also the 
threads of warp and the intersections 
of weft may be different, and is as 
follows: Number of intersections X 
1.732 (1 diameter of warp + 1 diam- 
eter of weft) + combined diameter of 


warp threads which one repeat of the 


design contains over and above ‘the 
intersections in the same repeat + 
the number of threads in one repeat 
of the weave. The result equals the 
average distance from the centre of 
one warp thread to the centre of the 
next. The denominator of this repre- 
sents the threads of warp per inch. 
Assume that there are 3 threads of 
warp in one repeat of the weave, and 
2 intersections as in the cashmere 
weave. Then retaining the same par- 
ticulars and conditions of warp and 
weft as in the example immediately 
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preceding, we obtain the following re- 
sult, by formula VIII: 

{2 X 1.732 X (1/276 + 1/142) + 
1/276] + 3 = [(3464 ~+ 93,000) + 
1/275] = 3 = 3464 + 337 + 3 + 93,000 
= 38/930 — 3 —38/2790 = 1/74 nearly, 
or 74 threads per inch. 

Consequently, formula VILI is 
shown to be more general in its appli- 
eation, but for fabrics in 
number of intersections of weft with 


which the 


warp are the same in one repeat of the 
Formula VII 
plicable and better because it is slight- 
ly less involved than formula VIII. A 
judicious application of the formula 
given will enable the manufacturer to 
satisfactorily construct not only any 


weave. is equally ap- 


of the cloths which we have previous- 
ly considered, but various other sys- 
tems of woven ‘tex‘tures yet to be en- 
tertained. 

Union coatings are produced chiefly 
to meet a demand for a comparatively 
cheap kind of light weight coating, but 
at the same time they must 
the appearance and characteristics of 
an all-woool coating. The fabrics may 
be made with a cotton warp and an 


possess 


all-wool worsted filling, or a worsted 
warp and weft. The 
method is frequently ‘adopted 
being The latter 
yields a better result, yet searcely in 
the same ratio ‘as the increase of cost, 


cotton former 
more 


more economical. 


hence the more general adoption of 
the first method, which we purposely 
choose to consider first. The cotton 
material should be first dyed, for fin- 
ishing, to a shade which is similar to 
the mixture shade of wool intended to 
be subsequently employed in conjunc- 
tion with the cotton to produce the re- 
quired fabric. 

If the texture has to be ‘a solid color, 
then the cotton material whether for 
warp or weft must also be first dyed 
to the nearest or approximatte shade of 
color of the texture required. 

One color of warp frequently serves 
for several colors of weft, ¢.g., one 
shade of fawn or brown may be made 
to serve for several shades of fawn or 
color. 


brown in the same scale of 


Obviously then several pieces of dif- 


fering shades may be produced from 
one warp, which means a saving in re- 
spect of warping, dressing and loom- 
ing or twisting-in. Consequently the 
ever-increasing demand for odd or few 
pieces of one scheme of color, can 
with little difficulty be satisfied in this 
particular. 

The cotton inaierial as already men- 
tioned may be dyed for either subse- 
quent finishing, or for subsequent dye- 
ing. To dye cotton warp or weft for 
finishing that the material 
will afterwards be employed in the 
a fabire which shall 
be composed partly of a different ma- 
terial, and farther since the fabric has 
only to be finished it also indicates 
that the treatment in the processes of 
scouring and finishing will be of a re- 
latively mild character. To dye cotton 

rarps or weft for dyeing, or what 
may be technically expressed ‘as cross- 
dyeing, implies that the first dyeing 
should be made fast to all acids, inas- 
much as the treatment to which they 
will be afterwards subjected will be 


indicates 


construction of 


more severe. 

During the process of weaving much 
care is regulating the 
tension upon the warp threads, which, 


to say should be as even as possible, 


necessary in 


may appear but the utterance of a 
truism. But there are very few fab- 
manufactured where it is more 
difficult to obviate or stripes 
across the piece, which are due chiefly 


rics 


bars 


to irregular tension on the 
the letting-off ‘the same, and to a lack 
of regular small and stated intervals 
of ‘time for taking up the woven fab- 
ric. The following particulars are for 
an actual cloth; the term cloth being 
used in its widest sense. 

Warp 2/30s cotton, 7/2 threads per 


warp, or 


{inch in loom. 

Width of warp in reed or sley = 67 
to 68 inches. 

Weft 1/36s botany (worsted counts) 
= 88 threads per inch. 

Width of cloth finished — "4 inches. 


Threads per inch of 56s worsted = 


V(36 «560 — 10%) = 128; therefore 
diameter of 1 thread = 1/128. 
Threads per inch of 2/30s cotton 
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v(l5 x840 — 8%) = 104; therefore 
diameter of 1 thread = 1/104. 

The number of threads per inch of 
warp and weft in the actual finished 
fabric are: ’ 

Threads of warp per inch vary from 
90 to 92. 

Threads of weft per inch vary from 
84 bo 86. 

Note also in the finished fabric the 
warp threads are in a_ perfectly 
straight line while the weft filling per- 
forms all the bending at the places of 
intersection. We have previously dem- 
onstrated that when the warp re- 
mains straight and the weft performs 
all the bending, the number of threads 
per inch of warp and weft may be 
readily determined by the application 
of formule III and IV respectively, 
these formule being the result and em- 


and that it does not produce a thor- 
oughly satisfactory result. The reason 
for this apparent anomaly is not far 
to seek. A examination of 
the fabric, together with a cross sec- 
tion of the same, through the warp 
and separately of the material 
ployed in the structure of the texture, 
by the aid of a powerful microscope 
are given at Figs. 20 and 21 respec- 
tively. These demonstrate very forci- 
bly that the weft not only performs all 
the bending but that in the subsequent 
processes the weft has been subjected 
to compression, so that an imaginary 
straight line representing the diam- 
eter of the weft in the direction of the 
length of the warp, has increased 
wpon the original diameter; while a 
second straight line drawn through 
the centre of ‘the weft at right angles 


surface 


em- 


{ 


4 Fig- 23 
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bodiment of previous reasonings and 


conclusions, Then, by the application 
Textile 


distance 


r 


of formula III 
World, 
from cenire to adjoining 
warp threads = [7 X (1/128) + 2 
(1/104)] + 7 == [(7 & 104) + (2 X128)] 
(128 4 104) + 7 = 1/84 inch. 
Therefore the number of threads per 
inch = 84, reveals 6 to 8 
threads less than the actual finished 


(see page 68 
Feb. °98) averag 


centre of 


which 


fabric contains, for the reasons which 
we shall presently explain. 
with the 


Further, in accordance 


theory expounded in connection with 
formula IV, the 


threads per inch should be equal to 


number of weft 
the denominator of the diameter of 
The diam- 
eter of the weft in the present exam- 
ple equals 1/128, or 128 threads -per 
inch. The actual fabric only contains 
84 to 86 threads per inch, yet it would 
be a mistake to assert that the fabric 
was anything but properly constructed, 


the weft or bending yarn. 


to the first has become less for ob- 





vious The 


diameters "as 


reasons, of deter- 
fully 
demonstrated, pages 69 to 70, Textile 
World, Feb. ’98. 


The _ hoto micrograph is further use- 


theory 


mining these 


ful, inasmuch as it clearly manifests 
the parallelism of the fibres, which is 
an essential feature and characteristic 
in the formation of a worsted thread. 
A view of the cotton warp «as it ap- 
pears under the microscope is as near- 
ly as possible straight. This is further 
evident when it is pointed out that the 
finished pieces are usually of the same 
length of warp, or thereabouts, as was 
used in the 
fabric. 


Fig. 22 is the 


production of the woven 


weave plan, while Fig. 
23 is a diagram representing a cross 
section through the warp of the first 
pick in the weaving plan Fig. 22. 

In Fig. 23 the 
shown to retain their original straight 
line, while the weft at the points of in- 
tersection only. is shown to be bent 


warp threads are 


out of its straight course. The angle 











intersection is shown to be one of 45°, 
which is the maximum for cloths con- 
structed according to the natural 
limit, in which one set of threads re- 
main straight while the other set per- 
forms all the bending. (See Fig. 11 
Textile World, Nov. ’97). The con- 
struction of Fig. 23 at the place of in- 
tersection is upon the same principle 
as in Figure 11. The same letters in 
each diagram refer to similar parts, 
for which reason it is not necessary to 
repeat here the method of construc- 
tion. 

The number of threads of warp and 
weft in the finished fabric has been 
stated to be 90 and 84 respectively. In 
the latter set of threads the material 
has been compresssed from its original 
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diameter of 1/128 part of an inch and 
increased in the direction of the warp 
until the peripheries of each succeed- 
ing thread of weft touch ‘their perde- 
cessors as illustrated at Figure 20. 
Since there are 84 of such threads per 
inch, the average diameter of each 
thread is represented by 1/84 of an 
inch. If we divide this increased 
diameter into 'the square of the origi- 
nal diameter we necessarily obtain the 
diameter of the decreased cross-section 
of the thread. Thus by formula VL, 
(1/128 * 1/128) + 1/84 = 84 + (128 X 
128) = 1 + 195 = the decreased diam- 
eter of the warp. 

This thickness of weft it should be 
its thickness at the 
intersection with the warp 
threads. Then by the application of 
formula IV., 
set of threads which performs all the 
bending and in which the angle is one 
of 45° as in figures 11, lla and 23, we 
state (2/195 + 7/104) + 7 = [(2 X 104) 


noted 
point of 


represents 


which applies to the 
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produced by the weft at the point of 
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+ (7 X 195)] + (104 X 195) + 7 = 1578 
+ (104 x 195 & 7) = 1/90 of an ineh 
which equals the average distance 
apart of each warp thread from centre 
to centre; or, the number of threads 
of warp per inch equals 90, which is 
the same as the actual finished fabric 
contains, 

(To be continued.) 





Wool Manufactures. 


CARDED YARNS—BELGIAN YARNS—BEL- 
GIAN SYSTEM OF CARDING—WORS- 
TED COATINGS—CORKSCREWS. 





Mr. Swire Smith, Keighley, England, 
who is considered a good authority on 
textile matters, recently referred to 
the competition of the Belgian yarn 
spinners, and to the 15,000,000 Ibs. of 
yarn they send annually to England. 
He and the late John Slagg, of Man- 
chester, paid a visit to the town of 
Verviers, some years ago, in order to 
investigate personally this particular 
branch of competition. They were 
surprised with what they saw, the 
machinery being of the newest and 
most advanced types, and its adapta- 
tion most skilfully planmed and ar- 
ranged so as to turn out a maximum 
quantity of well-spun yarn at a mini- 
mum of cost. This yarn was princi- 
pally spun from the “burry” wools of 
the River Plate—a class of wool much 
rejected in England on account of ex- 
cess of burrs. 

They considered the Belgians much 
in advance in this particular line, and 
that this competition could not be de- 
spised, but was really serious, as the 





cost was so much less than their own 
yarns. There was great truth in that 
statement—a fact which com- 
pelled. the writer to investigate the 


cost and system of production for him- 
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self, in order to combat this competi- 
tion in the markets. 

Finding that he could use Belgian 
yarns to advantage, as the cost was 15 
per cent. less than English, he became 
a customer and a buyer. 

As it is our desire to explain the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 
various systems of carding wools, we 
will take the Belgian system first. 
The wool yarns are a speciality, and 
made chiefly from Buenos Ayres 
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= 


or a mixture of those wools 
and noils, which means the short 
wools from combing. Buenos Ayres 
infested with burrs 
than any other class, and in the ex- 
tracting of burrs by machines the 
staple gets broken, so that the wool Is 
short in staple when ready for card- 
ing. Oarbonizing the burrs is the 
most recent process; but both pro- 
cesses tend to shorten the staple, 
which is wiry and tough compared 
with any of the English colonial wools. 

It is to suit this special class of wool 
the Belgian carding system has been 
devised, and it has certainly been de- 
veloped to a success. The counts 
chiefly spun are 14’s, 16’s, 18's, and 
20’s woolen counts, the 16’s and 18’s 
predominating. Many spinners limit 
themselves to two counts, and seldom 
change—a method which avoids a 
good deal of lost time and keeps the 
ecards in perfect condition. A set of 
carding machines comprises’ three 
single-cylinder machines, with eight 
rollers to each, and one doffer and one 
swift or fancy. This is the system of 
Celestin Martin, the leading machinist 
in Verviers, who also invented the 
condenser (frotteur) with dividing 
straps or tapes. The feeds are blanket 
or sheet feeds between the first and 
second, and also between the second 
and third machines, but quite differ- 


wools are more 


ent to the Blamires feed, ‘being of cir- 
cular action, and requiring to be brok 
en off in blanket form after a given 
number of revolutions. The short- 
stapled wool makes this system a ne- 
cessity. The card wire is set in a vul- 
eanite cloth, with a thick layer of 
“wool felt” to support the wire up to 
the bend of the tooth. This is equiva 
lent to the old system of flocking cards 
formerly prevalent in this country, 
and gives a firmness and strength to 
the wire much greater than in English 
cards. As a matter of fact, the tough 
fibres of this wool render this strength 
a necessity. Another important point 
lies in the fact that these machines 
are only 48 in. wide, a width obsolete 
in Yorkshire, but still existing in the 
West of England. Where pure wool is 
used and spun to fine counts, and even 
ness of yarn ‘is required, this width 
still holds good, especially in the last 
machine of the set. 

By the aid of Martin’s patent con- 
denser with dividing straps, the de- 
livery is ninety-six threads (and four 
waste threads) ready for the mule, on 
four spools of twenty-four threads 
each. From this delivery they spin 
direct at one draft to the small counts 
named. This avoids roving, and the 
yarns are as well spun as any to be 
found. The spinning mules are of 
English make. 

Excellent though this system may 
be in Belgium, it has been little 
adopted in England. One eminent 
firm of machinists paid $30,000 for the 
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royalty alone of Martin’s condenser, 
and soon sold the half share to a rival 
firm. Yet, so few have been sold that 
it is an open question how much they 
have lost by it. 

Full time in Verviers means night 
and day, and with two sets of hands 
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working shifts of eleven hours each 
they turn out the maximum quantity 
of work. Wages are about one-third 
less than in England, yet Verviers is 
said to be a high-wage town. What 
with raw material of a cheap grade, 
excellent machinery, long hours and 
cheap labor, and then a free and open 
market in England, is it any wonder 
they feel this competition in the latter 
country. Of course, this system of 
carding is not suitable for shoddy and 
mungo, and does not suit the York- 
shire trade, where it has been tried. 
The yarns are largely used in Glasgow 
for wool shirtings, skirtings, etc. 
These goods can be warped and 
checked in great variety, such as Figs. 
3 and 4, or as may be desired. Scotch 
wool skirtings, woven in rep weave, 
are made with these yarns, and may 
be seen in beautiful stripes, often com- 
bined with silk, in most drapers’ 
shops. The winceys of former days 
have also been displaced by these Bel- 
gian yarns, and the Angola yarn trade 
of the Huddersfield district has almost 
disappeared. It was stated by one 
witness from Huddersfield before the 


Royal Commission on the depression 
of trade that 50 per cent. of the yarn 
spinners in that district had failed in 
seven years. 

Spanish stripes, formerly a pros- 
perous branch of trade in the Leeds 
district, can be made from the same 
yarns, and that branch has apparently 
been transferred to Germany. Any- 
where, and almost everywhere, in 
cases where long hours and cheap la- 
bor form a considerable cost in woolen 
goods, the English meet with the same 
competition. 

Worsted coatings have had the larg- 
est sale, and the most successful de- 
signs ever known are termed cork- 
screws. Being neat and stylish, they 
first found acceptance in the English 
markets, then in the American mar- 
kets, and held sway for twenty years. 
The strike of the weavers in Hudders- 
field. about fifteen years ago, quickly 
shifted the coating trade to Bradford, 
and that town being depressed at the 
time, it was a welcome introduction. 
The yarns having been previously 
spun in Rradford, but woven in Hud- 
dersfield chiefly, the Bradford manu- 


facturers quickly seized such an easy 
opportunity, and with wages 25 per 
cent. less than Huddersfield, concur- 
rent with the introduction of the new 
fast-speed coating looms, Bradford 
soon took the lead in plain coatings, 
and the depression was shifted to 
Huddersfield, where slow looms and 
high wages had no chance against the 
new conditions in Bradford. Yet, 
with these conditions in their favor, 
the Bradford manufacturers have 
failed to wrest the fancy trade and 
superfine plain trade from Hudders- 
field. 

As the fates will have it, assisted by 
the vagaries of changeable tariffs, the 
depression has again shifted to Brad- 
ford, whilst Huddersfield manufac- 
turers are again well employed. This 
result has been foreseen and predicted 
by the initiated, as it was quite evi- 
dent that Huddersfield must come to 
the front again with the revival of the 
fancy trade. As a matter of fact, 
Bradford has been mainly dependent 
on Hudderstield and Leeds all along 
for the dyeing and finishing of its 
worsted coatings, as customers’ con- 
tracts often, if not always, stipulated 
for a Huddersfield finish. Surely this 
has been a compliment to if not an 
acknowledgment of the superiority of 
Hluddersfield goods. 

Different leading manufacturers 
have laid claim to having been the 
originators of cork screw designs, but 
whoever may be entitled to that 
honor, there has been no doubt of 
their success in the markets. De- 
signs Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are said to have 
been amongst the earliest to receive 
that title and they were amongst 
the earliest to take the markets, 
and made by a manufacturer 
whose reputation and name are a 
password for high-class goods. De- 
sign No. 4 is another which took the 
market in the early days, and bears 
the double title of the “Campbell” or 
“Mayo,” according to district. As a 
neat and smart design, it has always 
held its own, and could seldom be 
omitted from a range of good designs. 
Its wearing qualities were amongst 
the best, and the tendency to glaze or 
shine in wearing less conspicuous than 
most others. Design No. 5 may claim 
precedence over all others in extent of 
sale. This has been known in the 
trade as the “13-shaft screw.” Its ex- 
treme neatness has been its great rec- 
ommendation, and its sale has been 
enormous, extending over more than 
fifteen years. The demand for it grew 
year by year, till at one time it 
seemed uniimited, and new looms with 
scope enough for the design could not 
be turned out fast enough. 
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Designs Nos. 1, 2 and 3 can be made 
as follows: Warp A: 2/48’s worsted, 
6800 threads, 68 in. wide in loom, 
straight draft. Reed: 20 dents per 
inch, 5 inches a dent. Weft B: 2/36’s, 
70 picks per inch. Clear finish, 56 
inches. 

Design No. 4: Serge overcoating. 
Warp: 2/12’s, 2208 threads, 66 inches 
in loom; on 8 shafts, straight draft. 
Reed: 4/914’s. Weft: 2/12’s, 40 picks. 
Rough finish, 56 inches; 26 oz. 

Design No. 5: Warp: 2/40’s, 6256 
threads, 68 imches wide in loom. 
Reed: 23 dents per inch, 4 in a dent. 
Weft: 1/14's, 72 picks per inch. . Clear 
finish, 56 inches wide. Finished 
weight, 23 oz. per yard. 

Design No. 6 is a fancy trousering 
showing a clear stripe, and forms one 
of the neatest spring effects. It is 
given here in simple form to meet 
present taste, but can be varied in 
warping to a large extent, and will 
form an excellent range.—Textile 
Manufacturer. 





Australian Wool Clip, 1897-98. 


Goldsborough, Mort &Co., Melbourne, 
Victoria, in their annual review of the 
Australian wool trade for the season 
of 1897-98, speak of the year just 
elapsed, or since their annual report, 
as having been for the Australian 
wool grower, one of grave anxiety and 
loss. 

Apart from the disappointment of 
unstable and diminished values, which 
was the keener from the fact that the 
check to production of the past four 
seasons had encouraged hopes of an 
advance, a calamitous drought has 
made it one of the most arduous pas- 
toral years on record, alike in its ter- 
rible losses of stock and the impover- 
ished clip ultimately shorn. Notwith- 
standing the great losses during the 
drought of 1895, the bare maintenance 
of numbers in the partial drought of 
1886, and the strenous efforts of station 
improvements and administration, the 
mortality was shocking, and the clip 
now passing into consumption one of 
the most inferior Australia has pro- 
duced. 

In regard to the wool that is for this 
current year’s consumption, and which 
Anrerican manufacturers will have to 
operate in, if they use this country’s 
growth, Goldsborough, Mort & Co. say 
thac the effects of the drought were 
shown in a marked degree on the clips 
of the past season from almost every 
district, the general character in re- 
gard to length, strength, and condition, 
as well as the weight cut per sheep, 
being the most inferior marketed for 
many years. 


We introduce, herewith, a map of 
New South Wales and Victoria, show- 
ing the wool districts of these colonies. 
From the Western District of Victoria 
the wool was moderately light in yolk 
but dusty and generally tender; to 
this, however, there were exceptions, 
a few well-known brands closely ap- 
proaching their usual high standard. 
In Gippsland wools the effect of a bet- 
ter season was apparent, and they 
were above the average in color, con- 
dition and growth. The Wimmera 
and Northern Victorian clips were, 
however, very thin, heavily loaded 
with earth, very tender, and in many 
instances the fibre was completely 
perished. 

From New South Wales the Eastera 
Riverina wools, while still standing to 
the front, were below their usual 
standard; they exhibited less depth of 
staple and brightness, much more 
dust, and nearly all clips contained a 
considerable proportion of tender 
fleeces—much that was not actually 
tender was weak, and lacked elastic- 
ity. Central and Western Riverina 
showed the full effect of drought; the 
clips were dull, dusty, tender, impov- 
erished, and unattractive. From the 
Central Division of New South Wales 
many of the clips showed a fine, soft, 
fairly-sound fibre, but were rather 
short in staple, and carried more than 
the usual quantity of earth, and less 
yolk. The product of the Northern 
Districts was rather short in staple, 
and fine-haired, but moderately sound, 
with not much yolk, but a good deal 
of dust; while from the Westerp 
Division generally, came an attenuated 
fibre, without elasticity, little yolk, 
and a liberal supply of red earth, par- 
ticularly along the perished backs. 

Queensland wools from the Mitchell 
District were also short in staple, but 
soft, of good color, with a scanty sup- 
ply of yolk, free from seed, but very 
dusty. From the South-west the clips 
were short-stapled, deficient in yolk, 
and dusty, though free from seed. 
Those from the South-east showed to 
more favorable advantage, being 
cleaner and less tender, and also not 
exhibiting such diminution in length 
of staple. Many scoured clips from 
the Mitchell District were submitted 
during the season, and were noticeable 
as being well washed, of good color, 
fine, soft, and free from seed. 

The New South Wales clip as a 
whole showed only too clear evidence 
of the far-reaching nature of last 
year’s drought, a very large propor- 
tion of the season’s yield being weak 
and short in staple and in poorly- 
nourished condition. though, on the 
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other hand, lightness and freedom 
from burr and seed (relatively, that is, 
as compared with the preceding sea- 
son) to some extent compensated for 
such imperfections. 

From the North-west, wool proved 
tender, and heavily impregnated with 
dust. In the northern districts of the 
Upper Darling, Liverpool Plains, and 
Gwydir the effects or drought were 
not so particularly noticeable, and 
consequently a better nourished 
staple, of average strength and con- 
dition, was available therefrom. On 
the other hand, from the eastern por- 


spicuous by reason of the lack of 
discrimination evinced in skirting and 
classing. Want of body and tender- 
ness of staple were specially noticea- 
ble in wools from the Upper Murrum- 
bridgee District; whilst of the produc- 
tion of the Monaro districts, where 
favorable weather had, as a rule 
prevailed, a large proportion proved to 
be of bold, well-nourished, and sound 
staple of good combing type. 

As regards the condition and quality 
of wool in South Australia, the effects 
of the drought have shown all along 
the line, and in many cases the wools 
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WOOL DISTRICTS—AUSTRALIA, 


tions of the Liverpool Plains, where 
dry weather had been persistent, less 
attractive samples came to hand. 
New England clips vary greatly 
both as regards growth and condition. 
Mudgee wools well maintained their 
traditional reputation for general ex- 
cellence, though their normal bright- 
ness was less in evidence than usual. 
From Bathurst the wool proved dis- 
appointing, alike as regards growth, 
strength of staple, and general 
appearance, whilst many of the 
smaller clips were undersiredly con- 


from the grass country have suffered 
more than those from the saltbush 
districts. In a few instances, wools 
from the Adelaide Hills are up to the 
average, but these are quite the ex- 
ception. There has been much of 
poorly-grown, short, and tender wool 
in all the catalogues, and though the 
early Northern and South-eastern 
wools were comparatively dry in con- 
dition, the later clips have shown an 
amount of yolk hardly to be expected 
in so bad a year. There has been less 
of seed and burr than usual. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


Knit Goods Situation. 


The presence of the war cloud was 
not seriously felt in the knit goods 
trade until the middle of April; then it 
shut down like a fog. In consequence, 
at this writing, business is confined to 
immediate requirements. To put the 
outlook in a nutshell, the closest ob- 
servers look for a continuation of 
present conditions several weeks. 
They argue that not until the Spanish- 
American embrogolio is cleared away 
by mutual agreement, or two or three 
important encounters have indicated 
the strength of the opponents, will 
there be anything like general buying. 

Aside from the great weight of war, 
which will sooner or later adjust itself, 
the situation contains few dispiriting 
elements of moment. In view of the 
uncommon factor now influencing the 
market, it seems advisable this month 
to note several of the manifestations, 
leaving the reader in large part to 
draw his own inferences. 

At the outset the foundation of ‘the 
Knit Goods Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion should be mentioned. This does 
not include hosiery interests. It has 
yet to appear how many mills will en- 
ter the combination. Not enough ‘to 
warrant the carrying out of 'the plan 
are assured. The directorate of the 


Association includes ‘the names of sey- 


eral men who are far from being rain- 
bow chasers, and if they are able to 
conciliate the different interests, the 
Association cannot but have a formid- 
able force. If they do not harmonize 
these interests, another association is 
a certainty. And, indeed, there are 
those who say that another combina- 
tion—of not necessarily a rival nature 
—is unavoidable. The formation of 
this associaition is wholly in line with 
the probabilities we have indicated 
nvore ‘than once in this letter since bast 
fall, when the Valentine combine 
failed, in large measure, to accom- 
plish its aim. Since 'then it has only 
been a question of time when another 


organization would be established 
with deeper foundations, based on 
more intimaite relations. The prelimi- 
nary steps could not have been kept 
quieter, and little is likely to be heard 
of any other combine before it be- 
comes an actuality. 

Now something about the drift of 
style. To begin with hosiery: Fan- 
cies are drifting more and more into 
lisle goods and half hose. There is a 
steady increase for light colors, which 
go even to white and cream grounds. 
This is in line with the call for un- 
bleached hose among the fine ‘trade. 
The rage for fancies, as a whole, has 
by no means reached high-water mark. 
It should be noted, however, that part 
of the plaid trade is drifting toward 
hair-line stripes and Roman stripes. 
Chemnitz manufacturers say there 
is a marked falling off in the de- 
mand for fleeced hose. The move 
ment toward finer gauges in im- 
ported cassimeres is to accomplish a 
saving in the duties. Speaking of tar- 
iff reminds one that the host of cotton 
imitations of woolen hosiery is in- 
creasing every week, owing to the 
prohibitory rates on woolens. The un- 
precedented amount of wet weather 
the last six weeks has put a damper 
on golf and sporting hosiery. 

Unfortunately, underwear does not 
offer such opportunity for display as 
hosiery, and, Consequently, cannot sim- 
ilarly avail itself-of the craze for fan- 
cies that has gone wide open in foot 
coverings, since the advent of the low 
shoe for cycling. A great part of this 
fancy demand is supplementary, as is 
proved by the fact that 'the demand 
for staple Dlack stockings has not ap- 
preciably diminished. This demand 
for fancies is not a fad (fad stands for 
day), and happy the dealer who com- 
prehends the fact without loading 
himself with glaringly unique designs. 
Complaints continue regarding fleeced 
goods, particularly fleeced underwear. 
It is the old story of intense compe- 
tition in a temporarily promising field, 
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—a survival of the fittest amid a host 
of pretenders. Ootton mixtures stead- 
ily increase new tariff goes 
marching on. 

Duplicate orders are insignificant on 
everything. 

There is a line in a certain play, “All 
that Arizona needs is a little rain and 
good society.” All that the knit goods 
business needs is a dry spell and a lit- 
tle peace. 


as the 


Kniting Machine Device. 


We illustrate, herewith, a recently 
invented device relating to knitting 
machines, having spring bearded 
needles, and of the class for knitting 
a fabric having in addition to the 
warp and weft threads, a _ third 
thread, formed into a knitted stitch. 

The object of the invention is to 
provide means for properly guiding 
the weft-thread to the needles and 
the knitting-wheel; and it consists 
of a rotatable device having a por- 
tion engaging the weft-thread insuch a 
way as to guide it on the outside of 
the row of needles; and the invention 
also consists in a wheel for guiding 
the weft-thread, the wheel being jour- 
naled so as to have a portion to en- 
gage the weft-thread and lay it prop- 
erly upon the needles of the machine. 

The accompanying drawings will 
give a good idea of the device. As it 
relates only to the weft-thread-laying 
device, we have not illustrated any of 
the other parts of the machine, and 
hence they may be of any approved 
pattern and kind. By referring to the 
drawings, it will be seen that jour- 
nalled in a support of the 
needles is a rotatable wheel, arranged 
at an relatively to the 
needles, and having its edge in contact 
with the needles, with its edge formed 
with a series of notches or serrations, 


outside 


acute angle 


properly placed to receive the needles 
as they move past the wheel. Refer- 
ring to Fig. A, it will be seen that 
there is a guide through which the 
weft tbread is fed, the latter extend- 
ing from an aperture in the guide to 
the point of contact of the wheel and 
needles, so as to lie in a groove or re- 
cess formed by the same. 


The thread which forms the knitted 
stitch is shown in this diagram as 
being on the needles, the warp thread 
being indicated by dots. When the 
needles revolve and move past the 
rotatable wheel, the thread is carried 
around and lies closely against the 
knitted stitch, and over the tops of the 
needles, so as to be knitted into the 
fabric by the knitting wheel, which 


is here omitted. The position of the 
thread when it lies between the wheel 
and the needle is illustrated in Fig. B. 
The essential feature of this device, it 
should be said, is the movable support 
arranged to lay and hold the weft 
thread over the tops of the needles. 
By means of a device of this char- 
acter the thread may be supported 
during the time that it is passing from 
the guide until it is laid upon the 
needles. It frequently happens that 
unless a support of this kind for the 
thread be employed the thread will 
drop away from the needles or will 
not be guided properly to the same, 
so as to be knitted into the fabric by 
the knitting-wheel. The eye through 
which the thread passes must perforce 
be slightly lower than the needles, so 
that the tendency of the thread is to 
drop off from the especially 
when knot in it, which, 
catching in the guide, causes a mo 
mentary stretching or tightening of 
the thread, thereby allowing the lat- 
ter to drop from the needles when it 
contracts. By employing this device 


same, 
there is a 
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the thread is not allowed to slip and 
is continuously carried to the needles 
and supported until it is properly laid 
upon the same. 





The Millar Loom. 
STRAIGHT KNITTING MACHINE. 


Some recent improvements have been 
made to the Millar straight knitting 
machine, more familiarly known as 
the Millar Loom, which we were the 
first to give a description of in any 
textile journal, in our issue of last 


as improved, has just been finished, 
and, by the projectors, it is looked upon 
as a satisfactory piece of work. It is 
proposed to subject this loom to a 
series of tests before going further 
towards the manufacture of the ma- 
chine. It is stated that a number of 
applications have been made for trial 
looms, and the future of the company 
will depend upon the success of its 
trials. 

The Millar loom is an American in- 
vention, and the American patents 
are owned by the inventors or their 
assigns. The foreign patents, alone, 
































THE MILLAR LOOM,.—SIDE ELEVATION. 


January. where a perspective view of 
it appeared. This loom has been ex- 
ploited more in England than in this 
country, and efforts have been made 
there, but with what success we donot 
at present know, of floating a corpor- 
ation for the purpose of its manufac- 
ture, with a share capital of $1,750,000. 

The first general meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the stock of the Bnglish 
company was held the latter part of 
February. At this meeting it was 
stated that a great many difficulties 
had been contended with, chief among 
them being the engineers’, or me- 
chanics’ strike, which hindered the 
building of the looms. The first loom, 


belong to an English company. We 
do not propose at this time to go into 
the alleged merits of this knitting 
loom, but shall confine ourselves in 
this article to the machine in its pres- 
ent form, with recent improvements, 
which will undoubtedly be understood 
by an examination of the accompany- 
ing illustrations. This straight knit- 
ting machine, or knitting loom, as it 
is sometimes called, consists in the 
novel construction and arrangement 
of parts whereby the fabrics pro- 
duced by it is composed of a series of 
upper knitting threads interlocking 
with each other and with the warp 
threads, in a series of lower filling 
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threads alternating with the upper 
threads, as noted in our diagrams, and 
laid continuously in a straight man- 
ner along one side of the warp 
threads. 

While the machine, as first exploit- 
ed, was capable of operating smooth- 
ly at a comparatively quick rate of 
speed, it has been found from exper- 
jience very desirable to increase the 
speed, and thereby correspondingly in- 
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crease the 
product. 

The recent improvements that have 
been added to the machine are for the 
purpose of successfully driving it at 
a faster rate of speed, reducing the 
working friction, and placing the parts 
so that they may be more accessible 
for inspection, adjustment, etc., and 
for a more uniform traveling of the 
guides for the threads. 

The view of the side elevation will 
show the general arrangement of the 


percentage of output or 


traveling mechanism, and the means 
for operating the several thread and 
guide carrying chains. It will be seen 
by referring to this diagram that the 
filling or weft threads are wound on 
the lower series of spools or bobbins, 
better seen in the transverse section 
view. The upper knitting threads are 
similarly wound, and, like the lower 
series, are carried by the links of a 
chain. The several chains and guides 
are so set or adjusted with respect to 
one another that they all travel in 
unison, continuously, at the same rate 
of speed. 

In the transverse section view, It 
will be seen that there are two sets of 
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needles, and also two complete sets 
of thread or yarn, the arrangement 
being such that two connecting webs 
or widths of fabric are produced si- 
multaneously. We have added an en- 
larged view of one of the sets of 
needles, so that their arrangement 
may be better seen. Each set of 
needles, guides, etc., operate to intro- 
duce the threads at the upper edge 
of the corresponding needle bar or 
plate, the fabric produced passing 
downwardly through the narrrow cen- 
tral opening, as will be seen, thence 
round a guide roll, to and between a 
pair of driven friction rolls, to the 
web beam or roll on which the fabrie 
is mechanically wound. 
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A Newly-Patented Machine for Knitting 
Gloves and Mittens. 


There has recently been patented a 
knitting machine of which the special 
feature is that a great variety of 
stitches can be produced in knitting 
gloves and mittens. It is a power ma- 
chine and yet all the fancy effects that 
hitherto have been obtained on hand 
machines can be produced. It is a 
latch needle machine on the Lamb 
principle. ‘The novel feature is that 
there are two sets of needles of dif- 
ferent lengths whose butts are on dif- 
ferent levels. These needles are actu- 
ated by two sets of cams, which are 
in turn actuated by the pattern chain 
operating on the cam carrier, and by 
means of the cams the different sets 
of needles are locked or unlocked. 
Whe the cams are locked, the need- 
les actuated by those cams will knit. 
When the cams are unlocked the need- 
les will not knit. The needles may 
be made to knit either a plain stitch 
or a tuck stitch, the plain stitch being 
made on all the needles working one 
after the other in succession, while the 
tuck stitch is made by knitting on all 
the needles in one stroke of the cam 
earrier and on only a portion of said 
needles, as, for instance, each alternate 
needle on the return stroke, and then 
again on all the needles, and on the 
second return stroke knitting on those 
needles only which the first stroke did 
not knit. ‘he details by which this 
method of operation is accomplished 
are quite simple. The possibilities in 
the way of fancy stitches seen to be 
very great. Its specialty is the French 
tuck, but the cross tuck and other 
similar stitches can be made as well; 
also, knit gloves with raised backs and 
glove ‘ingers, while the inventor 
claims it is equally well adapted to 
fancy sweaters and novelty 
The inventor is not in a position to 
put the machineon the market himself, 
and has, as yet, made no arrangements 
for doing so. He informs us that he 
would either sell the patent outright, 
or maké such other arrangements as 
would promise the best returns. 


goods. 


The advantages of this machine are: 

First, it will make any tuck stitch 
desired, and is especially adapted for 
the “French tuck,’’ or raised cross- 
tuck stitch. It will change automatic- 
ally from. any tuck stitch to plain, 
while in motion, between each stroke 
of the cam carrier if desired. One 
thread only is necessary to produce 
tuck patterns, the two sets of 
needles receiving the yarn from one 
feed. By adding stripes, 
blocks, checks, spots, and an unlim- 
ited number of patterns, can be made. 

This machine worke with a loose need- 
le bed, which enables it to be changed 
instantly from the coarsest to finest 
gauge, or from hands of gloves to fin- 
gers. This machine is practically 
adapted for making sweaters, ladies’ 
vests, ete. In the manufacture of 
knitted gloves it is claimed that it 
will save from 30 to 40 per cent., and 
is especially adapted for knitting 
fingers on any kind of gloves. 


these 


colors, 





Necessity for a Change. 


A great many attachments, and nov- 
elties, both for flat and circular knit- 
ting machines, have of late been in- 
troduced. That more wonderful novel- 
ties will appearin knitted fabrics, than 
any one can imagine, is not far dis- 
tant. As I made mention, a few years 
ago, in your magazine, knitting was in 
its infancy. Thus far my prediction 
has been verified,for the many designs 
that I have seen of late justifies me 
in saying that next year will show 
such a variety of knitted fabrics, that 
it will astonish the trade, thus show- 
ing the necessity for a change, and 
manufacturers will do well to take 
heed. 

The revolution in knitting frames 
may be the forerunner of doing away 
with some other line of textile fabrics, 
as the knitted undergarments has 
superseded the old line of woven flan- 
nel goods. Very few of the latter are 
now worn. 

Considering the large diversity of 
knitted fabrics which are now made, 





with the many devices and attach- 
ments that have been adopted for 
such, they have made it extremely dif- 
ficult to many knitters unless they are 
very ingenious or experts at their call- 
ing. For example, a short time ago in 
a mill where I was called to take 
charge, a manufacturer in the same 
town, who made knitted linings, and 
who purchased his yarn, called at the 
mill office to see if we would make 
him some yarn, as we had carding and 
spinning machinery for our own use. 
We agreed to make him a small lot, 
as an experiment, after telling me 
what he intended it for. He gave me 
the guage, etc., of his machine, for he 
had a large circular frame made for 
the purpose. The yarn had to be made 
from coarse, lamb’s pulled wool, some- 
thing like Scotch cheviot, the size to 
be nearly 27 1/3 grains, a very coarse 
yarn to be used on power frames. The 
roving on the finisher card had to be 
made as heavy as possible, and the 
delivery on the spinning mule just 
enough to make a good even round 
thread, with twist enough to wind and 
knit well. As I was anxious to see the 
result, I went to the manufacturer to 
find out if it was satisfactory. I was 
glad when he told me it was all 
right. He took me into ‘the mill 
and showed me some of. the cloth, 
which was very heavy, with a cot- 
ton back, and the wool yarn for 
face, something similar to plush 
work. The goods made were beau- 
tiful, for lap robes, muffs, capes, 
etc. Colored a glossy black with heavy 
linings, it takes a good judge of furs 
to tell it from the genuine, for the 
coarse wool that I used, when teazled, 
and the twist I put in the yarn (left 
hand twist) gave it the curly appear- 
ance of coarse fur more then of wool. 
Some of our swell overcoats and caps, 
buffalo robes, etc., are made on the 
knitting frames of today, closely re- 
sembling the cheap astrachan. ‘These 
goods leave a good margin to the man- 
ufacturer, and as the old adage goes, 
“the early bird finds the worm,” so 
with the manufacturer that is alert. 
Old Superintendent. 
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Chemnitz Knitting Industry. 


Editor Textile World: 

Yarns, one of the main factors in the 
value of almost all forms of textiles, 
are high and are going higher. Orders 
for cotton yarns were not as large as 
good prospects for ’98-"99 would war- 
rant. Combed yarns stand well; so, 
too, do yarns for embroidery. The 
Union of Manufacturing Spinners 
pushed the price up about half a cent 
per pound. (4pf per kilo). 

Hosiery has held its own, especially 
in fancies. These are going in goodly 
quantities and prices. The demand 
for staples is growing with every mail. 
The supply of fancies is not nearly up 
to the demand; and this is by no 
means beyond expectation. No one ex- 
pected such a rush six months ago; 
but once the “craze” took hold, no one 
was surprised to see it increase. The 
very bright bases, for plaids, are giv- 
ing way. more and more, to softer and 
more subdued colors; notably tan and 
marine blue bases. Stripes, too, find 
favor; this because fancies are fetch- 
ing good prices and because no one 
can turn plaids off fast enough. Sport- 
ing hose, golf, bicycle, and lawn tennis 
goods are supposed to harmonize with 
shirts and sweaters this season. 

Winter goods go slow. Orders from 
New York, Boston, Chicago, ete., ete., 
do not come in as fast as manufac- 
turers would like to book them. No 
one is hiring new clerks for booking 
purposes. American buyers are taking 
their own time in ordering. Fleece 
lined goods went fairly well, taking 
the place of woolens; but in by no 
means such big quantities as was ex- 
pected from reports that reached us 
from that side. American buyers, up 
to date, have been little more numer- 
ous than white blackbirds. One or 
two have wintered here, but bough: 
only in such quantities as circum- 
stances in the United States war- 
ranted. Everyone is eagerly awaiting 
the coming of O’Connel, Beers, Shiff, 
Mullen, ete., in March. Even England, 
one of the very best customers -on 
Chemnitz’s books, ‘bought carefully 
and in much smaller quantities than 
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usual, even for the colonies. Brazil’s 
reduced tariff rates, concerning which 
no one had the secret, though they 
took effect from Jan. 1, 1898, are 
looked to as aids and quickeners of 
trade. It may surprise you; but one 
of the biggest factories in Saxony 
sends more than half its product, es- 
pecially woolen hose, to England. 
There are no particularly new or nice 
novelties. I can conceive of no nicer 
hose than the beautiful plaids now be- 
ing turned off. I am told that Troyes, 
backed by Paris, is turning off nothing 
more beautiful. 

Gloves are going along at the old 
gait; slowly. Prices are low, profits 
small. Winter orders were not partic- 
ularly large, still they kept the help 
at work. Ringwood’s have gone well, 
so well that it was hardly possible to 
put forth a sufficient supply. If some 
one would only push a particular kind 
of textile glove, running it as plaids 
are running and as plaids are likely to 
run, he would win the everlasting 
gratitude of the glove men. 

Orders, on hand for underwear are 
filled as fast as manufacturers can 
make goods. No one is able to say 
just to an hour how soon he can de- 
liver; for, foolishly enough, lots of Con- 
tinental buyers waited till the last 
moment before placing orders, thus 
crowding the knitters. Every effort is 
being made to come to time. 

As I was about to seal this letter, I 
learned that there is no change in the 
hosiery situation; that yesterday’s 
mail, from your side, brought tidings 
of no turn in the plaid tide, that blacks 
would. go well, etc. I learn also that 
manufacturers here have no fears ip 
the matter of orders for next season, 
that their only fear is that they will 
not be able to carry out the orders 
booked. In fact, the orders already 
entered can hardly be filled on time. 
Lucky are those fortunate enough to 
be able to fill; for new orders for 12 to 
18 months are ready to their hands. 
1 saw several loads of machinery la- 
belled U.S. of A. 

An interesting phase of industrial 
life here is the interest taken by every- 
one in supporting the new naval ap- 


sismark’s famous 
merchant marine is 


propriation bill. 
saying, “A good 


the handmaid that will help all other 
industries, of agriculture, manufacture 
and commerce.” The day we give over 
our freight or carrying trade to others, 
that day will date the destruction of 
our home industries. 

Chemnitz, Saxony. 


ARISTIDE. 
Verviers’ School for the Textile Indus- 
tries. 


Editor Textile World: 

Towards the end of 1875, Verviers, 
in Belgium started out to get up a 
“Scuola Superiore Manifatturiera” as 
the Italian, from which I translate 
puts it, or Manufacturing High School. 
It was to be dedicated, especially, to 
everything connected with the city’s 
textile industries. Sub- 
scription lists were opened and sent 
out to private parties who contributed 
considerably large sums. After va- 
nious vicissitudes, aided by the na- 
tional government, by the province of 
Liege and the Commune, a suitable 
building was put up, equipped and 
opened. In October 1894, classes were 
organized and _ instructed. Three 
years have passed, prosperous and 
progressive years. Of no institution 
in Verviers are its citizens more proud 
than of the school that aids its work- 
ers in wool, cotton and silk. The 
school has demonstrated its right to 
be, a dozen times over. The courses 
of instruction, conditions of admis- 
sion, the hours of study, etc., consti- 
tuted grave questions which were 
happily and most successfully solved. 
It was and it is believed to be best to 
keep its courses for the chiefs or cap- 
tains of industry, reserving for opera- 
tives and technicians the so-called 
professional schools. 

The course covered by ‘this school 
takes four years. The first year’s work 
is entirely scientific, the second year's 
scientific with practical application; in 
the two last years, entirely practical. 
Each year sees an inérease in the 
number of students. 

The course covers, in 
taught, industrial chemistry, 


or section’s 


matters 
dyeing 
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the technology of textiles, and raw 
materials for textiles, weaving, me- 
chanics, elementary (theoretical), and 
applied, the putting up, taking down 
and mending of machines, physics, 
electro-technical laws, descriptive geo- 
metry, industrial and commercial 
geography, industrial economics, ac- 
counts, languages, especially English 
and German. There are regular and 
free students. The former, to get a 
degree, must undergo specified exami- 
nations. : 
Belgians pay 250 franes ($50.) annu- 
ally, strangers 1000 francs or $200. The 
so-called free students, persons who 
are permitted to attend any course 
they please, without being bound to 
regular hours, courses, if Bel- 
gians, pay $4.00 per annum for every 
hour in the week of theory that they 
take; and $20.90 for every hour in the 
laboratory; strangers pay four times 
as much. 


etc., 


Strangers are not admitted 
to the Verviers or Belgian factories 
without a special permit. To be ad- 
mitted to the school, one must be 16 


years old, must pass the examination 


prescribed for admission, and pay 
$5.00. The examination covers French, 
Flemish, German or English, history, 
geography, arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, descriptive geom- 
etry, analytical geometry,drawing and 
designing. The final examination con- 
fers upon the person passing it suc- 
cessfully, the title of “Engineer of the 
High School of the Textile Arts.” It 
may not seem much, but it really 
means a great deal. 

Attached to the school is a most ex- 
cellent library of technical books, per- 
taining, particularly, to textiles, and 
a magnificent collection of machines, 
samples, ete. There are machines for 
power and hand to belp in instruction; 
besides a cabinet of physical objects 
and a laboratory of chemistry and 
dyeing. It is to schools such as this 
that Belgium owes ‘her present posi- 
tion. 

But Belgium’g best have not done 
for her what Germany’s have done, 
and are doing, for that country. Here 
they have helped beyond the dreams 
of their original founders. They are 


as much, or more, an integral part of 
this people’s popular system of educa- 
tion than are the famous Folks’ 
schools (Volksschule). At every turn 
in the textile lines, these schools con- 
front us. No industry is so insignifi- 
cant, at least in Saxony, that it can- 
not command capital enough for a 
school. “Who has the schools has the 
future,” is the famous saying of Bis- 
mark. Give America such schools, 
and Saxony will have to seek other 
markets then for the major part of 
her textile output. Not what the 
United States are or have been with- 
out these schools, but what they 
would be with them. Not what these 
people are or are not with them, but 
what they surely would be without 
them, is the question to ask. The an- 
swer will not be wanting. 

Cid. 


BROwN. 
Verviers, Belgium. 





Plush Knit Goods. 


We are in receipt of a specimen of 
plush knit goods, made with special 
reference to its use in the Klondyke 
region. It is of great thickness and 
warmth. We can say but little about 
how it is made, at this time, as we are 
not permitted to do so, more than that 
the machine upon which it is knitted 
is of great diameter (from 36 to 56 
inches) with feeds from 16 to 25, and 
more, if. desired. The gauge is very 


coarse, and the amount of cloth that 
can be produced ‘in an hour, is said to 


be astonishing. The machine, as re- 
ported to us, will knit as much in a 
given time as eight or ten power looms 
could produce. There is an application 
for a patent pending. This knitted 
fabric is for the inside lining of a bed 
to be used in the Arctic reigons. The 
bed for which this fabric is intended is 
made quite large, sufficient to cover 
the person comfortably, and sewed up 
in the form of a bag. The outside 
covering of the bed is made of good 
rubber, or A-l oil-cloth, underneath 
which is a good quality of duck, or A-1 
sail-cloth, and under this is the knitted 
fabric in question. When taking pos- 
session of the bed, the person enters 
feet first, and then covers his head 
with a flap. 
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Oo. R. YOUNG, M. E., Editor. 


Chalk Talk. 
TO FIND TOTAL HEAT OF STEAM. 


Heat is measured by the change of 
temperature it produces in a given 
weight of any substance. A heat unit 
is that amount of heat which will 
raise the temperature of one pound of 
water one degree F. at its point of 
greatest density which is 39 degrees F. 

Upon the application of heat to the 
bottom of a vessel containing water, 
the temperature will rise until the 
boiling point is reached, when steam 
will be rapidly formed. 

At this temperature the thermome- 
ter ceases to give any indication that 
heat is being added. 

If, however, the heat is applied until 
all or a part of the water has been 
boiled away or evaporated, for each 
pound of water so evaporated there 
will have been absorbed a definite 
quantity of heat. 

From the time that the heat was 
first applied until the water com- 
menced to boil, the amount of heat ab- 
sorbed is called the “sensible heat’’ or 
that which can be measured by a 
thermometer, each pound of water 
having absorbed a definite number of 
heat units which is called the “heat 
in liquid.” 

As steam is formed and water evap- 
orated, for each pound of water trans- 
formed into steam, an additional and 
much larger quantity of heat is ab- 
sorbed, and this is termed “latent 
heat” or “heat of vaporization.” 

The heat in liquid added to the heat 
of vaporization is equal to the total 
heat. 

Water at 32 degrees will require an 
addition of 180.9 heat units to bring 
it to the boiling point at atmospheric 
pressure. Thus 32 plus 180.9 equals 
212.9 heat units, which is the sensible 
heat or heat in liquid. In other words, 
water at a temperature of 212 degrees 


has absorbed 212.9 heat units for each 
pound. 

To evaporate each pound of water 
into steam at atmospheric pressure, 
will require the additional amount of 
heat of 965.7 heat units, which is 
termed “latent heat” or“heat of vapor- 
ization.” 

Adding the sensible heat 212.9 to the 
heat of vaporization 965.7, gives the 
total heat or 1178.6 heat units in one 
pound of steam at atmospheric pres- 
sure. 

For each degree above 212 F. as in- 
dicated by a thermometer, the total 
number of heat units in one pound of 
steam increases at the rate of .305 of 
a heat unit, thus to find the heat of 
steam at any given pressure, it will 
be necessary to know the temperature 
which is due to that pressure. 


Rule. Subtract 212 from the 
temperature of the steam (which 
may be found by placing a ther- 
mometer in the steam pipe, or by 
reference to a table of tempera- 
tures corresponding to pressures). 

Multiply the remainder by 305 
and add this product to the total 
heat of steam at atmospheric pres- 
sure, which is 1178.6; the sum 
will be the total heat units in one 
pound of steam at given pressure, 
from water at zero. 


For example, it is desired to find 
the total heat units contained in one 
pound of steam, the pressure of which 
as shown by the gauge is about 105 
pounds. 

To find the absolute pressure, 14.7 
pounds must be added to the gauge 
pressure which makes practically 120 
pounds. 

By reference to a table it is found 
that the temperature of steam due to 
a-pressure of 120 pounds absolute, is 
341 degrees F. 

Then from the rule, 341 minus 212 
equals 129 degrees, which is the dif- 
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ference in temperature of the water at 
boiling point, between atmospheric 
pressure and 120 pounds absolute 
pressure. : 

It has been previously stated that 
the total heat above 212 degrees in- 
creases at the rate of 0.305 of a heat 
unit for each degree F.; thus, 129 
multiplied by 0.305 equals 39.345 heat 
units. 

As 1178.6 heat units represent the 
total heat of steam at atmospheric 
pressure, then 1178.6 plus 39.345 equale 
1217.945 heat units, which is the total 
heat of saturated steam at 120 pounds 
absolute pressure. 

By saturated steam is meant the 
normal condition of steam generated 
in free contact with water, it being 
condensed if its temperature is re- 
duced, and more water evaporated if 
its temperature is raised, or in other 
words, it means dry steam. 





Care of Engines. 


E. H. KEARNEY. 

In these days of scientific engineer- 
ing, when problems are figured into 
the decimals, and the engineer is re- 
quired to use his best efforts towards 
securing safety and economy in the 
running of his plant, it is absolutely 
necessary that every detail in connec- 
tion therewith receives its share of 
consideration. 

It may be said, in this connection, 
that no part of an engine requires 
more intelligent care in the interests 
of safety and economy than the cylin- 
der and piston, mechanically consid- 
ered. 

Because the piston is invisible, it fol- 
lows that it does not always receive 
the attention that is given to parts 
that are exposed to view. In many in- 
stances neglect of this detail has been 
a prolific source of disaster. 

One of the most common causes of 
loss in the cylinder is leaking pack- 
ing rings in the piston. When these 
rings do not properly fit the cylinder 
bore, or are faulty in the joints, and 
loss is caused by allowing steam to 
blow from the admission end past the 
piston into the opposite end, which is 


open for the exhaust, it is obvious that 
as this steam does no work, the fuel 
consumed in making it is a dead loss. 

A good way to ascertain if the 
piston is leaking is to put the engine 
on the dead centre on the crank end; 
then take off the cylinder cover on the 
head end and admit steam back of the 
piston. If it leaks the leak can readily 
be seen. 

Another method is to place the en- 
gine on the centre—no matter which 
one—and if the cylinder is piped for 
indicator, open cock from opposite end 
from which steam is admitted. While 
this method would give good results 
if the valve was tight, it would not 
give the desired result if the valve 
was leaky. 

An indicator diagram will show a 
leaky piston by a drop in the steam 
line, and a corresponding distortion of 
the expansion line, supposing that 
wire-drawing, or possibly a leaky 
exhaust valve, was not responsible 
for it. 

While in some cases these leaks can- 
not be wholly prevented, owing to the 
cylinders being badly scored or worn, 
in the majority of cases they can be 
remedied to a very great extent. 

Packing rings that are found to be 
too small for the cylinder bore should 
be set out either by tightening the set- 
ting-out bolts or by peneing, the best 
method , obyiously being determined 
by the circumstances. To spread a 
ring by peneing its inside circumfer- 
ence it should receive a succession of 
hammer blows from the ball, or pene, 
of the hammer around its entire 
length, and care should be taken that 
the blows be struck as nearly as po: 
sible in the centre of the ring and at 
equal distances apart, otherwise the 
ring is apt to assume more or less of 
aspiral form, when it will not properly 
fit the joint, and it is liable to stick 
when going over portions of the cylin- 
der that may be of different diameters 
by means of wear. 

In spreading rings in this manner it 
is necessary to take into considera- 
tion the fact that a ring can be made 
tight without making it larger than 
the cylinder, that may be of varying 
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diameter by reason of wear, te any 
great extent, as most styles of piston 
rings have internal springs to assist 
their elasticity. 

Where these rings are used, good re- 
sults can be secure by making rings 
for the smaller bores, say up to 4 
inches, not more than 1-32 inch larger 
than the bore; from 4 inches to 8 
inches, not more than 3/644inch; 8 
inches to 12 inches, 1/16-inch larger; 
from 12 inches to 16 inches, 3/32-inch 
larger; from 16 inches to 20 imches, 
1% inch larger. 

It is a highly commendable practice 
to make periodical inspections of cyl- 
inders to ascertain whether the piston 
has lost its proper alignment by wear 
or other cause; if the cylinder has 
been cut; if the follower bolts are se- 
- cure and free from fracture; if shoul- 
ders have been formed at ends of bore 
from improper lining of connecting 
rod, whether cylinder oil is causing 
deterioration by acid which it may 
contain, or from the other numerous 
ills to which this important part of 
the engine is liable. 

Before starting an engine care 
should be taken that the cylinder is 
well warmed and that it is free from 
the water of condensation. Neglect in 
this regard is apt to cause leaky 
joints and packing rings and, in many 
cases, sprung piston rods can be 
traced to the same cause. The best 
test to ascertain whether a rod is 
sprung is to put it into a lathe and 
revolve between the centers. When a 
lathe is not accessable, good results 
can be secure by cutting Vs in a pair 
of wooden blocks of equal height and 
revolve the rods in the recesses. 

To secure smooth running in an en- 
gine the packing rings should clear 
the bore of the cylinder a little at 
each end of the travel. Many engines 
are designed so that the rings travel 
over the bore About 1/32 inch. This 
provides a clearance for the rings and 
prevents the formation of shoulders. 

When taking measurments to set 
piston in centre of cylinder, do not 
take them from the bore, but always 
from the centrebore. The reason for 
this is that while the bore may be 


badly worn, either vertically or hori- 
zontally, the counterbore receives no 
wear and retains the original align- 
ment. 

“Liners” that are put under the 
“horns” of “spider” should be cut so 
that they will have no lateral move- 
ment between spider and follower. If 
cut so as to be a loose fit the motion 
of the piston is apt to allow them to 
cut through the cast iron. 

Follower bolts lose much of their 
original strength by reason of crys- 
talization caused by alternate cooling 
and heating. A comparatively small 
strain will sometimes fracture a bolt 
that has been in use some years. 
Many engineers make a practice of re- 
newing these bolts at certain intervals 
of time, and the practice is highly 
commendable. When the follower has 
been taken off for some reason and 
when bolts are replaced, it is the best 
method to bring them up to a bearing 
before putting a strain on them with 
a wrench. First bring up one bolt so 
that it bears; then do likewise with 
the opposite one. Continue in a circle 
and set up evenly upon the bolts in ro- 
tation. 

It is poor policy to run an engine in 
ignorance of the location of the “strik- 
ing points” on cylinder heads. These 
points should be marked on the guides 
so that the engineer can clearly see at 
all times that the piston has sufficient 
clearance at the end of stroke—which 
clearance, other conditions being fa- 
vorable, should be kept equal at each 
end. If clearances have to be made 
slightly different to regulate travel of 
rings over counterbore, it is of slight 
importance. 

The following is a simple, yet effect- 
Ive method of locating the striking 
points and counterbores: After the pis- 
ton rod has been keyed in the cross- 
head, move it toward the crank end 
until the “spider” brings up solidly 
against the cylinder head. This is the 
striking point for this end. It should 
be located on the guide by a centre 
punch mark at the crank end of cross- 
head. Move the crosshead toward the 
head end of cylinder until the turned 
edge of spider against which the ring 
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will bear comes flush with the coun- 
terbore. Mark this point also on the 
guide at same end as before. Next 
move crosshead along and put in 
packing ring and riding ring. After 
these are in position move piston 
ahead until the ring on head end is 
flush with the counterbore. Locate 
this point also on the guide. 

Now with a pair of calipers line up 
piston in the centre of counterbore 
and put on follower head. The piston 
should be moved through cylinder a 
few times to see if everything works 
freely. Put cylinder cover on head 
and move piston ahead until it strikes. 
This is the striking point for head end 
—locate on guide same as before. 
This makes the job complete, and 
when the connecting rod is put up it 
ean be lined by these marks on 
guides. 

When an engine has been erected or 
overhauled for repairs, and before the 
pistons are put into the cylinders, it 
should be “blown through.” The 
throttle valve being opened, the steam 
allowed to blow through steam chest 
and ports into the cylinder, the valve 
gear being moved by hand so that the 
steam will blow through the parts al- 
ternately. If, by accident, nuts, 
washers, iron dust, or other sub- 
stances should remain in the passages 
they will then be dislodged and a 
serious menace to safety removed. 

Use good cylinder oil. A small 
quantity of such used judiciously is 
better than a cylinder flooded with a 
composition that is a lubricant In 
name only. 





Electricity. 


SWITCHBOARDS. 
ERNEST W. DAY. 


(Continued from April.) 

For constant potential systems, 
switches should have a firm and se- 
cure contact, make and break readily, 
and not stop after motion has once 
been imparted to the handle, the ob- 
ject of this being to avoid the possi- 
bility of contacts sticking when 


switch is opened or closed under 
heavy currents. 

Rheostats and _ resistance boxes 
should be placed on the switchboard, 
if not they must be located at least 
twelve inches from any combustible 
material or be separated therefrom by 
a non-inflamable, non-absorptive in- 
sulating material, the entire case to be 
constructed of metal or other non- 
combustible substance. 

It is customary to secure rheostats 
to the back of switchboard, allowing 
a stem, which is attached to the mov- 
able arm, to project through to the 
front and to be operated by a hand 
wheel or handle placed thereon. 

Great care should be taken to have 
all rheostat fittings electrically and 
mechanically perfect, as when dyna- 
mos are running together the failure 
of a rheostat or shunt fleld connection 
is a serious matter, often causing the 
loss of an armature. 

Automatic cut-outs (fuses or circuit 
breakers) should be placed on each 
feeder leaving the switchboard. 

When the feeder is to be used for 
lighting only, fuses will answer the 
purpose and the first cost is less; 
when, however, motors are to be oper- 
ated,a magnetic circuit breake? should 
be employed to take care of the sud- 
den and excessive calls for current to 
which a motor circuit is constantly 
subjected. 

Lightning arresters should be at- 
tached to each side of every over-head 
circuit leaving the building; they must 
be mounted upon non-combustible 
bases and constructed in such a man- 
ner that an are will not be maintained 
after the discharge has passed, there 
must also be no moving parts. 

They must be located in easily ac- 
cessible places, away from combusti- 
ble material and as near as possible 
to where the wires enter the building. 

In all cases kinks, coils, and sharp 
bends in the wires between the arrest- 
ers and the out-door lines must be 
avoided. 

A permanent ground connection 
should be made by means of metallic 
strips or wires having a combined 
conductivity of not less than that of 
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a No. 6 B. & S. gauge, copper wire, 
which must be run in as nearly a 
straight line as possible from the ar- 
resters to the earth connection. 

Ground wires for lightning arresters 
must not be attached to gas pipes 
within buildings. 

It is often desirable to introduce a 
choke coil into the circuit between 
the arresters and the dynamo, as this, 
while offering practically no resist- 
ance to the passage of the dynamo 
current, would cause a retarding in- 
fluence on a lightning discharge, and 
make the ground connection an easier 
path for travel. 

In no case should the ground wire 
from a lightning arrester be put into 
iron pipes, as this would impede the 
discharge. 

Recording watt meters are some- 
times used to account for the output 
of the dynamos, and are usually lo- 
cated upon the front of the board at a 
proper height to admit of readings be- 
ing quickly and accurately taken. 

Except in small installations using 
only one machine, a reliable ampere- 
meter should be provided and placed 
in the circuit between switch terminal 
and bus bar. 

When compound dynamos are being 
operated in multiple or parallel, the 
ammeter must be placed in series 
with the lead which comes direct from 
the brush of the dynamo, and not 
from the series coil, as otherwise all 
the current would not be indicated by 
the ammeter but a part would at 
times be taken off by the equalizing 
connection. 





Practical Electricity. 
TROUBLES. 


A dynamo or motor carefully instal- 
led and properly running is truly a 
thing of beauty to those who have care 
of it and a source of satisfaction to its 
owner. Trouble, however, in one 
form or another is sure to comesooner 
or later, depending on the grade of the 
machine and the skill and care in 
handling. 

It is likely therefore that a few hints 


as to the cause and remedy of such 
troubles will be acceptable to those 
who have the care of this class of ma- 
chinery. 

Obviously, the promptness with 
which such troubles are located and 
removed will have much to do with 
the success of the plant. Often indeed 
considerable expense is gone to in or- 
der to remove a fault, which with a 
little intelligence could have been 
remedied at trifling cost. 

For instance so slight a thing as a 
loose connection will often cause the 
shutting down of a whole factory with 
scores of hands. Other’ troubles 
equally as simple but not so easily lo- 
cated will cause annoyance and de- 
lay. In such cases, some knowledge 
on the part of the man in charge in lo- 
cating troubles would have enabled 
him to overcome the difficulty and 
save delays and consequent loss. 

It is proposed in the following, to 
give a systematic method for detect- 
ing such troubles as these. 

Fortunate it is, that the machines in 
question are mechanically so simple 
in their construction. 

With the exception of the commuta- 
tor and brushes, there are but two 
wearing parts; the two bearings which 
support the shaft of the armature. 
Quite in contrast in its simplicity to 
the steam engine with its multiplicity 
of wearing parts, oil cups and valves. 

From the fact that the dynamo or 
motor has so few parts we are able to 
classify their troubles through their 
effects under five heads, which are: 

1. Sparking at commutator. 

. Heating of the various parts. 

. Noise and speed. 

. Motor stops or fails to start. 

. Dynamo fails to generate. 

Any and all of these effects are quite 
obvious, even to a casual observer;still 
a most careful and thorough examina- 
tion should be made of the entire ma- 
chine in order to be sure of facts and 
to avoid jumping at conclusions. 

In the conisderation of the troubles 
as classified above the following order 
will be observed; 1st, the cause; 2nd, 
the symptom in detail; 3rd, remedy 
and how effected. 

As is very often the case, a symptom 
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may be developed in a machine from 
several causes or a cause may result in 
several symptoms. We shall, how- 
ever endeavor to make the distinction 
as clear as is possible without the 
help of the actual machines for illus- 
tration. 

Sparking at the commutator is 
caused, first, by the armature carry- 
ing too much current, due usually to an 
overload: in the case of the dynamo, 
too many lamps in circuit; or in the 
case with the motor, excessive fric- 
tional load, from hot bearings, arma- 
ture striking the pole pieces, belt too 
tight, or in general, too much mechani- 
cal work to be done. 

Excessive voltage on constant poten- 

tial circuits will also overload the sys- 
tem. 
The symptoms are a _ continuous 
sparking at the commutator during 
the times of maximum load and tend- 
ency to slipping of the belt. 

After a continuous run the armature 
becomes very much over heated and 
will burn out, if the load is not 
lightened. 

In this, however, there is an excep- 
tion, constant current arc motors. As 
the heating effect depends on the 
square of the current multiplied by 
the resistance (C?R) both of which fac- 
tors are constant in this instance, it 
is quite possible to overload machines 
of this type till the armature stops 
without risk of burning it out. 

Excessive frictional load is readily 
detected by turning the armature 
around by hand. 

Hot bearings will be treated more in 
detail under the head of heating of 
the various parts. 

Any excess in current is of course at 
once evident at ammeter and this may 
be taken as a conclusive test for all 
such overloads. 

The remedy for troubles of this na- 
ture is obviously to reduce the load, 
eliminate partial short circuits in the 
line and leaks as far as possible. 

Constant potential motors, especially 
those above five horse power are fre- 
quently subjected to overloads and 
strain at starting. 

If the starting box has too little re- 
sistance or is turned on too rapidly, it 


will cause the armature to start with 
a jerk and spark badly at first. A 
properly designed starting box will 
remedy the evil in the first instance 
and in the latter case, the exercise of 
proper care in starting. The handle of 
the starter should be allowed to re- 
inain an instant on the first and second 
contact points till the armature has at- 
tained some speed. 

Second, brushes sometimes are not 
set at neutral points, the symptom of 
this trouble will be a sparking and 
cutting of the commutator, the inten- 
sity of which will vary with the shift- 
ing of the brushes. 

The remedy cam best be explained 
by reference to Fig. 1, whicn shows 
the proper position of the brushes. 
The points where the brushes are rest- 
ing on the commutator where the 
greatest E. M. F. and the least spark- 


The Diameter of Commutation 
FIG. 1. 


ing are obtained are called the neutral 
points, as represented in the cut by the 
points “A” and “B.” 

The line joining these two points has 
been termed the diameter of commu- 
tation. This line it will be noted is 
not at right angles to the line joining 
the centres of the pole pieces, but is 
shifted through a small angle depend- 
ing on the direction of rotation and 
whether the machine is acting as a dy- 
namo or motor. 

With the dynamo the brushes will 
be given a forward lead, that is, they 
will be shifted from the horizontal in 
the direction of rotation. 

With the motor the shifting of the 
brushes will be against the direction 
of rotation and will be given what is 
termed a backward lead. 


(To be continued.) 
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Dye Recipes for May. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 


the TEXTILE 
recipes given. 


ORLD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed aceording to 
The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 


which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 


demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 p 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


ReciPe No. 65. 
Dark Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Wool Green S S on 100 pounds wor- 
sted yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

3 lbs Wool Green SS 

Cane ¢- Keller & Co., 104 Murray 8t., 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

A fine, full shade of dark green is 
shown here, dyed with Wool Green S 
S. The shade is somewhat of a bluish 
tint, which can be easily lightened by 
adding yellow to the bath. Wool 
Green S S will be found to be a fast 
and cheap color. (See recipe 54.) 


REcIPE No. 66. 
Light Blue on Cotton Yara. 
Direct Navy Blue 5096 on 100 pounds 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
6 oz. Direct Navy Blue 5096. 


(The Stone & Ware Co., 157 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y.) 


10 lbs. (ommon Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 160° F,, bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

For dyeing light shades of indigo 
blues, Direct Navy Blue is very well 
adapted, as the bath exhausts, and level 
dyeings are the result. For dark 
shades on hosiery and knit goods, this 
blue is especially good. See recipes 
40 and 61. In the latter, this dye is 
used in combination with Direct Brown 
5095, for a shade of seal brown. 


ReEciPE No. 67. 


Black on Cotton Varo. 


Iso Diphenyl Black B on 100 pounds 
cotton jarn. 


¢ pamphiet, in convenient form for preser- 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


Prepare dyebath to start with 


6 lbs. Iso Diphenyl Black B. 
(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray St., 


New York ) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in cloth at boil, and run one 
hour at that heat. For future kettles, 
use four per cent. of color. 

Iso Diphenyl Black B produces a 
bluer shade than the B R brand of 
this dye. This house has put three 
brands of this dye on the market, and 
dyers of hosiery and other goods can 
produce several shades of fast blacks 
from them for the trade. 


REciPE No. 68. 
Blue en Cotton Flannel. 
Alizarine Blue D R on 100 
cotton flannel. 
Prepare dye bath with 


2 lbs. Alizarine Blue D R 
(Victor Koechl & Oo., 79 Murray St., 
New York.) 
50 lbs. Common Salt. 


2 lbs. Sal Ammonia. 

Enter in yarn at 110° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn 45 minutes 
at that heat. Lift and rinse off, and 
turn 20 to 30 minutes at 140 to 150° in 
a bath of 

3 lbs. Blue Vitriol. 

Rinse. 

By after treating the D R Blue 
with Blue Vitriol, a very fine greenish 
shade of blue is produced, making it a 
very fast blue with an indigo hue. 
(See recipes 179 and 189, in the 1897 
Supplements, and recipes 13, 30, 43 
and 57, in the 1898 Supplements, for 
blues and blacks from these Alizarine 
dyes.) 


pounds 


Recipe No. 69. 


Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Lanafuchine S Bon 100 pounds wor- 
sted yarn. 
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Prepare dye bath with 


3 lbs. Lanafuchine S B 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co.,178 Front St., 
New York.) 


4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter in yarn at 120°; bring to boil 
while turning, and turn to shade at that 
heat. 

Lanafuchine S B produces a some- 
what bluer shade of color than the S 
G brand, sold by this house. Both 
brands are well adapted to dyeing 
piece goods, on account of their fast- 
ness and level dyeings. 


REcirPe No. 70. 


Dark Brown on 100 Pounds Cotton 
Warp and Sheoddy Filling Cloth. 


Columbia Black F B, ete. on 100 
pounds of cloth, white cotton warp 
and gray shoddy filling. 

Prepare dye bath with 


14 oz. Columbia Black F B 
1 lb. Orange T A. 
8 oz. Wool Black B. 


(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 55 
Beekman St , New York.) 


7 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in cloth at 120° F., bring toa 
boil in 14 hours, run § hour longer with 
steam shut off. Rinse. 

The above colors are very soluble in 
hot water, work very level on the fibre, 
and produce the same shade on cotton 
and wool in one bath. It would be 
well to compare this recipe with those 
of 188 (December, 1897) and 16 (Jan- 
uary, 1898), in which similar combina- 
tions are used for blacks on union 
shoddy cloths. Columbia Black and 
Wool Black are used in all these re- 
cipes, the shades of black being varied 
by the use of Guinea Violet 4 B and 
Orange T A as in recipes 188 and the 
present one.) 


Recipe No. 71. 
Medium Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Dingley 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


2 lbs. Dingley Blue No. 97. 


(The Hanna Schoellkopf Co., 185 No. 
Water St., Philadelphia, Pa ) 
20 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 


8 lbs. Alum. 


Blue on 100 pounds cotton 


Enter in yarn at 140° F., bring toa 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Dingley Blue, like Dingley Yellow 
(shown in recipe 59), is a valuable dye, 
being direct, and working on the fibre 
with alum and Glauber's Salt, and at 
the same time producing a fast color, 
to washing and light. 


RecIPE No. 72. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Soudan Black on 100 pounds of wor- 
sted yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

6 lbs. Soudan Black R R. 

(8 ~~ . Street, 85 Water St., New 
4 Ibs. Oil of Vitriol. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 140° F., bring toa 
boil while turning, and turn 14 hours 
at that heat. 

The range of the Soudan Blacks will 
be found to give excellent satisfaction 
to the dyer, for their fastness and 
cheapness, and because they will com- 
bine with acid dyes for deep shades. 
(See recipes 130, 152, 167, 172, and 
192, in our 1897 Supplements. ) 


Recire No. 73. 


Bluish Gray on Worsted Yarn. 
Gray N on 100 pounds worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


10 oz. Gray N. 


(Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 462 Cherry 
St., New York.) 


Enter in yarn at 130° F., bring toa 
boil while turning, and turn 15 to 20 
minutes at that heat. 

For producing even and fine shades 
on wool or cotton, Gray N will be 
found to be just what is wanted. The 
colors are fast, and cheaply and quickly 
dyed. (See recipe 49.) 


RecIPE No. 74. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Logwood, Etc., Extracts on 100 pounds 
cotton yarn. 
Mordant for 24 hours at 120° F., 


with 12 lbs. Sumac Extract. 


(Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front St., New 
York City.) 
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Then give eight turns in 
10 lbs. Nitrite of Iron. 
Rinse off and dye in a separate 
with 
20 lbs. Logwood Liquor No. 65. 
2 lbs. Bark Extract. 
(Stamford Mfg. Co.) 

Enter in at 120° F., bring up to 160° 
F., while turning, and turn § hour at 
that heat. Lift out, 
without washing. 

The above method of dyeing 
duces a fine, even and cl 
cotton yarn. It is an old method, and 
a sure one, as even shades are bound to 
result. Itis also quickly dyed, much 
more so than the one-dip method, as it 
requires no ageing. This black can be 
dyed at a very low cost. The amount 
of sumac used is for a standing kettle. 
The logwood and bark bath must be 
fresh with each batch. This is a com- 
bination which shou!d attract attention. 


bath 


extract and dry 


pro- 
2an black on 


Recipe No. 75. 
Medium Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Sulphur Acid Blue B on 100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


1 lb. Sulphon Acid Blue B. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 77 
William 8t., New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter in yarn at 110° F., 
ly to a boil while turning, and turn to 
shade at that heat. 

Sulphon Acid Blue B. is « new color, 
and is very soluble. It goes slowly 
and evenly on to the yarn. It dyesa 
clean color, which does not rub off. To 
exhaust the bath, add 4 to § per cent. 
of Sulphuric Acid. (See recipe 63). 


bring slow- 


Recive No. 76. 
Very Dark Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Logwood and Alizarine Blue G B on 

100 pounds worsted yarn. 
Mordant for 14 hours at boil with 

3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 

2 lb. Tartar. 
Rinse and dye with 


6 lbs. Solid Logwood N. 
(Stamford Mtg. Co., 
New York.) 


1383 Front St., 


8 lbs. Alizarine Blue G B 


(Anchor Oolor Mfg. Co., 
St., New York ) 
13 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter in yarn at 160° F., 
boil while turning, and turn 4 hour at 
that heat. 


462 Cherry 


bring to 


A very fast shade of blue is shown 
above, dyed with a combination of Log- 
and Alizarine G B. These 
two dyes, when combined, will produce 
fine by varying the amount of 
They 
gether, producing fast and cheap shades, 
This mode of producing blue-blacks 


and blacks, and blues, is practical, and 


wood N. 


blues, 


dyestuffs. combine well to- 


the fastest shades are dyed in this man- 


ner. Similar combinations have been 
used in previous recipes, with most ex- 
cellent results. A handsome medium 
blue shade on worsted yarn appeared 
in recipe 155 (October 1897) produced 
by the Blue G B 


alone. 


use of Alizarine 


Recire No. 77. 
Red on Cotton Vara. 
Brilliant Red D. on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
34 lbs. Brilliant Red D. 
(4. A eee & Co., 122 Pear! St., 
10 lbs. G lauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at boil, turn one hour 
at that heat. Cool down bath for one- 
half hour, while turning slowly. 

A fine, dark and bright shade of fast 
red is shown here. The dye used pro- 
duces a very fine shade, and is one that 
the dyer can depend upon for the same 
result on each batch. (See 
45 and 55 for other shades, 
dye.) 


recipes 
from this 


RecIre No. 78. 
Dark Reddish Blue on Woolen Cloth. 
Toledo Blue O. on 100 pounds woolen 
cloth. 
Prepare dye bath with 


5 lbs. Toledo Blue O. 
(C. — Co., 87 Park Place, New 


15 lbs. Acetate of Ammonia. 
Enter in cloth at 100° F., bring to 
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boil while-turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Toledo Blue O. produces a fine, dark 
shade of blue, The color does not 
crock, and is perfectly fast and can be 
combined Alizarine Green E B 
used in recipe 41. 


with 


Recipe No. 79. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
One-Dip Black No. 2 on 100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
15 lbs. One Dip Wool Black. No. 2. 
(T. Bairstow & Co., 211 Pear! St., New 
York.) 
2 lbs. Oxalice Acid. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn 14 
hours at that heat. 

The One-Dip Black shown here is 
dyed very easily and quickly. It is 
fast against fulling, and will not rub 
off or bleed in fulling or washing. It 
dyes very level on the fibre, and will 
be very valuable for hat or felt dyeing, 


as it will penetrate the thickest fibre. 
This dye appears in our recipes Nos. 
161 (Nov. 1897) and 9 (Jan. 1898), for 
a pearl and a slate color, respectively, 


on worsted yarn. They have been 


favorably commented upon. 


Recipe No. 80. 
Black on Worsted Yarn 
Acid Black on 100 pounds wool yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with. 


8 lbs. Acid Black No. 5584. 
(Read Hi: lliday & Sons, 100 William 
St., New York.) ‘ 
5 lbs. Sulphurie Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter in yarn at 160° F., bring to 
boil, and turn to shade at that heat. 


A fine, bloomy and full shade is 
shown here, which will be found to be 
avery fast, as well as a cheap color. 
The dye is very soluble, and when com- 
bined with acid blues, very fine and 
cheap shades of blue and blue-black 
can be obtained. [See recipes 151 
(October, 1897) and 164 (Nov. 1897.) 


WORLD 


New Dyes. 


We give in this issue some new dyes, 
to which we call the attention of our 
readers 

In recipe 67 will be seen the use of 
Iso Diphenyl Black B, sold by John J. 
Keller & Co., New York, for the pro- 
duction of black on cotton yarn. 
There are three brands of ‘this dye, 
used for coloring cotton. They are ex- 
ceedingly well adapted for union 
goods, coloring the wool and cotton a 
uniform black. These blacks, when 
dyed on cotton, stand acid, and are 
very useful for cross dyeing purposes, 
and the shades are not affected by hot 
ironing. We refer to our dyer’s com- 
nents, 

Wm. J. Matheson & Co., New York, 
show their Lanafuchine 8 B, in recipe 
69, for the production of a red on wors- 
ted yarn. There are two brands of 
this dye, which possess excellent prop- 
erties for dyeing pieces as well as 
yarns. They dye level in acid baths, 
and yield colors which are fast to 
light, alkalies and stoving, which do 
not rub off, and do not change in shade 
in drying or sponging. This dye does 
not tint the cotton in mixed goods. 
It is found of value for wool printing 
both as a print color and for produc- 
ing discharge effects. 

Orange T A, used in recipe 70, fur- 
nished by the New York & Boston 
Dyewood Co., New York, for produc- 
ing a dark brown, in connection with 
Columbia Black FB, is one of the 
group of substantive coloring matters 
sold by this house for dyeing cotton in 
a boiling bath with the addition of 
Glauber’s salt. This dye exhausts 
well, and colors evenly. This dye, 
when used alone, produces a red 
orange shade. 

C. Bischoff & Co., New York, show 
their Toledo Blue O, in recipe 78, for 
the production of a dark reddish blue 
on wool cloth. The bath in which this 
dye is used exhausts entirely, and the 
color is fast to sunlight and does not 
crock. It is also fast to washing. 
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Roundabout Notes. 


Horace Koechlin has just died at 
Rouen, having barely reached his six- 
tieth year. The last outcome of his 
fertile brain is a process for improving 
the fastness of paranitraniline red to 
light. The fabric is simply passed 
through dilute nitric acid with or with- 
out the addition of a metallic salt. The 
acid and the 
fabric may be woven or in yarn. Not 
only does the fastness of the dye bene- 


may be cold or warm, 


fit by the treatment, but the red be- 
comes sensibly brighter. The process 
is the subject of a recent French pa- 


tent. 


The B. A. & 8S. F. are beginning to 
find out that there is a chance that the 
trade in natural indigo will probably 
hold out for another three 
Their 


two or 


weeks, or perhaps even longer. 
product is indigotin, and natural indi- 


g indigotin plus something else, 


and this something else makes all the 


go 1s 


difference in the world as regards the 
fastness of the color when dyed on a 
fabric. It seems a rather clumsy pro- 
cess to use artificial indigotin in your 
vat, and then put in other things, but 
it is nevertheless the subject of one of 
their late patents. There is a big 
choice of the additional substances, as 
indigo gluten, albumen, dex- 
trin, starch, turkey-red oil, and gela- 
tine, as well as all kinds of glues and 


casein, 


soaps, find places in the list. 

The Janus colors from the Hoechst 
attracting 
include 


Farbwerke are just now 
considerable attention. They 
yellows, blues, reds, browns and greys. 
They can be used in dyeing cotton, 
wool, silk, and other fabrics, and they 
can be dyed on cotton and wool with- 
out mordants. They thus a 
wider range than any other known set 
of dyestuffs, and they appear to be 
from the 
They are 


have 


satisfactory on the whole 
point of view of fastmess. 


basie azo dyes of various origin. 


Dyes are now being prepared by gal- 
vanic action, including yellow mordant 
colors of great fastness and strength. 
The pro- 


harnessing of electricity is 


It delivers as well as 
transmits communications, and is bid- 


ceeding apace. 


ding fair to supersede steam and horse 
traction, as as to make pretty 
nearly everything. When it can do 
without the help of the effete old 
steam-engine, it will veri- 
table maid-of-all-work. 


well 


become a 


A new process of mercerization con- 
sists in passing the fabric to be mer- 
cerized betwen two rollers, the lower 
one hollow and with 
perforations. The alkaline liquid is 
placed inside this cylinder, and comes 
through 
thus a 


being covered 


into contact with the goods 
the perforations. There is 
steady pressure during the 
due ‘to the weight of the upper roller, 
and ft ‘is claimed for the process that 
the silky appearance which it imparts 
to the fibre is not only superior to that 
obtained in the ordinary way, but that 


process, 


it is not affected by any subsequent 
bleaching, dyeing, or printing that the 
fabric may have to undergo. 

M. Spica has worked out a process 
whereby adulteration of sumach with 
foreign leaves may not only be de- 
tected, but estimated quantitatively. 
The process is based upon the fact 
that a decoction of when 
treated with caustic potash and ace- 
tate of lead gives a brownish red solu- 
tion, which becomes wine-red when di- 
luted with water. The details of the 
practical application of the test are as 
5 grams of the suspected 
boiled for half an hour 
The decoction is 


sumach 


follows: 
leaves are 
with a liter of water. 
made up to a liter with 
cold, and is then filtered. 
this filtrate are 
flask with 5 cubic centi- 
1.184 
centi- 


water when 
25 cubic cen- 
timetres of now 
placed in a 
metres of basic lead acetate of 
specific gravity, and 15 
metres of solution of caustic potash of 
1.155 specific gravity. The mixture is 
shaken, and then evaporated 
to 15 eubie centimetres. If the 
the reddish brown 


cubie 


well 
down 
sumach is pure, 
solution got in this way is almost per- 
fectly clear, and the presence of any 
precipitate is a sign that adulteration 
is present in the sample. The solution 
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is now diluted to 250 eubic centimetres 
with water, and the intensity of the 
color estimated in the usual manner. 
With pure sumach the tint will be the 
same as that given by 0.15 grams of 
safranin to the liter of water, but 
with an adulterated example it will be 
weaker. Hence the 250 cubic centi- 
metres should be compared as in Nes- 
slerizing for ammonia, with a solution 
of safranin of the strength indicated. 
Microscopic examination is also very 
useful to any one acquainted with the 
appearances presented ‘by genuine su- 
mach under the microscope. — 


One hundred and sixty-eight new 
dyes were brought out last year, and 
an analysis of them gives the sub- 
joined results. As regards material, 
83 were for cotton (mostly substan- 
tive), 66 for wool, 4 for silk, and 15 
for mixed goods. As regards color, 
blue holds the first place with 43 out 
of the 168, black coming second with 
33. The other colors follow in this 
order: brown, 26; red, 23; violet, 14; 
yellow, 11; green, 10; orange, 5; and 
grey, 3. This shows how large the de- 
mand is for dark colors. In this con- 
nection we may remark that logwood 
is not yet played out for blacks. In 
fact, the quantity of it used by dyers 
keeps on increasing. As regards the 
birth places of the 168 dyes, Germany 
claims no less than 131 of them, Eng- 
land, 22; Switzerland 10, and France 5. 
As regards firms, Bayer and Cassella 
head the list with 35 dyes each, the 
average being about nine and a half. 


The presence of alpha-naphthol in 
beta-naphthol can be recognized with 
certainty by following out a process 
devised by M. Andre Dubosc. It con- 
sists in rubbing up the sample of beta- 
naphthol with water, filtering, mixing 
the filtrate with its own bulk of water, 
and then adding to it two drops of a 
well shaken solution of five cubic 
centimetres of bromine in 30 cubic 
centimetres of soda-lye (36 deg. Be.) 
and 100 cubic centimetres of water. 
If the beta-naphthol is pure, the addi- 
tion of the bromine solution to it will 
produce a pure yellow color which will 


disappear on shaking. If, however, 
alpha-naphthol is present, a permanent 
dirty violet color is the result. 


Fine effects are produced on cotton 
by printing it first with caustic soda, 
and ihen dyeing with a Diamine color, 
as the places impregnated with the 
caustic alkali take a deeper color than 
the rest of the fabric. The soda is 
mixed with thickening in the usual 

yay, and the dyeing must be done as 
rapidly as possible. 

Two good processes for getting dark 
coppery blues are as follows: Take 5 
per cent. of direct brown, 1 per cent. 
oxydiamine violet B, and 3 per cent. 
of common salt. Enter at 60 deg. C. 
and raise to the boil. After rinsing 
first in water containing a little hy- 
drochloric acid, and then with pure 
water, dye with 2 per cent. of naph- 
thindone previously dissolved in twice 
its weight of acetic acid. After boil- 
ing for some time, shut off steam, and 
add to the same bath 2 per cent. of 
sumach extract (30 deg.). Finally 
rinse in water containing % per cent. 
of tartar-emetic. The other process 
simply consists in substituting 1 per 
cent. of Diamine Blue Black R for the 
oxydiamine violet. 





Ventilation of Textile Factories. 


Abstracts of paper read by W. H. Casmey 
before the Soci ty of Dyers and Colorists. 


The importance of this branch of 
sanitation is not fully recognized, in 
fact in many places it is quite ignored. 
During my experience as a ventilat- 
ing engineer I have repeatedly gone 
into factories where probably 500 
people have been working, every win- 
dow and door closed so that no fresh 
air could possibly enter; the effect on 
one entering from the fresh air is al- 
most stifling. On occasion I have 
asked the person in charge, “Why do 
you keep the rooms closed so much?” 
and have been answered, “The work- 
people complain of draughts if the 
windows are open, and say if the 
rooms are warm and close they do not 
want so much to eat.” They are quite 
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correct in their reasons. Draughts 
will be felt if the ventilation consists 
of opening windows only, and the nat- 
ural inclination for food will be at its 
minimum when the air breathed is al- 
ready robbed of some of its life-giving 
gas (oxygen). 

Medical that an 
adult person passes through his lungs 
15 cubie ft. of air per hour, and to 
purity in 


authorities assert 


maintain the standard of 
the air, this should be multiplied by 
250 which gives 3750 cubic ft. per per- 
son per hour, and if this volume is re- 
duced, it can only result in reducing 
and 
ma- 


the energies of the workers, 
thereby the output 


A loom, a spinning, or a wind- 


from each 
chine. 
ing frame, represents so much capital, 
and it is the chief aim to make capital 
earn interest, and from observations 
I am satisfied that few things would 
add so much to the prosperity of our 
country as. workrooms and factories 
well warmed and ventilated. 

The 


recognized 


importance of fresh air was 
hundred 


with the 


years 
ago in textile 
trades, as we see by referring to the 
Act of Parliament, 1802. The first 
chuuse states that openings shall be 


nearly a 
comnection 


made through the walls of the mills 
so as to ensure a good supply of fresh 
air to the workers. Still, little 
has been done comparatively. We 
see in the cotton cloth factory act of 
less than 600 
hour 
two 


how 


six years ago, that not 
eubic ft. of air per head per 
must be supplied, and a year or 
hiter the rule came into 
for spinning We 
find that six times 600 cubic ft. are 
necessary, and in the next legislation 
on the subject we shall probably find 
specified; but 


same force 


rooms. however, 


the volume of air not 


what is of more importance, the 


quality which will necessitate about 
3000 cubie ft. of air per head per hour 
Manufacturers are 
beginning to find that ventilating fans 
are really in the long run economical. 
One or two who have begun with an 


being supplied. 


18in fan as an experiment have ended 
by fitting them in almost every room. 


For extracting dust, gases, fumes, 


and hot air they are invaluable. Con- 
that very 
reasonable in cost, and do not require 
much power to drive them, it seems 
how ignorant occu- 
piers are of their use and how reluc- 
tant at first to introduce them. The 
mecreased healthy look 
of the well-ventilated 
factory must compare favorably with 
the languid and pallid appearance of 
those in a close and defective one. 
The importance, or I would rather 
say the necessity, of ventilation from 
a commercial as well as a sanitary 
point of view is most apparent, and 
the question then arises how can the 
I think it is 
before 


sidering fans are now 


incredible most 


activity and 


workers in a 


desired ends bé attained. 
scarcely necessary practical 
men to refer much to the so-called au- 
tomatic ventilation, at any rate a 
word or two will be sufficient to show 
its value. 13 cubic ft. of air at 62 
degrees weighs one pound; take a 
room 60ft by 40ft. by 13ft. high, the 
air in such a room will weigh about 
one ton. Can we then expect the air 
to move from such an enclosure with- 
out expending some force upon it? ; 

I believe I am stating 
that the first modern type of fan ap- 
plied was iin connection with a sizing 


correct in 


room. Ten or twelve years ago this 
department was one of the most un- 
healthy, the walls in winter generally 
condensation, the air of 
point, 


wet with 


course being at saturation 


drops falling from the beams often 


causing the warps to iron mould. 
The men working under such condi- 
tions the day through and then hay- 
ing to walk home, sometimes a mile 
getting 
chills, hence the reason why so many 
joints 


or more, could scarcely help 


old sizers are found with 


twisted out of all natural shape by 
Now, 


ing rooms in many mills are as dry 


rheumatism. however, the siz- 
and healthy as any room. 

The natural result of the improved 
that the are 
healthier, the machines can dry over 


conditions being men 


20 per cent. more yarn in the same 
time with 10 Ib. less steam pressure, 


and what is technically known as tap- 
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ing is never found in a well-ventilated 
sizing room. 

The card room is a room where 
special care is required, as from some 
cottons a great deal of dust is given 
off, amd unless the fans and inlets are 
carefully arranged the dust may find 
its way into the preparing machinery, 
and thus cause dirty work. As a rule 
the fans are fixed down one side of 
the room close to the carding engines, 
the air being admitted on the other 
side. The fresh air thus passes over 
the preparing machinery, carrying 
any dust away with it and onward 
over the cards to the fans, where it is 
discharged to the outside. In some 
cases, however, the air cannot enter 
on the opposite side to where the fans 
are placed. The inlets may then be 
made on the same side as the fans, 
but near the tops of the windows, the 
total area of the inlets being equal to 
the area of the Many might 
raise the question: Will this not 
cause a short circuit of the air? and 
so it would with a straight-bladed 
fan, where the suction side is only 
equal to the discharge side; but in the 
* closed-bladed fan the suction area is 
two-fifths greater than the discharge, 
so that the air moves in a semi-cireu- 
lar form, and therefore slowly. 

I came very interesting 


fans. 


across a 
case in a card room some years ago 
that is repeating here. 
The manager informed me they in- 
tended fixing more gas jets, as the 
hands complained they could not see 
their work properly. Before the ad- 
ditional lights were added the venti- 
lation was completed, and it was then 
found not only possible to abandon 
the idea of more jets but dispense 
with some of the lights they had. 
Passing more fresh air through the 
cleared away the dust which 
had hitherto interfered with ithe rays 
of light and akso supplied more 
oxygen so that better lights were 
given. 

Coming to the spinning room, care- 
ful arrangements are essential to give 
the required results. We must con- 
sider that the workers are most sus- 


well worth 


room 


ceptible to draughts, and the same 


-remarks apply to the materials spun. 


In a spinning room there must be no 
concentrated currents towards fans 
and no draughts from doors or win- 
dows. The most satisfactory arrange- 
ments I have seen are where 
18in. diameter are used for blowing 
air into the rooms, the same 
fans being used for exhausting; the 
first mentioned being run at a slightly 
higher speed will secure a slight pres- 
sure in the room, thus entirely pre- 
venting draughts, as the tendency of 
the air is to escape to the outside 
through any openings in doors or win- 
dows. 

In the cotton trade there are a 
number of firms .o England using 
this double arrangement of fans who 
claim that many days in the year no 
artificial humidity is required, the 
moisture in the atmosphere being 
quite sufficient for the purpose of 
spinning, and the same remark ap- 
plies to weaving sheds. 


fans 


sized 


(To be continued. 





Perhaps more ingenuity has been 
exercised in the structure of vesting 
cloths than in any other type of woven 
fabric. 


—Colors closely allied to, if not 
identical with, Tyrian purple are still 
in use amongst certain coast tribes in 
South Americaand possibly other coun 


—All children, young persons and 
women, five or more in number, em- 
ployed in the same factory, shall be 
allowed their meal time or meal 
times at the same hour, except that 
any children, young persons and wo- 
men who begin work in such factory 
at a later hour in the morning than the 
other children, young persons or wo- 
men employed therein, may be allowed 
their meal time or meal times at a 
different time; but no such children, 
young persons or women shall be em- 
ployed during the regular meal hour In 
tending the machines or doing the 
work of any other children, young per- 
women in addition to their 
own.— Mass. Statute. 


sons or 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
pertinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received trom any regular subscriber to the 

EXTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and conci-ely as possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especi: lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


Four-Harness Twill. than in ¢ United Stat The word 

mungo s known in r markets 

Editor Textile Worid more during the existence of tl} Wilson 
Will you kindly inform u V tariff bill before. due to t impor- 
the harnesses itn order 
, Tunes. ee r, the word “shodd in 


material As a general 


tes covers both 


ngzoO 
is a four-harness shoddy In England, mung 
derstood to mean hard felted rags 


ly broadcloths and such like, pi 


two 1 two down 


’ Y mravelled, so that it « 1 be Ise 
Manufacture of Cotten Rope, Ete. are ‘i 


same as raw wool, while shoddy tho 


j roes thro y he « ‘ on tion 

Editor Textile World: it go nre ugh the im yperati 
: made from soft woven or knitted stuffs, 

{ desire to post myself regarding the , 

manufacture of cotton rope, twine, sash and is of longer, but coarser, staple 
cord, webbing and yarn, as well as on Mungo. in England. is 
light textile cotton goods. Will you kind- 
ly refer me to some publications upon 
the same, and give me the names of the If our correspondent should step into 
best manufacturers of machinery, oblig some waste dealer's 
ing W. F. Lane 


mixed with wool, 
for finer yarns than when shoddy is used. 


establishment, they 
might be able to show him samples of 
mungo and shoddy, between which he 
If you want technical information as to ould readily see the differenc« 
the processes of manufacture there are 


a number of books published on the sub u : 

ject, of which we have sent you a marked Ingrain Carpet Weuves. 
list. The best periodical publication, we , 3 

modestly believe, is the Textil World, Editor Textile World: 

Will you please give me the titk 


le of the 
3 > best work published on the manufacture 
the names of the best manufacturers of of ingrain carpet weaves? 


machinery. If you have in contempiation lowa de Wn 


and in its Buyer’s Index you will find 


engaging in the manufacture of such 
goods, we should advise you to consult We understand by this inquiry that the 
with a competent mill engineer or archi- best work is wanted relating to the 


ng 
tect, whose advice at the start would be methods of manufacturir 


nes ingrain car- 


of the greatest possible value, especially vets. There is no book devoted exclusive- 


if you know nothing of the business y his subject, but much information 


can be obtained in any book rel iting to 
rurkish Towels. jacquard weaving. The best book that 
»3 will cover the wants of our correspond- 


Editor Textile World ent, as we understand them, is that en- 


Will you please inform me if there its titled “Jacquard Weaving and Design- 
any cotton mill in the South manufactur- ing,”’ by T. F. Bell. Price $3. 
ing Turkish towels, and if it has a selling ‘ 
house in Boston? 


New Hampshire J. H. H. Book on Spinning. 


We know of no such mill. Editor Textile World : 
-—_—__ ——- —— I have a boy who has been working in 
. a cotton mill, and desires to obtain a 
1 " " . 
Mungo and Sis idy. good work about yarns and drafts. Can 
you recommend a work of this kind? 
Editor Textile World: Massachusetts. J. W. F. 
Will you tell us the scientific difference ana 

between mungo and shoddy? We believe 
mungo is yarn spun from rags, while - ine , ‘e* a abana cee 
shoddy is yarn spun from yarn remnants. purpose are the following: “Cotton Spin- 

’ A ’ " q » . 4 2 oT -t Oy te’ ‘ 
New York. S. & E. ning,”’ by W. S. Taggart; ‘Students’ Cot- 
——- ton Spinning,’’ by Jos. Nasmith. Price 
Our correspondert’s conception of these $2. There will be several volumes 


The best works for our correspondent’s 


of the 
have been 
up to the 
$1.75 per volume. 


two articles is not exactly correct. The former work, two of which 
terms “‘mungo” and “shoddy” are used published taking the subject 
in contradistinction more in England spinning frame Price 
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Knitted Plushes. 


Editor Textile World: 

I noticed in your April issue, a descrip- 
tion of a new style of a knitted plush, in 
which | am much interested, and would 
consider it a favor if you would give me 
the names of parties who are manufac- 
turing it. 

New York. 

The fabric referred to is a patented one, 
and we do not know that anyone is man- 
ufacturing it at the present time. The 
patentee is Winslow M. Bell, of New 
York City, from whom all the necessary 
information can probably be obtained. 


Designs of Olden Times. 

Editor Textile World 

I am very much interested in ornamen- 
tal designing in textile fabrics, and desire 
to come in contact with the designs that 
were used in textiles of the 14th, 15th and 
l6th centuries, and with those of more 
ancient times. 

Massachusetts. in =. 


The best place to study designs of this 
kind is at the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton, where a colllection is to be found su- 
pertor to any in existence, other than in 
Berlin Special effort has been made to 
have this collection vseful for just such 
a purpose as indicated by our corres- 
pondent. The collection at the museum 
is being added to, but is already in a 
compcrative state of perfection, includ- 
ing some thousands of samples of silks, 
satins, brocades, velvets, linens, laces, 
embroideries, and other textiles from all 
quarters of the globe. It has an excel- 
lent line of Egyptian or Coptic fabrics. 
The hand-work of the Turkish provinces, 
umong the primitive people, is especially 
rich, and in specimens of Spanish, Italian 
and French weaving of the 4th to the 
18th centuries. The samples are mounted 
on frames, classified and arranged chron- 
YNogicaliy and by nationalities We un- 
derstand that some of these are to be 
loaned to the Textile school at Lowell 
for the use of the students in designin 
at that institution. 


Straight Warp Knitted Fabric. 


Editor Textile World 
I enclose a sample of knit goods. Will 
you tell me how the fabric is made? 
never saw anything like it 
Massachusetts. J. H. P. 


The sample referred to is an attractive 
piece of goods, used for afghans, ete., 
which evidently was made on one of the 
straight warp machines, such as the Mil- 
lar loom or one invented by Busiel, of 
Lakeport, N. H. We do not know of any 


of the former machines in operation in 
this country, but there are at least two 
of the latter, one at Rockville, Ct., and 
the other at Methuen, Mass 


Latch Needles. 


Editor Textile World 

I am interested in latch-needle work. 
I would like to get samples of fancy 
stitches. Can you give me any informa 
tion on this point? 

New York. J. W. 

We would refer to our many adver- 
tisers who manufacture and deal in 
latch needles ind similar products 
There is no published work that will give 
the information called for. 


Method for Keeping Account of Stock. 


Editor Textile World: 

I wish to get your views as to the best 
way to follow lots through the mill and 
estimate the loss in each department, 
ind the time spent on each lot. I have 
the weight of each department’s wast 
separately, and have each mix ‘to itself 
until it reaches the weave-room, where 
of course, it loses its individuality. 
have thought of some form of ticket to 
attach to each lot. Can you help me in 
this respect? 

Ohio. 

It would be impossible to give a satis- 
factory answer to this query, as it would 
consume much more space than can be 
devoted to it in these columns. We had 
a series of articles on this subject during 
the spring of 18%. It is an interesting 
subject for any writer to take up, and we 
should be pleased to hear from those who 
are inclined to favor us with their views, 
to appear in a series of communications 
As a general thing, however, we should 
say that a person familiar with his 
duties and the requirements of the mill 
should be capable of working out a 
method of his own that would enable him 
to ascertain what this correspondent re 
quires. Some form of book-keeping 
would have to be employed, and the use 
of tickets is resorted to in a large number 
of mills. Each lot, of course, should b 
numbered, and there is no good reason 
why it cannot be kept track of in all the 
processes to the finished goods. 


Size of Cotton Bales. 


Editor Textile World 

Can you give me the usual size of a 
plantation cotton bale? 

Connecticut. W. H. 


There are various sizes of boxes into 
which cotton is put in the press, when 
baled on a plantation. A very common 


size is 28 inches by 58 inches, for a 500- 
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bale. An 
Texas, at the 


pound effort is being made in 


present time, to have these 


dimensions 24 inches wide, 54 inches long, 


ind of a depth sufficient to hold cotton 


to make a bale of fully 500 pounds 


bales are afterwards 


of 23 


These compressed 


to a density pounds to the cubic 


foot, but a move being made n the 


State named ring the density to 


40 pounds to cubic foot. 


ibout 


Sheep in South Africa. 


Editor Textile World 
Can you tell me 
Town, the capital of 
the sheep ranches of 
situated? 

Indiana, r. W. P 


how near to Capt 
Good Hope Colony 
that colony ure 


f 


sheep farms, or 


The ranches, of that 


colony are situated not nearer than 100 


miles from Cape Town. 


Testing Flue Gases. 


Editor Textile World 

I have an apparatus for testing flue 
gases, and the books on the testing of 
such gases call for caustic potash, mads 
by the lime process, and not for alcohol 
I have tried four drug-stores, and none 
of them know the kind of potash I need 
What should | ask for 

New York 


There are three kinds of potash now in 


the market One is made in France, 


from the residue left after extracting the 
from beets by the 


After all the sugar 


sugar and molasses 


beet sugar process. 
molasses, a residue 
alcohol from 
solution of 


is extracted from the 
into 
with a 
potash. 


remaining is made 
treatment 
made 
made by a 
with 
of extracting 


which, by 
Another 


from 


lime, is caustic 
kind is 


treated 


residue wool 


lime. These two methods 


votash net only about 75 


per cent., owing to the amount of impuri- 
There is also a 


electrolytic 


ties which they contain. 
caustic potash made by the 
process, or in other words by electrolysis 
This is now being made and sent out in 
powdered form and gives some 9 per cent. 
The latter 
potash which you would 
the lime you spoke of, 


tain the same by 


efficiency. is probably the 
went to use 

and you can ob- 
calling for electroliti 
caustic potash. 


Trade, Unions. 


Editor Textile World: 
When were 

in England? 
Conn. G. H. 


trade unions inaugurated 


Trade unions in England were inaug- 


urated during the latter part of the last 
century, |. e., organized unions came into 


existence at that 
then, there 


time Previous to 


were occasional combinations, 


but no organizations. The woolen trades, 


tailor and shoe-maker witl ne or 
two organizations 
nearly 4 le organize 
vious t ginning 


first, all 
unlawful 


century. At 

tions were 

icts of Great Britain 
their movement for 
forties. A ten-hour 
to vomen 

nis ires 


opinion 


requirement of 
labor classe » result of an ex- 


tension of educ . Tie 


movements 


were not wholl work of 


unions 


long hours were looked upon as co! 


l 


to the physical, me il and moral 


quirements. They were regarded 


mane and philanthropi 


Typewriting Machine Ribbons. 


Editor Textile 
Can you r to some manufacturer 
or jobber ’ typewriting machine rib- 
bons? I should like to obtain a supply o! 
them. 
Georgia J. W. 


World 


tn any of our readers furnish us with 


the nec information? 


ssary 


Exhibition of American Export Geods. 


Editor Textile World 

IT understand that 
exhibition for the 
goods, suitable for 
phia, within a short 
me the exact time 
will be opened? 

New Hampshire. 


there is to be an 
display of American 
export, at Philadel- 
time. Can you give 
when this exhibition 


kind 
1899, and will 
under the 


this will be 
May 10, 


five 


An exhibition of 
opened to the publi 


remain open for months, 


auspices of the Commercial Museum, of 
that city. The purpose of this exhibition 


is to display the manufactures of this 


country best suited for the export trade, 
with samples of 
with which they must compete 
world’s markets. There will be a 
showing American 
giving weight, width 

favor abroad, besides other 


side by side European 
products, 
in the 
piece 


textile section, 


goods, and pattern 


most in sec- 
tions devoted to hardware, electrical de- 
vices, machinery, etc. We might state in 
this, that under the 
same auspices there will be held an inter- 


Philadelphia, ‘a 


connection with 


national 


1899. 


White Stamping Fluid, 


congress at 


June, 


Editor Textile World 
Can you furnish us with a suitable 
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ceipt for making a white stamping 
fluid to stamp black and tan dyed hos- 
iery. 

Lisie, 
this 
fluid ready made from the 
Wit- 
Germantown 
compara- 
little and you are thus assured of 
from the 
Some time ago, we 


Our advice is that you procure 
white ink or 
manufacturers, for instance, D. L. 
mer & Bro., 5th St., and 
Ave., Philadelphia. It 
tively 


the best 


costs 
results and saved 
bother of making it 
published a receipt for this purpose, 
which was furnished by a knit 
finisher, but our advice would not be to 
attempt to make it yourself 


goods 


There are 
many little accessaries to manufacturing 
which, of 
manufacturer, 


etc. but 


course, can be made by the 
such as this ink, 
with the present low range of 
prices, we believe 


soap, 


that it is economy and 
good policy for a manufacturer to buy 
these auxiliaries rather than to attempt 
to make them in a small way. 


Groaning of Engine-Valves. 


Editor Textile World: 

I am running a 22x24 inch engine with 
rotary valves and they grunt and groan; 
sound as if they were dry and cutting, 
which is not the case as valves and 
seats are very smooth. Can you suggest 
a remedy and the cause of the trouble? 

Two Rivers, Wis. J.O. V. B. 


It is evident that from some cause the 
lubrication is destroyed. Too much kero- 
sene oil in boilers would affect the lubri- 
cation of the valves. 

Possibly the quality of oil might be im- 
proved or by increasing the amount bet- 
ter results may be obtained. 

Would suggest that you try a better 
grade of oil or more of it. Procure an 
oil pump and apply a mixture of good 
quality cylinder oil and graphite. 

It is possible that the trouble may be 
due to water in steam chest which de- 
stroys lubrication by being carried to 
valves in greater or less quantities. 

In this case it will be necessary to drain 
the steam chest with a small drip andi 
either the drip valve opened occasionaily 
or the drain may be operated by a small 
trap. 





Condensers. 


Editor Textile World: 


Will you please give a description and 
explain the advantages of a surface and 
a jet condenser? 

Two Rivers, Wis. 170. V. B. 


A surface condenser consists of a 
chamber or receiver for the exhaust 
steam through which pass brass tubes 
carrying the injection water which is 
supplied usually by a circulating pump. 

The steam flowing around these tubes 
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is condensed and removed, together with 
the air and vapor, by means of an air 
pump. 

A surface condenser is desirable when 
it is required to use the condensed steam 
again for boiler feed, allowing the use of 
salt or impure water for the circulation. 

A jet condenser consists of a chamber 
in which the steam is compelled to pass 
through a spray or jet of water, the 
steam, being condensed, falls with the 
injection water into a hot well, and is 
pumped out by an air pump. 

A jet condenser requires less water 
than a surface condenser, and is pref- 
erable where water of condensation is 
not to be used in the boiler again. 





New Pablications. 


Yarns and Textile Fabrics; by Dr. J 
tierzfeld, translated by Chas. Salter 
London: Scott, Greenwood & Co., 19 Lud- 
gate Hill, City, E. C.; price $4.00. This 
is one of the most valuable textile books 
that has been published in recent years 
and one that should be in the hands of 
every textile manufacturer and custom 
house authority. It is an 8-vo. book 9f. of 
200 pages, and devoted to the technical 
tests of yarns and textile fabrics, with 
reference to official specifications, by the 
principal of the chemical, technical, ex- 
perimental and teaching institute, Co- 
logne, formerly instructor at the Royal 
High School for weaving, Mulheim. It 
has 69 illustrations. In this work the au- 
thor has gathered together, probably for 
the first time, a full collection of the va 
rious that may at some time or 
another have to be imposed upon yarns 
or clothe, and has illustrated those for 
which mechanical force is employed by 
typical machines. In it has been collected 
the tests, both of a physical and chemical 
nature, that can, for technical purposes 
be performed on yarn or cloth, so that 
not only the commercial and textile chem 
ist, but the practical manufacturer, are 
catered for. It has an appendix contain- 
ing the latest official test specifications 
for army service, which will be useful to 
those who give their attention to this 
class of business. The character of the 
book may be appreciated by a brief ref- 
erence to its table of contents, in which 
chapters are devoted to yarn testing, in 
which the microscope and chemistry act 
important parts; determining the yarn 
number and variations: from the stand- 
ard; testing the length of yarns; deter- 
mining the twist, tensile strength and 
elasticity; determining the amount of 
moisture: various methods for testing 
fabrics for strength, elasticity, shrinkage, 
etc., etc. 


tests 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
for April. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Yearly subscription $. This num- 
ber came out promptly on the first of the 
month, with an unusually. attractive list 
of subjects for popular reading. Among 
them may be mentioned the following: 
An Industrial Object Lesson; The Electric 
Transmission of Water Power; The Crim- 
inal Anthropology in Italy; The Question 
of Wheat; A Spring Visit to Nassau; A 
Migration; Principles of Taxation; Evo- 
lution and Teleology. 
Cassier’s Magazine, for April. 
York: Cassier’s Magazine Co. 


New 
Price 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


cents This issue of this well known 
magazine comes to us with timely arti- 
will be noted by the following: 
Che United States Ironclad ‘‘Monitor,”’ a 
new story of the historic vessel and her 
The Liverpool Overhead Rail- 
and Docks, Liverpool's commercial 
supremacy and how it is maintained; 
lrade Unions and Political Bconomy, 

ichings of the late British engineering 
Crushing and Pulverizing Ma- 
chines, ancient and modern types; Car 
Ferrying on American Lakes, a novel 
method of carrying freight; Inventing for 

Living, big fortunes from little inven- 
Across the Chilkoot Pass by Wire 
the latest application of the cable- 


, . 
cles, as 


designer, 


way 


dispute 


tions 
Cable 


Ww \ 


bout Traps. This is the title of a 
brochure, issued by the W. 8S. Haines 
Co., 136 So. Fourth St., Philadelphia, with 
special reference to the Heintz steam 
trap, which is highly recommended by 
those making use of it, as it economizes 
the expenses of all engines, pumps, steam- 
pipes, drying machines, etc. With these, 
it is claimed, that 33 per cent., at least, 
is saved.in the cost of fuel 
Journal of Economics, for 
1898. Published for Harvard 
George H. Ellis, Boston 
This quarterly is just at hand, with a 
fine list of articles, taking up the 
nomic features of the following subjects: 
The French Canadians in New England; 
The Bank Note System of Switzerland; 
The Objects of Currency Reform in the 
United States. 


Quarterly 
April, 
University, by 


eco- 


Fan Motors. This is the title of a 
brochure, issued by the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., showing 
a convenient means of maintaining a cir- 
culation of air, to render the oppressive 
heat of summer more endurable. This 
company has manufactured these motors 
for many years and its product is there- 
fore the result of long practical expe- 
rience. With its extensive factories sub- 
divided into departments, each for the 
production of a particular class of work 
and under the direction of a specialist in 
his line, the General Electric Company is 
enabled to produce with equal facility a 
fan motor of but a few watts capacity or 
a generator with an output of many 
thousands of killowatts—each the most 
perfect machine of its class 
a 
Power Pumps. This is the title of a 
pamphlet issued by the Gould Manu- 
facturing Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y., de- 
scriptive of Gould's efficient power 
pumps; triplex for deep open wells; 
double acting triplex, for light service; 
and horizontal tank pump. 


The Draper Co., Hope- 
have issued a four puge 
they give a title to as 
with the Art of Weav- 
ing,”’ showing that notwithstanding this 
company did not commence the building 
of looms until 1894, it has, nevertheless, 
been intimately connected with the ex- 
ploiting of some of the most important 
parts of a loom, for economical weaving. 
Out of twenty of the more prominent el- 
ementary parts of this machine it has 
been closely connected with the improve- 
ment of eighteen parts, such as the let- 
off motion, whip roll, harness, lay, reed, 
temples, take-up motion, shuttle protec- 
tors, shuttle guards, filling fork, ete. ete 


Draper Looms. 
dale, Mass., 
circular, which 

“Our Connection 


In all of these the company has been 


originator or developer. 


Cassier’s Magazine, for May, 1898. New 

York Magazine Co. This 
number contains timely articles like the 
following: Johannesburg of Today, with 
some general notes on the rand, with 
seventeen illustrations; Wire Ropeways, 
different types and their uses, with nine 
illustrations; Nickel Steel Armor in the 
United States, how it is made and what 
with eleven illustrations; Pres- 
ent-Day Shipbuilding Problems, the next 
great advances in scientific naval archi- 
tecture; Raising Wrecks in the Thames, 
the history of a triple wreck, with seven 
illustrations; Compressed Air in Mining, 
its advantages over steam and electricity, 
with six illustrations; A Short Talk on 
Patents, patent rights in different coun- 
tries; Types of British Tank Locomotives, 
their use in passenger and freight traffic, 
with six illustrations. 


Cassier's 


it costs, 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, 
for May. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Price $% per year. This number con- 
tains an illustrated article on snow crys- 
tals, taken by the aid of the microscope. 
Hon. David A. Wells continues his series 
of articles on taxation, taking up the 
question of the income tax... The ad- 
vances made in kite flying is interestingly 
handled. W. C. Ford, Chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Statistics, at Washington, 
a second article dealing with the wheat 
question, 


has 





Facts and Gossip. 


—Connecticut, Willimantic. George K. 
Nason has been appointed receiver of 
the Natchaug Silk Co. in place of James 
L. Hayden deceased. 


Georgia, Atlanta. W. F. Plane of the 
Plane Coal & Lime Co., West Alabama 
St., Atlanta, informs us that he is getting 
information regarding the manufacture 
of cotton rope, twine, sash cord, webbing 
and yarn, as well as light cotton goods, 
and would like to have information re- 
garding machinery for manufacturing 
same. 


—*Maryland, Hagerstown. Regarding 
the new plant of the Blue Ridge Knitting 
Co., of which S. H. Weihenmayer is pro- 
prietor, he informs us that they are now 
located near the centre of the town and 
have been running over time since last 
October. 


—Massachusetts, Medford, The My-tic 
Print & Dye Works, incorporated, has 
succeeded to the plant formerly owned 
by John D. Street. The company has a 
capital of $125,000. President and agent, 
John D. Street; treasurer, Everett Scam- 
mon; superintendent, Richard A. Bryden. 
As heretofore, they will bleach, dye, 
print, and finish cotton fabrics. 


—New Hampshire, Tilton. The hosiery 

machinery in the Fay Mills, which have 
been shut down for two years, has been 
bought by the Sulloway Mills, Franklin 
‘alls, who will remove the same to their 
plant. 
Carolina, Fountain Inn. The 
officers have been elected by 
the stock holders of the Fountain Inn 
Mfg. Co., which is to operate a new mill 
here of about 6,000 spindles: J. W. Shell, 
president, A. 8. Peden, vice president, 
P. C. Poag, secretary and treasurer. 


—South 
following 
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Williamsport. W. D. 
Holmes and Mr. Donaldson, silk manu- 
facturers of Paterson, N. J., who have 
been in correspondence with Samuel 
Youneman, have been here recently and 
it is thought that they have decided to 
locate. 


—Pennsylvania, 


~Province Quebec, Montreal. The Hud- 
son Bay Knitting Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital of £50,000 by Joseph 
John Westgate, C. L. Higgins of Mon- 
treal, D. W. Higgins, H. E. Higgins of 
St. Paul and R. Lucas of Lachine. 


—*Rhode Island, Providence. The Law- 
ton Spinning Co. has been incorporated 
here, capital stock $55,000. We understand 
thet this is Harold Lawton’s company 
which will operate the J. L. Ross mill 
which he recently purchased. 





Industrial News. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., 
Boston, Mass., are now the sole agents in 
the United States, of George Fell & Son, 
of the Pelican Leather Works, Bolton, 
England, manufacturers of the widely 
known brand of Pelican roller leather, 
which has a very high reputation among 
English and Continental manufacturers, 
and in the past few years has been intro- 
duced to a considerable extent among the 
mills spinning the finer counts in this 
country. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Company, 
East Berlin, Conn., have the contract for 
building a new power house, car barn 
and steel bridges for the Port Jervis Elec- 
tric Railway Company, Port Jervis, N. Y. 
The buildings will be of a very substan- 
tial character, entirely fire-proof, covered 
with the Berlin Iron Bridge Company's 
patent anti-condensation corrugated iron. 
The bridges are plate girder type, con- 
structed in a substantia! manner for car- 
rying the heaviest loads 


~The Farbenfabriken of 
have removed to 4 Stone St 
Williams St., New York City 


—Dr. H. Huntington has moved his of- 
fice into the Wool Exchange Building, 260 
West Broadway, New York City, where 
he has a well-equipped laboratory for his 
particular line of work, in the examina- 
tion and testing of materials that enter 
into the processes of textile manufactur- 
ing. Dr. Huntington has been appointed 
an official chemist of the Wool Exchange, 
and a great deal of his work is toward 
the development of waste products. He 
has done more or less for the leading 
manufacturers of this country, and his 
work has proved in all instances, we be- 
lieve, thoroughly satisfactory. 


Elberfeld Co. 


from 77 


—The Douglas Mfg. Co., of Fall River, 
Mass., is open to accept the agency for 
responsible manufacturers of mill sup- 
plies. They have a growing trade in mill 
circles and while their specialty was 
originally cop tubes, they have enlarged 
their line so that it now embraces the 
general requirements of manufacturersin 
the way of mill supplies. 


—The Norton Mills Company have just 
completed at Norton, Mass., an extensive 
plant for purifying wool. The buildings 
are of a very substantial character, en- 
tirely fireproof, and were designed and 
built by the Berlin Iron Bridge Company, 
of East Berlin, Conn. The floors through- 
out the whole plant are of beams and cor- 
rugated iron arches, to carry the exces- 
sive loads common to warehouse con- 
struction. The roofs are of the well 
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known Berlin Iron Bridge Company's 
patent anti-condensation corrugated iron, 


—A new book on “Cotton,’’ which is 
now in the press, will be published in a 
few weeks. It is by Director Cc. P 
Brooks, director of the Lowell Textile 
School, Lowell, Mass., and is an enlarge- 
ment on the course of lectures that he 
has given in the school during the past 
winter. The volume will consist of 350 
pages with nearly a hundred full page il- 
lustrations and almost as many smaller 
making one of the best illustrated 
textile text books that has yet been pub 
lished. 


ones 


The new fire proof roof over one of 
the boiler houses of the American Sugar 
Refining Co., Brooklyn, N. 
of steel trusses, covered with corrugated 
iron, is being furnished by the Berlin 
Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, Conn. The 
latter company have also just completed 
it Grand Ave., New Haven, Conn.,a steel 
bridge 427 ft. in length, 52 ft. in width 
with one roadway and two sidewalks 


We are in receipt of an embossed 
American flag, in colors, from the Stand 
ard Machine Co Philadelphia, which 
would be an ornament hung up in any 
office. 


consisting 


Charles M. Musgrove, of 
Conn., has recently filled an order from 
the Cooper Manufacturing Co., of Ben 
nington, Vt., for inside and outside brush- 
ing attachments for 20 cylinders, and has 
also received a repeat order from the 
Valentine Knitting Co., of Bennington. 
Mr. Musgrove’s attachments are winning 
favor wherever they are tried, and are 
well worth consideration of interested 
parties, 


Piainvill 


The annual meeting of the stock 
holders of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, N. J.. was held 
April 18, and out of a possible vote of 
7345 shares, 7042 shares voted for the re- 
election of the old board, consisting of 
Edward F. C. Young, John A. Walker, 
Daniel T. Hoag, Richard Butler, William 
Murray, Alexander T. McGill, and Joseph 
LD. Hedle. President E. F. C. Young, 
Vice-Pres. and Treasurer John A. Wal- 
ker, and Secretary Geo. E. Long were re- 
elected by the directors. Judge Joseph D. 
Bedle was also re-elected as counsel. 


Elsewhere in this issue, may be found 
the advertisement of J. H. Billington & 
Co., 112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, suc- 
cessors to the Danforth Belting Co of 
that city. J. H. Billington & Co., of 
been established since 1848, and it ts un- 
necessary for us to say that their long 
experience in this line of business enables 
them to understand the requirements of 
the users of belting. This firm has come 
into possession of a well known brand of 
belting, known as the Danforth belt, 
which has long been used by the leading 
manufacturers in this country, and it is 
the intention to keep up the reputation 
of this product, and to add to it where 
possible. This house is prepared to fur- 
nish belts for special machinery, speeds, 
ete. It will also continue and enlarge 
their department of combing aprons, 
roller covers, rub aprons, and loom 
strapping of every description, both from 
English and domestic stocks, and wil\ 
continue to supply textile manufacturers 
with general mill furnishings. 


—Charles A. M. Praray, who for many 
years was connected with the well known 
firm of mill architects and constructing 
engineers, C. R. Makepeace & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., hes started out for himself, 
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nnection with William Whittam 
nder the firm name of Charles A 
iray & o., With offices in Provi- 
Ne 2 ind Charlotte, N ; Mr 
is known to most cotton manu- 
practical mill man f 
in England sr 
The firm is 
designing 
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if more steam 

coal than buckwheat 
about 15 per cent. less 

if a boiler plant has more 
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Th directors of th Appl Mi 
Lowell, Mass., have sold | ction 22 
shares of the company's apital sto 
Under the plan of reorganization 
capital stock was reduced from $600,000 
(par $1900) to $150,000 (par $190), and $300,000 
new stock issued, making total $450,000 
Former stockholders were given until 
April 1 to subscribe for the 000 new 
shares at a ratio of two new for one of 
the old. The 0 shares sold by auction, 
on April 13, represented the shares not 
subscribed for by stockholders. The re 
organization syndicate behind Treasurer 
Cumnock agreed to take this stock, but 
the public were permitted to buy it at a 
price mot less than $100 per share. The 
stock that remained unsold after the auc- 


tion was sold to the syndicate 


Irenphalt Roofing. 


7s, have got out a 
material for the permanent cov 
of all kinds of buildi s, all ready for 
plication. It is composed of two layers 
wool felt saturated with a composition 
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Lynn, Mass., shows that nine out of ten 
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Fire Extinguishers. 


The Utica Extinguisher 
St., Utiea, N. Y., whose 
i illustrated in the Ap 
Textile World, has 
very strong endorsement 
guisher from the superintendent of pub- 
ic buildings in the New York 
follows 
We ‘have equipped the State Capitol 
Building, Executive Mansion, State Hall 
ind Geological Hall with your hand 
Chemical Fire Extinguishers, believing 
them to be the most reliable, most 
yperated and most attractive 
iisher that has been brought 


extinguisher has also been 
1 in many textile ablishments 
utmost satistact 


General Electric Company. 


The General Electric Company in view 


f the con ntly rowing demand for 
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apparatus of its manufacture, has de- 
cided to make a large increase in its 
manufacturing facilities. March 25th the 
company placed contracts for the con- 
struction at its Schenectady works, of a 
new foundry which will be one of the 
largest in this country. The present 
foundry has been for some time entirely 
inadequate to meet the demands upon it, 
and considerable work has been passed 
on to the admirably equipped foundry 
which the company has at Lynn. The 
work to be done has, however, grown 
even beyond the capacity of both the 
Lynn and Schenectady foundries, work- 
ing overtime and all is now to be concen- 
trated in the new foundry, construction 
of which is to be begun immediately. 
The buiMing will be of brick, 500 ft. 
long and 140 ft. wide with an “L’’ 100 ft. 
by 120 ft. The latter will be used as a 
cleaning shop. Besides these main build- 
ings a number of sand sheds, several 
smaller buildings for the storage of 
foundry material, and a new pattern 
store house 200 ft. long 60 ft. wide and 
two stories high. will also be erected. All 
combined, the floor occupied will 
be about 12,000 sq. ft. Plans are also un- 
der consideration for a new machine 
shop, 659 ft. long by 165 ft. wide, but the 
appropriation for this has not yet been 
authorized 

The buildings 


will be erected on the 
property which the General Electric 
Company recently purchased from the 
Gilbert Car Works. It lies to the west of 
the present works and parallel with the 
Erie canal. The foundry will be built 
several hundred feet from the canal and 
will have in proximity the sand 
sheds and pattern store house Every 
precaution will be taken to eliminate 
risk from fire; indeed the pattern store- 
house will be made as absolutely fire- 
proof as possible. The foundry as laid 
out, will be a model of the most ap- 
proved modern practice. Careful thought 
and study have been given to the matter, 
and the engineers of the company have 
drawn on the experience of other com- 
panies which have recently constructed 
foundries. The building will be of im- 
posing proportions, and will be in plain 
view from ‘the New York Central tracks. 
The contemplated machine shop will be 
devoted almost entirely to very large ma- 
chine work. The size of the great gene- 
rators which the General Electric Com- 
pany have been manufacturing, hasof late 
been increasing until, today, a generator 
of 400) h. p. is not now regarded as of un- 
sual size In fact, generators of 5000 
h. p. are now in course of design, and the 
demand upon the shop in which the large 
machinery has heretofore been built has 
far outgrown its present proportions. 
The middle aisle of the new machine 
shop will be 65 feet wide, with narrower 
aisles down each side. Electric travelling 
cranes will be installed to operate along 
each and a gallery will be built 
along one side only. All the large ma- 
chine tools will be removed from their 
present locations to the new shop, their 
places being taken by smaller apparatus. 
The total floor space of this building will 
amount to not less than 144,250 sq. ft. 


close 


aisle 





Silk Association of America. 


The following officers were elected at 
the late regular annual meeting of the 
Silk Association of America, held in New 
York City: 

Albert Tilt, president; Catholina Lam- 
bert, Ist vice-president: William Strange, 
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2d vice-president; Jacques Huber, 3d vice- 
president; Franklin Allen, secretary; 
Charles F. Homer, treasurer. Directors: 
John N. Stearns, Geo. L. Montgomery 
William T. Ryle, Jerome C. Read, Wil 
liam Skinner, C. L. Auger, M. M. Beld- 
ing, Dwight Ashley, Joseph Loth, John 
H. Hopper, A. G. Jennings, H. W. Boett 
ger, Jacob Weidman, Frank W. Cheney 
W. E. Eaton, B. A, Armstrong, James M 
Erskine. 


Datch Patents. 


The attention of our readers is dire: 
to the advertisement of H. Massink 
Amsterdam, Holland, as a reliable 
torney for procuring patents and tr 
marks abroad especially in Holland 
the Continent. Most American invento 
especially of textile devices, wish to 
tect themselves in foreign countries 
well as in the United States, and 
American attorneys are usually 
give information on this matter, it might 
sometimes be a matter of convenience 
know of a responsible person abroad 
whom such matters can be entrusted 
from whom information can be obtaine: 


April Sales of Mill Shares. 


Lowest. Highest 
Pacific . ee 1850 1850 
Cocheco 
Manchester 
Lancaster 
Appleton 
soott 
Merrimack 
Naumkeag 
Lyman 
York 
Hargreaves 
Border 
Massachusetts 
Tremont & Suffolk 
Union 
Great Falls 
Stark . 
Middlesex 
Bates 
Pepperell 
Androscoggin 
Lowell Mfg. ( 
Hamilton 
Dwight 
Franklin 98 98 
Lawrence 102% 102% 


*New York, The Coronet 
Knitting Mills, capital $15,000, recently in- 
corporated is the re-organization of the 
$15,000, is the re-organization of the 
Royal! Knitting Mills. President and sup- 
erintendent, Silas Owen; treasurer, A. W. 
Scott; selling agents, 8S. Hazard Hal- 
stead. They employ 50 hands and operate 
23 knitting machines, making ladies’ and 
children’s novelty knit goods. 


Cohoes, 


—North Carolina, Winston. Fries & 
Co. have established a large water power 
plant on the Yadkin River 15 miles from 
Winston. The company will be known as 
the Friese Power & Manufacturing Co., 
and will furnish power to several new 
mills at Winston, Salem, Mayodan, and 
elsewhere. This is said to be the largest 
undertaking of its kind in the South 


—New York College Point. The Jean- 
nette Silk Mills at this place, which have 
been under the management of Samuel 
Kunz. have been sold to Charles Brandis 
of Paterson, N. J. 





MILL NEWS. 





Cotton. 
New Mills. 


Arkansas, Little Rock. The Thomas 
Mfg. Co., a new company, has awarded 
contract to George Liefer for its new cot- 
ton mill building. This company has 
bought the machinery of the old Quapah 
ind will also buy some new equipment. 
Dr. A. D. Thomas is president of the 
company capital stock of which ji 
$100,000, 


Georgia, Molena. Brooks Bros. & Co., 
of Toledo, Ga., are considering the estab- 
lishment of a cotton mill at this place 
and also a cotton seed oil mill. 


*North Carolina, Albermarle. C. A. 
Shankle informs us that the cotton mill 
proposed for this place would have 
an assured thing by this time had it not 
been for the war agitation. They had 
$30,006 subscribed, but we understand that 
the matter is not being pushed forward 
it present. 


been 


*North Carolina, Albermarle. Con- 
tract for the new cotton mill of the Wis- 
isset Cotton Co. at this place has been 
let to Brown & Bro., of Concord, N. C 
ind work has been started 


North Carolina, Monroe 
nd others are interested 
mill for this place, capita 
$100,000, of which $50,000 


having been subscribed 


*North Carolina, Norwood. The new 
cotton mill here will be known as th 
Norwood Cotton Millis Th following 
officers have been elected: D. B. Coltrane 
of Concord, N. C president; Dr. J. A. 
Cyson, of Norwood, secretary and 
treasurer. 3 company will have 
capital of $50,0 privilege of 
creasing to $200,000 ind a call for 
n made It 

building 


first assessment has bes 
pected that work on the 
started very soon 
*South Carolir Greer Depot Th 
Brooks Mfg. Co recent! organized here 
operate a cotton batting mill, has a 

il stock of $5,000 nd t incorpora 

E. R. Brooks Ee. S. Brooks, L 

L. P. Moore d J. A. Robin- 


South Carolina Spartanburg. Ed 
ward McMullen is leading promoter of a 
new cotton aill here to make hosier; 
yarn It is expected that plant will be 
built in time to start up next fall. 


Tennessee, Chattanooga A company 
has been organized with $100,000 capital 
by E. I Richmond, J. A. Campbell and 
build a mill at this 
place. socation will probably be at Al- 
ton Park. This is entirely distinct from 
the Vance & Kirby mill. . 


cotton 


> 
t. 

others to 
' 


~-Tennessee, Chattanooga. The Vance 
& Kirby Cotton Mill Co. will build a mill 
here at once putting in 6000 spindles at 
the start, and the mill will be large 
enough to accommodate 10,000 spindles 


—*Tennessee, Elizabethton. The Ten- 
nessee Cotton Mills will probably start 
up about May ist. This is a new mill, 
which will make yarn for the Tennessee 
Line & Twine Co., of which M. E. Clark 


is general manager. The new company 
has 1800 spindles, with a capacity of 9000 
lbs. per week. The officers of the com- 
pany are pres., L. A. Briggs, Ashaway, 
R. 1.; vice pres., L. Godfrey, Providence; 
sec. and treas., F. Hill, Ashaway; gen’l 
manager, M. E. Clark, Elizabethton. 


—*Texas, Daingerfield. Regarding the 
proposed cotton mill here, J. L. Williams 
informs us that plans have not yet been 
formulated. They want to build a 3,00 
spindle mill, and would like to secure 
second hand machinery in good condition 
to make duck, brown domestic, etc. 
Some of the interested parties are J. Y. 
Bradfield, R. M. Traylor, J. C. Jenkins, 
J. H. Smith, H. M. Williams, J. M 
Moore, W. T. Connor, Jr., and others. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Alabama, Florence. The Cherry Cot- 
ton Mills will put in $15,000 worth of new 
machinery, most of which has already 
arrived, and is now being installed. They 
have just completed putting in automat- 
tc sprinklers in their warehouse 

Georgia, Trion The Trion 
has been eauipped with gravity 
replacing 3840 common spindles. A 
warehouse has also been built. 


Factory 
spindles 
new 


Massachusetts, Williamstown. The 
Williamstown Mfg. Co. will have a new 
Cooper-Corliss engine put in next month, 

nd are having foundation for it laid 
now. It will be of compound type with 
capacity of 800 h. p., but for the present 
nly % the machine will be put in, pro- 

n t made for compounding 


veing 


North Carolina, Burlington The 
Oneida Mill, one of the mills of Holt 
sros., large cotton manufacturers, will 
be enlarged and more operatives em- 
ployed 

*North Carolina, Fayetteville. The 
addition to the mill of the Holt, William- 
son Mfg ‘ will give them a total of 
.000 spir ~s. They use steam p r, and 

1] ) about 75 hands Capita 

Walter L. Holt president, 
iamson, treasurer and agent. 
Aden Mfz. Co. ar ving plans pre- 
pared for a \r 
)» Ladshaw of 
Province of Quebe Talley 
made 


Montreal Cotton C 
town regard- 


tory rangements 
ing taxation, and will no remove i 
plant. A new mill will be added, and it is 
reported that Manager Louis Simpson 
has sailed for England to buy machinery. 


Rhode Island Westerly William 
Clark Co, is building an extension to its 
bleachery and dye which will be 
used as a lustre room and the manufac- 
ture of a raw product silk, for which the 
company commands exclusive t 


house 


rights 


Carolina, Bamburg. We now 
understand that the issue of $40,000 in 
bonds by the Bamburg Cotton Mills is to 
provide for an additional mill, which will 
about double the ipacity of the plant. 
The company has a reserve fund of 
which will be also used in this ad- 


*South 


$10,000 


dition 
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South Carolina, Cowpens. The Cow- 
pens Cotton Mills have added 18 revolving 
flat cards and 3,000 spindles, and it is 
reported that 150 looms may be put in 
soon This them a total of 10,000 
spindles. 


gives 


*Virginia, 


. Lynchburg. At 
holders 


meeting, March 25, it 
that the directors make 
for the enlargement of the 
as advisable. This enlargement was 
mentioned recently. Max Guggenheimer 
is president of the company. The capac- 
ity will be increased from 21,500 spindles 
to 40,000 spindles, and from 725 looms to 
400 looms. C. R. Makepiece & Co., Prov- 
idence, will make the plans. 


the stock- 
was voted 
arrangements 
mill, as soon 


Millis Starting Up. 

—Maine, Vinalhaven. L. C. Chase Co. 
has moved into its new net factoryat this 
pl ice, 


‘New 
Franklin 
of the old 
now made 
son Saving 
able him to start the 
St., in a few weeks 
will be employed. 
be made. 


Paterson. Robert 
Adams, Robert Adams 
firm of RK. & H. Adams, has 
irrangements with the Pater- 
Institution, which will en- 
Essex Mill on Mill 
bout 200 operators 
cotton yarns will 


son of 


Fine 


—North Carolina, Fayetteville. The 
Green Hill Cotton Mill, which has been 
idle for several years, has been purchased 
by E. C. Foy of Mount Airy, N. C 
Equipment consists of 1500 spindles and 
35 looms, which are comparatively new. 
Work will probably be started soon. 


*South Carolina, Rock Hill. A charter 
has been granted to the Victoria Cotton 
Mills, capital stock $75,000, which will 
operate the Globe Cotton Mill at this 
place, recently mentioned as bought by J. 
R. London and others for $40,000. The in- 
corporators are W. L Roddey, A. Freid- 
ham, A. F. Ruff, R. T. Fewell, A. E. 
Smith. 


*North Carolina, Manchester. J. R. 
Williams of Fayetteville, N. C. and A. M. 
Fairley of Tarboro, N. C., who recently 
bougnt the Manchester Mills, will operate 
the same under the name of the Murchi- 
son Cotton Mills, making warps and 
yarns. 


The new 
Birkin & 


*Ponnsylvania 


Chester. 
mill of T I 
Co., which has been moved from Phila- 


deiphia, has been started. 


lace 


curtain 


Mills Shatting Down. 

Millbury. 

down April 
employing 


The Mill- 
30th for in 
about 200 


—Massachusetts, 
hands, will shut 
bury Cotton Co 
indefinite time 


Massachusetts, West 
Holbrook Mills. of F. H. Rice & Co., shut 
down their spinning department last 
week. This plant will be demolished ow 
ing to the Metropolitan Water Works 
system. 


New Hampshire, Manchester. Notice 
has been posted at the Manchester Mill 
that, with exception of the print 
works, all departments will be stopped 
one week beginning May 2nd, and every 
week thereafter until further notice. 

Pensylvania, Chester. Judgment has 
been executed against the Paterson Mills 
Co. by the Delaware County National 
sank, of Chester for several thousand 
dollars. The mills. which employ 300 
hands, on cotton have been shut 
down. 


Boylston. The 


+ 
the 


foods, 
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—lhthode Island, Allentown, 
man Mfg. Co.'s mills have shut down for 
about eight weeks, owing to dull business 
which puts about 500 hands out of work 


The Rod 


Woolen. 


New Mills. 


Illinois, Chicago It is 
the Armour Co. will 
and felt mill to cost 
500 hands, to be 


reported th 

erect a large wool 
$100,000 and emplo 
located in Chicago, 


*Maine, Oldtown. It now looks as if 
new woolen mill would be established 
here. It is reported that the stock ha 
nearly all been subscribed. T. W. Beatti 
and J. B. Beattie of Oldtown, who are at 
present connected with the Oldtown 
Woolen Co., are interested. The inten 
tion is to build the mill on property of 
the Bodwell Water Power Co. just below 
the Oldtown Woolen Mill. At the start 
equipment will probably be for a 4 set 
plant. 


*Maine, Phillips. Hescock & Atwood 
whose woolen mill was burned Mar 
7th, now expect to form a stock company 
and rebuild on the old site. 

Maine, Skowhegan. A new woolen 
mill is being talked of for this place 
The projectors desire that the town 
should raise $18,000 for a mill, which they 
would lease for 10 years at a rental of 
$900 a year. At the end of that time 
building would be bought by the com 
pany In addition to this plant would be 
free from taxation and $15,000 in stock is 
wanted. 


*Maine, Plymouth B. Robinson and 

U. G. Lamb, who have formed partner- 

under the name of Robinson & 

have informed us that they expect 

to start their plant in Plymouth May Ist 

They will do custom carding and make 

satinets, cotton and wool flannels and 

hosiery yarn. The plant will have three 

irds and two looms, and both 
and water power. 


sets < use 


steam 


The 
new 
Jacob C 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. 
Hampshire Worsted Co., which is a 
firm, has a capital of $4500. 
Nash is treasurer and E. 8. Creamer, 
agent. They will run one room contain 
ing 3,000 sq. ft. in Samuel Smith new 
building on Essex St., and will start up 
S$ broad looms May Ist on men’s wear 
worsted suitings They will buy both 
cotton and worsted yarns, grey and 
color 
*Masachusetts Worcester. The 
Beaver Brook Mfg. Co., 548 Park Ave., 
Worcester, Mass. started in its new build 
ing April 12, operating one cards, 
16 looms, employing 25 hands, on satinecs 
This company is made up at present of 
F. N. Hall and H. A. Hall. Their capital 
is now $10,000. Steam power is used. 


set of 


*Michigan, Sault Ste. Marie. We now 
understand that G. J. Griffith, Pickford, 
Mich.. Kas let cont t for his new wool- 
en mill to Isaac Watson, and expects to 
have the mill in operation before July 
The building will be 24x60, to be used for 
custom work mostly. 


*Pennsylvania, Apollo. The Board of 
Trade has rewarded contract to C. Hilty 
for the new woolen mill to be built there. 


Langhorne. The con- 
Frederick Rumf & 


*Pennsylvania 
tract for the mill of 
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Son has been let to George C. Delitrich, 
927 North jth S8t., Philadelphia. The 
building will be 40x350, two stories, brick 
ind iron. Product will be woolen goods. 
Cost of building about $40,000. Steam 
power. J. F. Stuckert & Son, Philadel 
phia, are the architects. 


*Pennsylvania, Taylor. The Taylor 
Worsted Mills have completed their or- 
ganization, electing the following officers: 
president, P. Mulherin; secretary, J. P. 
Law treasurer, M. C. Judg Their 
building is 75x125 It is expected that 
work will be started on men’s suitings by 
the middle of May. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Mayfield The Maytield 
have ordered 3 sets of 
looms, 30 narrow looms, 
which will double its 
plant. Architects Hales & sallinger, 
Philadelphia have prepared plans which 
include four new brick buildings. 
*Maine, Dexter. Amos Abbott & Co. 
inform us that their new addition will be 
completed in the fall ind will contain 
two sets of new cards, 16 new looms, giv- 
ing them a total of six sets and 56 looms 
As recently reported, Archts. Lockwood 
Greene & Co., Boston, will supervise th 
work, which will be started shortly. 


Kentucky, 
Woolen Mills 
ecards, 26 broad 
and 1292 spindles, 


Dexter It is now reported 
that Amos Abbott & Co ire having 
plans prepared by Architects Lockwood 
Greene & Co joston, for a new build 


ing 56x104, 


*Maine, 


} stories 


*Maine Dexter. Morrison Bros 
who are to operate the White Mill of the 
Old Dexter Woolen Co have had work 
started on a building 37x48, one stor to 
be used as a dyeing and wool washing de 
partmen Probably it will be irly in 
June before this mill is starte ip 

Maine, No. Monmouth. J. H. Mecllroy, 
proprietor of the Annabescook Mills, is 
having plans prepared by architects Co- 
burn & Sons, for a new building. 


*Maine North Monmouth J 
Mecliroy Supt., Annebescook Mil 
forms us that they are simply cont 
plating an addition to the present str 
ure, and can give no further partk 
at present. 


Maing¢ 
the Sanfor 
dition 

*Maine, Sanford The Sanford Mills 
inform us that their addition is a com- 
paratively small one to give more room 
for finishing. 

Massuchusett Ballardvale. The Bal- 
lardvale Mills have started work 
small addition to their plant. 


*Massachusetts, East Brookfield E. 
G. Gibson confirms our report that he 
has purchased the factory until recently 
occupied by R. P. Grant. He will build 
a boiler and engine room, having started 
the foundation March 21st, and expects 
have same completed by May Ist. He 
put in a new 100 H. P. Slater engine. 
have dye house, and this plant will 
employ about 10 men 


on A 


*Mussachusetts. Hampden. John Ken- 
worthy, manufacturer of kersey cloth 
and horse blankets, has made a number 
of improvements at his plant, putting ip 
a new engine, pump and heater, and at- 
tached Bramwell & Apperly Feeds and 
tarker Rubbers to cards, and replaced 
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old spinning machinery with five John- 
son & Bassett jacks, which gives greatly 
increased capacity. He has new under 
construction a basement under main mill, 
which will serve as engine and finishing 
rooms. He also has just put in the Smith 
patent automatic fire alarm system 
throughout the entire plant. 


Massachusetts, Leominster. The Leo- 
minster Worsted Co. is enlarging its 
plant, by the addition of 1500 square feet 
of floor space. The addition includes a 
weaving, spinning and dressing room, at 
the west of the factory. A Heathcote 
dryer will also be put in. 


Massachusetts, 
& Son will build 
in a new water 


Monson. D. W. Ellis 
a new dyehouse and put 
wheel, these improve- 


Massachusetts, North Adams. The 
ments to be completed soon after May 1. 
Dunbar Mills Co. is putting in 25 Cromp- 
ton & Knowles woolen looms. 


*Massachusetts, North Chelmsford. 
Work was started on an addition to the 
mill of George C. Moore at this place on 
April ist, as previously mentioned. Mr. 
Moore expects to have this addition run- 
ning about Sept. Ist on worsted yarns 
No. 16 to 4. This will give him a total 
of 10 worsted combs and 10,000 worsted 
spindles. John Connor is supperinten- 
dent. 

Verlenden 
Mills 


opera- 


*Pennusylvania, Darby. 
roprietors of the Imperial 
but their new addition in 
Iding is 90x60, 3 
ilso put in a new 3500 H. P 
*ngine, which has been ordered 


stories brick 


*Pennsylvania, Mount Joy. The addi- 
tions recently mentioned to the woolen 
mill of George Brown & Sons, will con- 
ist of a new building, which they expect 
to operate by May first, employing about 
50 hands. They will put in 56 new looms 
ind one set of cards, making their total 
ipacity 178 looms and five sets of cards. 
They use steam power and have a dye- 


house, 


Pennsylvania Philadelphia Collins 
& Aikman Co., plush manufacturers, are 
enlarging their mills on Nixon St., above 
cting a new three story 

long 


Philadelphia. Thomas 

. carpet manufacturers, 
just taken the spinning and card- 
lepartments of the Canton Mills, 
which have been idle for some 


iyunk I 
fitting them new 


r ind are 
chinery. 
erin 
Riv Wors 
inder 


f Smith Ce 
w looms 


which will 


Mills Starting Ut p. 


*Maine, Dexter. The company, 

ill operate the Stone Mill, formerly of 
the Dexter Woolen Co., has now com- 
ted its organization. The name is the 
Woolen Co. Capital stock 
$100,000. President. 8S. Ireland; treas- 
urer, W. H Abbott; lerk, Wesley 
Judkins; board of directors, O. F 
land, Walter Scott, S. S. Ireland, Job 
bott, W. H. Abbott It is expected 
©. F. Ireland will be superintendent. 
new water wheel will be put in soon 
work begun early in the summer 
plant contains 8 sets of cards and 
broad looms. 


which 


Penobscot 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. The ne 
Sterling Worsted Co. now expects 
start operations May 15th. 
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—Massachusetts, Millbury. The Atlan- 
tic Mills on Main Street, have been 
leased by Moses Thompson, who will 


soon begin the manufacture of satinettes. 


—*Massachusetts, North Adams. Strong 
Hewat & Co., recently mentioned as to 
operate the S. W. Barker Mills, at 
Briggsville, inform us that they expect to 
start the plant next August, employing 
10 hands. Product to be cheviots, 
tweeds, fine cassimeres, overcoatings, 
ulsterings, etc. They will add new scour- 
ing and finishing machinery. The mill 
has 8 sets woolen cards and 40 looms. 
The company has $150,000 capital. Presi- 
dent, R. A. Strong; treasurer, E. H. 
Farnsworth; agent, R. A. J. Hewat. 
Goods will be sold direct. 


—New York, Moffittsville. R. L. Main 
has leased the Moffittsville wool and 
carding mill, owned by G. W. Goodsell, 
formerly operated by J. M. Taylor. He ex- 
pects to start work about May 1. 


—*Pennsylvania, Chester. David Ar- 
mitage & Son have started up their mill 
in the old Yarnall Mill. This is an Eng- 
lish company, in which R. E. Ross, of 
Chester. is also interested. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The mill 
of William Clegg & Son, at West Mana- 
yunk, which has been shut down for sev- 
eral years, is to be started up shortly on 
cassimere. New machinery has been put 
in to make carpet yarns. About 3 hands 
will be employed. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Rudolph 
Blankinburg & Co. have purchased the 
Lincoln Mills, Main St., Manayunk for- 
merly owned by the late David Wallace 
and James Wallace. The mills have been 
idle several years. It is understood that 
the purchasers will fit them up for wool- 
en manufacturing, soon. 

—Utah, Springville. James Whitehead, 
Jr.. has started his woolen mill for the 
spring and summer run. He now has ll 
knitting machines. T. C. Miller is super- 
intendent. 


—Wisconsin, Monticello. The Monti- 
cello Woolen Mills have started up, after 
several months of idleness. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—Massachusetts, Boston. The Roxbury 
Carpet Co. has shut down its mill in Rox- 
bury, owing to dull business. This puts 
about 700 hands out of employment. It 
is not stated when the mills will be 
started. 


—Massachusetts, Saxonville. The Sax- 
onville Mills, which make yarn for the 
Roxbury Cotton Mills, at Roxbury, Mass. 
have shut down for a indefinite period. 
This throws 200 operatives out of employ- 
ment. 





Knit. 


New Mills. 


—California, Eureka. C. V. Jackson & 
Co., who now conduct a laundry at this 
place, have under consideration the ques- 
tion of engaging in the manufacture of 
underwear, and have as yet made no ar- 
rangements, but are seeking information. 


—*Georgia, Hampton. The new knit- 
ting mill here will probably be known as 
the Henderson Knitting Mill. A new 
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building will be put up, and the-plant 
ready to start August or September next 
employing 15 to 20 hands, making ladies 
underwear, both light and heavy weights 
They will have eight knitting machines, 
besides trimmers, and will use steam 
power. A. J. Henderson is the sole pro- 
prietor, and will put in $100,000. The 
knitting machinery has been ordered, 
and will be shipped probably in June. 


—*New York, Cohoes. The No, 1 Mill 
of the Victor Knitting Mills, recently de- 
stroyed by fire, will probably be rebuilt 
as soon as the insurance .is adjusted. 
Work is now in progress clearing away 
the ruins. Some of the machinery in 
Mill No. 2 was not damaged to any ex- 
tent, and is being moved to Mill No. 3 
where it will be operated. 

—North Carolina, Flat Rock. A 
company, to be known as the Hart Mfg. 
Co., will operate on a large scale, the 
knitting plant, employing 250 operatives. 
The product will be hosiery. Capital 
stock, $50,000. Dr. Guerard is president, 
and P. W. Hart, secretary and treasurer 
Work on the mill is to be started at once. 


new 


*Pennsylvania, Huntingdon. We note 
a report that H. E. Funk, of Hummels- 
town is to operate a hosiery factory at 
this place. He has sold his plant at 
Hummelstown. 


*Pensylvania, Lititz. The new knit- 
ting mill, to be operated by H. 8S. Kauff- 
man and IF. W. Briggs, will be known as 
the Lititz Springs Knitting Mills. They 
will put up a new building, and expect 
to start up June 1, employing 20 hands, 
making ladies’ underwear. A gasolene 
engine will be used, and eight knitting 
machines employed. They will not do 
their own dyeing. The machinery has 
been bought. 


—*Pennsylvania, Marysville. 
Marysville Hosiery Co., recently 
porated, has a capital of $3,000. Incor- 
porators are John M. Beers, Marysville; 
Harry M. Homer, Carlisle; Benj. F. Um- 
berger, Harrisburg; H. E. Hess, S. G. 
Geib, Marysville. 


The 


incor- 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

The Massa- 
now operating 8 ma- 
chines, will put in several new machines 


—Massachusetts, Spencer. 
soit Knitting Co., 
R. O. 


and employ more hands. Holden is 


manager. 


—*New York, Kinderhook. 
Hoag, proprietor Lindenwald Knittting 
Mill, confirms our recent report régard- 
ing his enlargement, and states that he 
expects to have his addition completed 
about May ist. He will employ 10 to 15 
more hands, and put in 6 or 8 knitting 
machines, also a new boiler and engine. 
His total equipment will be then 75 knit- 
ting machines. 


Curtis F. 


—New York, Oswego. John H. Quirk 
will enlarge the capacity of his plant at 
the corner of Water and Seneca Sts., 
having placed orders for knitting ma- 
chines. The building that joins his pres- 
ent plant has been leased, and will proba- 
bly be remodeled. He will then employ 
about 50 more hands. 


—*New York, Syracuse. The Clifton 
Knitting Co. confirms our recent report 
and adds that they have leased a com- 
paratively new building on Wyoming St., 
which will give them double the room of 
old plant, and they will materiaHy in- 
crease their production, employing 150 
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hands and operating 9 knitting machines, 
some of which will be new. They use 
steam power and make ladies’ and misses’ 
underwear. 


—North Carolina, Lynn. L. N. Wilcox 
& Sons are building an addition to their 
knitting mill to be used as a finishing de- 
partment. 


—Ontario, Almonte. The Almonte Knit- 
ting Co. is to build a new bleach house 
and will enlarge its dye house. 


—*Pennsylvania, Danville. The Dan- 
ville Knitting Mills Co. have let contract 
to Trumbower & Werkheiser for the ad- 
dition to their knitting mill here, pre- 
viously mentioned. W. Joseph Harrison 
is superintendent. 100 new knitting ma- 
chines will be put in. The bid for the 
building was $8050. Work will be started 
at once. 


—Pennsylvania, Reading. The Reading 
Knitting Mills, cor Fourth and Elm S8ts., 
now operated by Gaenzle and Leippe, are 
to put in 254 Scott & Williams automatic 
knitting machines, which will about 
double the capacity of the plant. 


Pennsylvania, Souderton. M. B. Ber- 
gey & Co. are to have a new building put 
up for them, 35x60, two story basement 
They will occupy the lower floor in base- 
ment. Their present equipment is 75 
knitting machines, 


South Carolina, Jonesville. The 
Jonesville Knitting Mills write us regard- 
ing their enlargement that they expect 
tn add 20 knitting machines with auxil- 
jary machinery, four of which will be put 
in at once. This company has a capital 
of $10,000. Pres. and treas., R. A- Whit- 
lock; supt., W. E. Alman; selling agents, 
tacon & Co. 


MEills Starting Up. 


—New York, Auburn. James Holroyd 
has started up his knitting mill, at the 
corner of Lake and Hudson Avenues 
which has been idle for nearly ten 
months. 


—*Pennsylvania. Mahanoy City. The 
Eagle Hoisery Mill, Jones & Johnson, 
proprietors, has been rebuilt and new 
machinery has been installed. Probably 
start will be made soon. 


Silk. 


New Mills. 

—New Jersey, Paterson. Cardinal & 
Becker, manufacturers of broad silk 
dress goods, Fulton St., contemplate an 
annex to their Paterson business in some 
Pennsylvania town. They have made no 
decision as yet where they will locate, 
and will correspond with the Boards of 
Trade of such places as are desirous of 
such an enterprise. with a view to as- 
ecertaining advantages, inducements, etc. 


—*New York, Delhi. 
mill of Gallant Bros., 
who are located here, have been pre- 
pared by architect Franklin Van Winkle, 
120 Liberty St., New York. The mill will 
be of brick and stone, one story, 100x150, 
with a glass roof. Two 150 h. p.- boilers 
and one 150 h. p. engine will be put in, 
occupying a separate building. In addi- 
tion to this, a two-story building for 
spinning and warping will be built, 
160x55. 


—*Pennsylvania, Coatesville. 


Plans for the new 
Paterson, N. J., 


Ashley & 
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Bailey, who operate silk mills at Pater- 
son, N. J. and Columbia and Marietta, 
have had work started on their new 
at this place located on Strode Ave. 
The building will be 300x52, and will em- 
ploy 500 operators. 


—Pennsylvania, Hazelton. F. W. Ful- 
ton & Co. (silk manufacturers) Pater- 
son, N. J., will doubtless locate at this 
place. They would employ over 10 
hands. 


-Pennsylvania, Shamokin. The Vega 
Silk Co., of Paterson, N. J., is the com- 
pany which is to locate at this place. It 
will occupy a 4 story brick and iron 
building 500x150, to be erected by a stock 
company at a cost of $70,000. of which 
Judge Savidge, of Sunbury, Pa., is the 
head. They now operate 60 looms in 
Paterson, but we understand that the 
new mill will contain about 200 looms. 


—*Pennsylvania, Williamsport. Later 
information regarding the new silk mills, 
states that the mills will be called Ly- 
coming Silk Mills, and we understand 
that W. D. Holmes has definitely decided 
to locate here. 


—Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Bal- 
lou Mill, on So. Main St., which has been 
idle for the past six months, has been 
bought by a company which was recently 
incorporated at Portland, Me., known as 
the Magid Hope Silk Mfg. Co Capital 
stock. $300,000, with the following officers: 
President, Louis B. Magid, Boston; treas- 
urer, Edgar K. Ray, Woonsocket; assis- 
tant treasurer and secretary, Arthur F. 
Gray, Boston. Louis B. Magid will be 
general manager. His office is now 509 
Exchange Building, Boston. The Ballou 
Mill, which has a water privilege of 300 
H. P., in addition to a steam equipment, 
will be somewhat remodeled and new ma- 
chinery put in for spinning silk yarn and 
knitting silk hosiery and underwear. It 
is hoped to have the plant started early 
in the summer. Patent machinery will 
be used, which the company claims will 
enable them to produce goods 25 per cent. 
cheaper than the present methods. 


Enlargemeats and Improvementa, 
*Connecticut, New London, The 
Brainard & Armstrong Co. have now 
made arrangements to lease the Union 
St. school house, and will shortly remodel 
the same and equip with machinery. 


*Pennsylvania, Danville. F. O. Hart- 
man is having an addition built to his 
silk mill 20x53, 3 stories. This will pro- 
vide room for 2000 more spindles, employ- 
ing 40 more hands. 


Mille Starting Up. 


—Connecticut, Shelton. A. & 8. Blum- 
enthal expects to have their new mill 
ready to occupy about the 15th of May 
and will then remove their machinery 
from the Franklin Brass & Bronze Co. 
building in Derby, where they have been 
temporarily located. 





Miscellaneous. 


New Miills. 


—"New Jersey, Mt. Holly. The Davis 
& Hancock Mfg. Co., which is to move 
its plant from 4933 Richmond St., Brides- 
burg, Pa., to Mt. Holly, has incorporated 
under New Jersey laws. The firm will 
manufacture tapestries, lace curtains, 
etc. 
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—New York, N. Y. WBinstein, Wolff & 
Co., embroidery manufacturers, 443 Broad 
way, will erect a five story factory 
building, on West 37th St., from the plans 
of architect George P. Chappell, 24 State 
St., New York. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

—New Jersey, Carlton Hill. The Stand- 
ard Bleachery Co., at this place, are add- 
ing a one story addition to give them in- 
creased facilities in their singeing depart- 
ment. 


—*Wisconsin, Baraboo. George Mc- 
Arthur & Son, Proprs., Baraboo Linen 
Mill, inform us that their addition will 
provide for 20 looms for making turkish 
towels, cotton crash, wash cloths, etc. 
They are in the market for a water 
wheel, water wheel governor, shafting 
and hangers, looms, sewing machines and 
electric lighting apparatus. 


Mille Shuttiag Down. 


Rhode Island, Allenton. The Rodman 
Manufacturing Co. has shut down its 
woolen mill called the Silver Spring Mill 
and its cotton mill known as the Shady 
Lea Mill, and it is probable that the 
plants will be closed until June 13. 





Failures and Suspensions. 


~—New York, Dryden. Hugo Dolge, 
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proprietor, Dryden Woolen 
been forced to make a 
ment for the benefit of 
was carrying a large 

Alfred Dolge Co. paper, 
could not realize, 


Mills, has 
general assign- 
creditors. He 
amount of the 
upon which he 


Fires. 


California, Petaluma. The California 
Woolen Mills, a 4 set plant, was de- 
stroyed by fire April 20th. Total loss, 
35,000. Insurance, $15,000. Origin incen- 
diary. 


—Maine, Gardiner. The Gardiner 
Shoddy Mills were damaged by fire April 
22nd. This plant is owned by the Dingley 
estate and is said to have no insurance. 
Loss about $8,000. 


Massachusetts, Haverhill. The wool- 
en mill of the Roberts Woolen Mfg. Co., 
located about two miles from the city 
proper, was destroyed by fire early in the 
morning of April 5th. Fire started in the 
engine room and soon spread into the 
main building, which was completely 
wrecked. The loss is estimated at $15,000, 
including building and machinery. 
Building was owned by the Rosemont 
Factory Association. 

~New York, Lockport. 
ting factory of E. W. Rogers 
Market St., was damaged by 
ith. Loss will be about $2200. 


The cotton bat- 
Sons on 
fire April 


PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cetten. 

-Alan Anderson has accepted the 
tion of overseer of carding at the Uncas- 
ville Mfg. Co., Uncasville, Conn., having 
succeeded Peter Muisnier, who resigned 
ifter serving 23 years. 


posi- 


card- 
Mfg. Co., 
previously at 
iwrence, Mass, 


Charles May is now overseer of 
ing of mills 1 and Dwight 
Chicopee, Mass. Hew as 
the Atlantic Mills, L 


Archibaid Ennis has 
position of overseer of 


Milifort Mill, Fort 


rccepted the 
carding at the 
Mill, 8S. C 


,. J. Harris has resigned from the 

ster Mills, Clinton, Mass 

J. F. MeKinnis, of Mt. 

has been appointed night 

seer at the Newton 
Newton, N. C 


Hector McConnell is to take charge of 
a mill at Versailles, Conn., having re- 
signed hisp osition at the Uncasville Mfg. 
Co Upon taking leave, Mr. McConnell 
was presented with a handsome uphol- 
stered chair and mirror by the employes. 


A. A. 


Holly, N. C., 
spinning over- 
Cotton Mills, at 


Orford, formerly finisher for the 
Norwich Bieachery, Norwich, Conn., has 
charge of the cloth room at the mills of 
the Uncasville Mfg. Co., Uncasville, Conn 


J. D. Lokey has secured position as 
superintendent of the Mountain Island 
cotton mills, N. C. He was formerly 
night superintendent at the Atherton 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


John E. Fahey, 
cepted a position 
operated by 
Rockvill 


has ac- 
mill now 
James J. Regan, 


boss spinner 
with the 
Estate of 
Conn. 


Charles 8S. Smith 
Providence, R. I1., at an 
has given 
the C. A, 
Mass 


will remove _ to 
early date. He 
up his position as designer at 
Edgerton Mfg. Co., Shirley, 


Daniel Connery, for the past 49 years 
ut the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, has r 
For some time he was 
the dyehouse. 


signed. 


hand of 


second- 


Capt. Charles H. Smith, of 
N. H., has accepted a 
seer in the cotton 
Mass. 


Suncook, 
position as over- 
mills at Whitinsville, 


George Collins, formerly secondhand 
of the spooling and warping rooms of 
the Dartmouth Mill, New Bedford, Mass., 
has been promoted to the position of 
oversecer,r. 


John Riley has left the employ of 
the Dartmouth Mill, where he was over- 
seer of spooling, warping, and ring spin- 
ning, to take a similar position at the 
Howland Mill, New Bedford, Mass. 


—John Shaver, of Greenville, S. C., is 
now employed at the Maginnis Mills, 
New Orleans, La., as secondhand in No. 
3 weave room. 


—Charles M. 
position at the 
Mill, 8S. C., and 


Harper has resigned his 
Millfort Mfe. Fort 


secured a sitwation as 


Co., 
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loom fixer at the Highland Park Mill, D. Pelkey is engaged as loom fixer at 

Charitotte, N. C. Metealf's mill, Mohegan, R. I having 
Fred E. Warren has accepted a post- "ened from the Mapleville Mills. 

tion in a commission house in New York Hayward Ramsden, finisher at the 

City, having ’ up his position as woolen mill at Moosup, Conn., on his 

overseer of weaving at the Social Mill 44th birthday was presented with $25 and 

Woonsocket . L smoker's set ind Mrs. Ramsden was 


John R. Rostrom, formerly of the At presented with a gold pen and holder. 
untic Mills, Lawrence Mass., has ac- 4. H. MeSorley is now employed as 
epted a position as superintendent in an overseer of carding at the Brown Mfg. 
Alabama mill. Co. He was formerly with the Newport 
Woolen Mills, Newport, Me 


Chas. L. Strolls is putting up the 
hinery for the Elmwood Mf , James Carnaghan, of Westerly, has 
‘olumbia, 8. C. Mr. Strolls was formerly secured work in the shearing departme nt 
vt Lockhart Cotton Milis, 8. C. of the Manville mill, Manville, R 


William J. Cameron, Fireman of the Thomas Tomlinson, formerly of the 
Slater Cotton Company, of Pawtucket, Manville Mill, Manville, R. I I 
R. 1. Monday afternoon met with a very cepted a position at Centreville. 
serious accident, while working on i 
pump. His sleeve got tangled in the George P. Newell has accepted a po- 
rear, drawing in his right arm. It was sition as designer with the French River 
severely crushed, and had to be ampu Textile Company Mechanicsville, Conn 9 
having resigned his position with W. E. 
Tillotson, Pittsfield, Mass 


tated, 


is severed his cor 
Suncook, N Dennis P. Nelligan, of Monson, has 
r 


Samuel Potter h 
ction with the China Mill, 
H., after serving many yea s 
eer in one of the rooms Fred Mil 
will temporarily take his place, who ha fixer. 
charge of similar work at the Webster . . . 
and Pembroke mills. Edward Saunders ha 
boss weaver at the Hillsb 
F. D. Ballou, formerly overseer of Hillsboro Bridge, N. H. 
arding for the al Vhitin Manufactur- : a . 
Co er — ool ho Pi Ma : a9 es : J. W. Bullard, boss dyer Broad 
. Brook n., has removed to Harris- 
taken a position as assistant superintend- ooh > 
at the Utica Steam Cotton Mill ee 
 # R. W. Ba is resigr 
ntendent f ti Brown Mfg 
Me. 


secured a position with the Riverside 
lard Woolen Co., Stafford, Conn., as loom 


- i overt 


resigned as 


ro Wook n Mill, 


Woolen. 
E ; i Job Hainsworth, formerly 
George Westbrook has I och Vassalboro Woolen Mills, North 
by Mr. Bullard, of Watervliet Re oe yvoro, Me.. has the position of ov: 
boss dyer at the Harrisville Woolen Mills weaving at the Merchants Wool 
R. I. Kast Dedham, Mass. 


Thomas F. Hall has : ! er > FE McGregor : become 
seer Of weaving t the "Ox Sr weaver a th Crown 3 3s Ma 
Woolen Co., Broad! f 
Andover, Mass. 


Glenville 
Michael Riley has lude h I has been nployed as loom fixer 
mill, Ebmville 
Plainville. 

Miss Augus 

ded her ser‘ 
Lawrence, Mass 
brother-in-la. 

ove mills f 


se 


SS SD +9 
* 


K. linlan has 
intendent of t) 
Holden, Leona 
ind intends « 
iness. 

Nicholas Mahr has accepte \ resigned on account 
tion in the nishing partment t P 
Hockanum Mi 7 : > Werns 

Kunhardt, L 

Fred N. Sawyse sn ¢ tar { the position 

igner and superint yf the oO } Seneca Wool 


Falls Mfg. Co Adams, Mass He ’ 


r 


ce ee ee 
ad 


ormerly with ’ im Inman, Harris- 


ville, R. 1, also at Chepa R 


George W. Vickery, Jr sig England, has 
is superintedent of the rin I ‘ manager and 
Mfez. Co., Adams, Mass. Shaw, Hsrey ¢ 
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—Dennis Dunn has secured a position 
as superintendent of the Dingley Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia. He was formerly su- 
perintendent of the Pennsylvania Woolen 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—Atack Musgrave, a well known boss 
dyer, has accepted position with the Dun- 
dee Woolen Co., of Passaic, N. J. 


—James Roberts, of Middleboro, Mass. 
is now with the Conshohocken Woolen 
Co., West Conshohocken, Pa., as boss 
finisher. 


—Thomas Robertshaw has resigned his 
position at Collinsville, Mass., and has 
been employed as fuller at the Washing- 
ton Mills. 


—John B. Hutchison has secured the 
position of second hand carder at the 
M. Collins Woolen Manufacturing Co.’s 
mill, Collinsville, Miass., having concluded 
his services at the Vassalboro Woolen 
Mills, North Vassalboro, Maine. 


—Patrick Cuff has resigned at the Day- 
ville Woolen Co., Dayville, Conn., and in- 
tends going to Ashland, N. H. 


—B. J. Culliman, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of the M. Collins Manufac- 
turing Company, Collonsville, Mass., has 
succeeded the former superintendent 
having resigned his position at the High- 
land Mills, Huntington, Mass. 


—Henry Riegelhaupt, having concluded 
his services with the Hawthorne Woolen 
Mills, Glenville, Conn., has accepted a 
position as fuller with the Merrimack 
Woolen Mills, Dracut, Mass. 


John S. Robinson, formerly of Ayr 
shire Mills, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y., has 
accepted a position as carder with the 
Knox Hill Co., Warsaw, Ill 


Simon Taylor, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Berkeley Mills, has concluded 
his services with Beebe & Webber, of 
Holyoke, Mass to go back to Stafford- 
ville, Conn 


’. BR Cogswell has taken a position as 


overseer of finishing at the Mayo Woolen 
Mill. Millbury. Mass. 


Emmet Ainley has recently been en- 
gaged in a woolen mill in Philadelphia, 
Pa Mr. Ainley was formerly assistant 
designer at the Rock Mil Rockville 
Cont 

Frank lL. Sarr has recently su 

eded A. H. MeSorley as boss carded 


at Newport, Me. 


—Paul Gauthier has concluded his ser 
vices with the Summit Woolen Co., Staf- 
fordville, Conn s boss weaver 

Fred W. Sawyer, boss weaver, has re- 
signed his position in Clarence Maguire’s 
Mill, Chepachet, R. I. 





M nit. 

—George J. Manderfield has accepted 
the position as boss knitter with Brinton 
& Co Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
knitting machinery 

—Frank Purdy has accepted a position 
in charge of the press and finishing 
rooms at the Capron Knitting Mill, Ca- 
pron, N. Y. 


L. Chase, formerly superintendent 
of Mill No. 2, Globe Knitting Mills, Co- 
hoes, N. Y., intends starting a mill 


about May ist in Amsterdam, N. Y. 


~—William Scott, of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has been employed as foreman of the 
carding department of L. E. Harrower’s 
Anchor Mill, Hagaman, N. Y. 





Deaths. 

—Wililam Liley, of 105 Pensdale St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., a wool sorter in Scho- 
field’s mill, was found dead April 10th in 
the Manayunk Canal He was 58 years 
old, His death is a mystery, which the 
police are trying to clear up. 


-Louis Sharrow, who has been em- 
ployed as secondhand in the dyehouse of 
the Windsor Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., while at the top of a ladder work- 
ing on a belt, was suddenly caught be- 
tween the pulley and shafting, and killed 
before machinery could be stopped. He 
was 28 years old and had been married 
two years. 


Joseph H. Libby, carding overseer at 
the York Mills, Saco, Me., died March 
238th of pneumonia, leaving a widow 
daughter and son 


Daniel N. Davis, of Berwick, Me.. 
was buried Tuesday afternoon, April 5th, 
aged 8 years. His death was due to 
apoplexy. For a number of years he was 
engaged at the Great Falls Manufactur- 
ing Co., Great Falls, N. H., and was also 
for some years superintendent of a mill 
in Lowell, Mass. His latter years were 
spent on his farm in Berwick, where he 
was born. 

Henry F. Scatchard, of Norristown, 
Pa., a manufacturer of cotton and wool- 
en goods, died at the age of 57 years, 
March 19th. He was much esteemed 
among the trade. 


-Horatio Hathaway of New Bedford, 
age 67 years, died recently. He was 
president and a director of ‘the Acushnet 
mills and Hathaway Manufacturing Cor 
poration, a director of the Mechanics 
National Bank, the Potomska Mills 
the Wamsutta Mills. Among his 
real estate interests in Boston was 
Hathaway Building corner of Atla 
Avenue and Summer 8t. 


The Hon. John L. Houston died at his 
home in Hartford, Conn, on Friday. April 
lsth, 64 years of age. Mr. Houston 
started in work in the dye house of th 
Hartford Carpet Co., in 1854 being pro- 
moted to the position of assistant super 
intendent of the company, in which ca 
pacity he worked conscientiously f 
twenty-four vears und in 1878 he w 
elected president, which office he gave 
bout a year ago on account o 
health 


Sumner A. Homes, died recently at his 
home in Turner, Me., aged 56. He was 
for many years an emplove of the Turner 
Woolen Mill, and during the funeral the 
mill was closed. 


Harry Lund, a worsted yarn broker 
of Philadelphia, died March 23, at the 
of 38, of Lpoplexy He was connec 
with the Landenbherg Worsted , 
where his father had charge. He leaves 
1 widow and one child 


Thomas Bennett, Jr. died Sunday 
April l7th. He was for 27 years superin- 
tendent and agent of the Wamsutta 
Mills, New Bedford, which mills were or- 
ganized largely through his efforts He 
resigned in April, 1874, and was not en- 
gaged in active business since that time. 
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Architects’and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Automatic Boiler Feeds. 

D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill) St, Boston, 
Automatic Feeds fer Cotton and 
Wool, 

Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 58 State St, Boston. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d 8t., Phila., Pa. 
Billington, J. H. & Co.,113 Chestnut S8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 
Link Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 
Ulmer Leather Co, Norwich, Conn. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Boiler Compounds. 
Carr Manutacturing Co., 69 Beverly St, 
Bo-ton. 
Imperial Chemical Co, 324 St. Jobn St, Phila. 
Pa. 


Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 

Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marbie Machine Co., Worcester, 

Mass. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Card Clothing. 

Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 


= 
Butterworth, H. W.,8ons & Co., Philadel. 
phia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
a ~ & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 


a. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William S8t, New York. 


Chemist. 


Adriance, John S., 105 East 38th St., New 
York 


Cloth Boards. 
Fianders, E. A., North Dexter, Me. 
Cloth Testing Machine. 
McKnight, 8,771 Broadway, New York. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I 
Comber Needles. 
Townsend, Thos., Providence, R. I. 
Commission Merchants. 
Haye-, O. H, & Co, New York. 
Copper Print BRellers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 


Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Tnomas, Providence, R.I. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St, Boston. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 


Stoudard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


Cotton Machinery. 
ss Oheh W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 


a. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 
Mass. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Builough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 85 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Payne, Geo. W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 
Steddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R, 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Damper Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverhil 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Designers. 
Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 


= 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila 

=p Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, 6. Q., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. Ff. Oo, &% Oliver St, Boston, 

Mass. 

Busters. 

See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtneket and 

Valley Falls, R. I. 
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Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Littlewood, G. J.,& Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 


Dyeing, a Bleaching and Finish- 
achinery. 
NAT. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Go, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I 

Howard, Geo. C., i788 Barker Bt., Phila, Pa. 

Lincoln & Co, 54 "Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Phenix lron Foundry, P ovidence, R. I. 

Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. 1. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 3 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 


Dye Sticks, 
Haedrich, E. M,311 1-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Amend Process Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New 


York. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry 8t, New 
k 


York. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Cochrane Chemical Co., 50 Kilby St., Bos- 
ton. 
Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress * Boston. 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St., w York. 
Farbenfabriken of Eibertela Co, 77 William 


Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Hanna-Schoellkopf Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holliday, Read, & Sons, 100 William 8t., 
New York. 

Innis & Co, 3 Cedar St, New York. 

Jaeck Bros. % The, Co., 62-68 No, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Janney, U. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 

Johnson, Wm. G, ‘& Co, ‘Uncasville, Conn. 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. Y. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear! 8t, N. 

Koechl, V ictor, & Co, 79 Murray St., a A 

Matheson, W.J, & Co, 182-184 Front st, N.Y. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mase. 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 98 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Phillips (Moro) Chemical Uo, 131 8. 3d 8t, 
Phila., 

Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York, 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St , New York. 

Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. O »,22 N. Front St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-137 Front St., N. Y. 

es & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 

: 

Sv et. & Street, 8 Water St, N. Y. 

Thomas, N.Spencer, Elmira, New York. 

Webster Dye W orks, Webster, Mass. 


Oyers and Finishers. 


Boston Finishing Works, Williamstown 
Mass. 

Cranston Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristo) 
R.I 


llth St, 


Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, Pa. 

Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 

oF Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 
1. 


Oakdale Dye Works, 913 W. York St, Phila, 
Pa 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Oo, Paw 
war eT “Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 

Dyers’ Clogs. 

Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. 

Edgings. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
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Blectrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundr ch & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Howard, Geo. 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


Salem Foundry & Machine Shop, Salem, 
Mass. 


St., New York. 


Engineers, Mechanical. 
Berlin Iron Reig Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques. 
American Express Co, offices in every city 


Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feeders 
See Card Feeds, 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Pheonix Lron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fiuted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.¥ 
Thurston, A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 
Falling Mills for Woolen Goods, 
Hopkins, A, & Co. Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis, 60; and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Me. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Blaisdell], P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn, 
Marness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Beating 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Mosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hose and Rubber Goods. 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire S8t., 
Boston. 
Endex. 
Burr Index Co, 336 Asylum %t, 
Conn. 
Ink, Stamping 
Witmer, LD. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German- 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Insurance eeeere™ Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 
Central 8t, Boston, Mass. 
Mauit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Byram, F. A, Germantown, Pa, 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 


Hartford, 
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Ve 
Fieimlag & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


Friediberger & Co, 
Phila 
Hepner a Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 
hila. 


Edgings,’Germantown 


Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 


Mnit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crochet. Etc. 


Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 

Nye & Tredick. 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Scott & Williams, 2097 FE. Cumberland St, 
Phila, Pa. 
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Knit Goods Brushers. 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa 
Jones, Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Musgrove, C. M., Plainville, Conn. 


Mnitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O’Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mritting Machinery. 

Boss Knitting Machine Works, 7th and 
Walnut Sts., Reading, Pa. 

Branson Machine Co., 506 John St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Brinton, H, & Co, 218 Race * Phila, Pa. 

Campbell x Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Eckersiey, Ric.ard, N. E. cor. American 
and York Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur. 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh “Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. ~ Co, Pawtucket, R. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1.2 and Media oh ‘Phila. 
delphia, Pa 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th st, Philadelphia, Pa 

Lamb Mig. o., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N.H . 

Little Hustier Napper Co., Hadson, N.¥. 

Mayo ss Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. H. 

McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 


Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa 

Payne, G. W. & Co, P uwtucket, R. I. 
(Winders.) 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & Williams, 2097 E. Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Stafford’ & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila 
delphia, Pa 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 


Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Crane Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. I. 
Dodge Needle Co. . Manchester, N. H. 
Goldstein, J.416 Arch St, Philade lpi A. 
Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mig. 
No. 7th St, Philade!phia, Pa. 
Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
Manufac turers’ Supplies Co.,66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelpbia. 
Mayo Knitting Machine 
Franklin, N.H. 
Musgrove, C. M., P.ainville, Conn. 
Page Needle Co, c hicopee Falls, Mass. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Laberatery Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St Phila, Pa 


Co, 40 


& Needle Co, 


Lamps, Electric. 
Beacon Lamp Co, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Lynn Incandescent j.amp Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M.A, 2 on Co, Phila, Pa 

Howard, Geo. , 178 Barker St, 
Pa. (For es 

Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Wor +, Taunton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I 


Phila 


Leom Picker Manufacturers. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 

cester, Mass. 

Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Lubricators. 

Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 
Lember. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Machinery Dealers. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 


Phila, Pa. 

Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, 
Scott, James, 222 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Machinery Wipers. 

American Silk Mfg. Co, 311 Walnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilkinson, Seth, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Biaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E.'Co, New.London, Conn, 
Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble;Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon St, Worcester, 

Mass. 

Mills For Sale. 

Denny, R. B., 148 Federal St., Boston. 

Mill Butiders and Engineers. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John , Paterson, N N. J. 

Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. [. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 
saeney"s, Benj. Son, Gun ill, Paterson, 


Fall River, 


N.J. 

Douglas Manufacturing Co., 
Mass. 

Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 


Hil, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
J. fferson, Ed, 


& Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 


Spofford, Wm. 8, & Son, 511 Culver St, 
l’rovidence, R. I. 
Stevenson Bros. & Co, 132 So. 2d St, Phna. 
delphia, Pa. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son. Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Napping Machines. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
little Hustler Napping Co, Hudson, N, Y. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Oilless Bearings. 
N. American Metalline Co, 
$rd St, Long Island City, XN. 
Oil Filters. 
Burt Mfg. Co, Akron, Ohio. 
Robertson, om L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York 
Pennie for Mill Engravin 
Johnson, ©, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New Fork. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 
M . 


62 W. Ave. and 
Y. 


34 School 8t, Boston, 


Amsterdam, Holland. 
& Quinby, 53 State St, 


ass 
Massink, H., 
Wright, Brown 
Boston, Mass. 
Penstocks. 
Dalrymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Perforated Copper 


Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N. J. 
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Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Smith, Lee, & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills 2025 Naudain St., 

Philadelphia. 

Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 

Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, ee —— 

Keasby & Mattison Co. Ambler. Pa. 

Nightingale, 8.C, & Childs, Atlantic Ave, 
oston, Mass. 

Pneumatic Conveying. 

See Ventilating. 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard, Geo. U., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

fHiunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fal! River, Massa. 

Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il, 

Presses. 

Crawford, J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
we Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 

ate.) 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 

Hart, Charles, Frankford, Piiiladelphia. 

Howard, Geo. C., 178 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I 

— F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H. 
Weensestah, Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I 
Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
W ater. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
8t, Boston, Mass. 

Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 

St, New York. 

Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Reed and Marness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 

Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 
Reofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tien. 

Armitage a: Co, Richmond, Va. 
Johns, H Mig. Co., 100 William St. 
New York. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co, 45 Fulton St, 
New York. 

Reofing, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 

Reving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 

for ills 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
Laminar, Fiore Co., No. Cambri-tge, Mass. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 

Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I. 

Sample Cutters. 

Gleason, A. H, Rockbottom, Mass. 

Schools. 

Gavey Correspondence School of Textile 
Design. P.O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Pbfia, Pa. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 


7-449 W. 14th 
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rime. Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
a, Pa. 
wor Supplies Co , 66 No. 4th St., 
My yy 
Nye & Tredick, * 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
os «& Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
a. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 638, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies, 


Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 


Silk Machinery. 
Butter worth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelpbia. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass. 
Singe Plates. 


Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford’ Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American a age Works, Penn Mutnal 
Bidg. Phila, Pa. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers. 
Cobese Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Phillips C» The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Seaps. 

American Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 


N. Y. 
<a Mfg. Co., 466 Washington St., 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 


Spindles. 
a take Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
Draper Company, Hopedale, pages. 


Ward & Vandegritt, Eimer, X 
Whitin Machine Wks, Wultinevilie, Mass. 


Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Paseoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Sintec Fr 
‘See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper company. , Hopedale, Mass. 
n 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins 
ville, Mass. 


Spinners’ Supplies. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristo], R. I. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Reskiey, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, 





Paterson, 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur. 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 81 Milk St, 
Boston, 
Steam Damper Regulators. 
DyBate & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
ass. 


Steam Engines. 
Brown, CO. H, &:0o, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Reutachler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
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Steam Separators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverill 
St., Boston. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston 
Haines, W.8. C 136 South 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Steam Traps. 
D’Este & Seele 
8t, Boston, 
pansion). 
Haines, W. 8. C 186 South 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis. 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 195 
High St, Boston, Muss. 
Corcoran, A. J, 11 John St, New York. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Nepoaset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th 8t, Phila, Pa 
Tapes, Braids and Edging». 
Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Chureh St, Phila, 


Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhil! 
ass. (return float and ex 


a. 
Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Goff, LV. & Sons, Powtucket, R. I. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., 2682 40 Muech: r St., 
Philadelphia. 
Perseverance Mills, 2682-40 Mascher 8'. 
Phila, Pa. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 
Tomage Wm. M, 3638-40 Frankforu Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Teasels. : 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Temperature Regulators. 
D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Haines, W. 8. C, 136 Seuth 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E, Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. |. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 


Towers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 


Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Valves. 
D’ Este & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, bostor 
M 


Ventilating Apparatus. 

Allington & Curtis a Co, Saginar, 
Mich., and East Cambridge, Mass. 

Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston, Mase 

Massachusetts Fan Company, Room 641, 
58 State St, Boston. : 

New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Philadelphia Textile Maghingry Co, Han- 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Watches. 
Elgin, National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 
Water Pressure Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 


Water Wheels. 
Bradway, CU. P, West Stafford, Conn. 
Camden Water Wheel Works, Camden, N.Y. 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Humpbrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Gevernors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
ono Foundry & Machine Uo, Cobves 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water heel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Winders. (Hesiery.) 
Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Weod Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Wool, 
Lyon, John H, & Cu, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 
india Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weol Combing Machinery. 
Crabb, Wm, & Uo, Newark, N. J. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mn--. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi- 
dence, i. 
Woel Extracts. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Weel and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
= ironic Machine Co, Westerly, 


Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
5 oer, W.W, & Co, 2816 N.4th St, Phila 


a. 
Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 

Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
—— & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 58 State St, Boston. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker 8t., Pnila., Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adama, Mass. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 

Philips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Surgent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y, 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain 8t, 
Philadelphia. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North- 
bridge, Mass, 
Weol rters and Scourers. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
i Machinery. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Yarns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Piifla, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr; & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
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Tucker & Cook Mfg. Oe, \ ow Mass. 
White, James F, & Co, N {Phita, Pa. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, ewe, Mass. 


Carpet Yarns, 
+s ed & Chapin, 229-231 Church 8t, Phila, 
a. 


Cotton Yarns. 

American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 

—" 4 & Co., 24 George 8q., Glasgow, Scot- 
and. 

Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. 1. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook, Me. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Kichmann & 7 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. 

Fleming & pr 229-231 Chureh St, Phila, 


Pa. 
a ~ wana Spinning Co, Germantown. 
a. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchbarg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Hadley Co, Hol pane Mass, 

Hawes, 0.5, & 0, Fall River, Mass. 
Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Kin , Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 


City. 
Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. eee Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
White, James F, & Co, 5456 Worth St, N. Y. 
Whittier Cotion Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels ‘g. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Glued Yarns. 


Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Eichmann & ~~ eae 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., ¥e 

5 ee & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


a & Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Kerr Lig ® Co, Fall Riv er, Mass, ‘and 2v 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Muss. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Moore, C , & Co., (8S. W. cor. 5th and Mar. 
ket Sts.) 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield; Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 

American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 
change, 226 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St. Philadel. 
phia, Pa 

Campbell, "Geo, & Co, cae. sy 

Clark, Wm. Co, Westerly. K 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Clear River Mills, Pascoag, R. I. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass 

Eichmann & srarnbery, 530 Broad way, cor. 
Spring St, 

ene & Cnspin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 


Pa. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Holland & Webb, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard 8t, New York. 

Mitchell, James E, & Uo, Phila, and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Orswell Mills Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rockwell, E. M, L Leominster, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

—, a & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam.- 
den, N.d. 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, } 

Warren, W, Thread Works, “Westfield, Mass. 

White, James F, & Co, 54-56 Worth St, N.Y. 

Whittier Cotton ‘Mills, Lowell, Muss. 


Flaz, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
_ & Co., 24 George 8q., Glasgow, Scot- 
and. 
Eichman & Cocenberg, 630 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., 
Fawcett, maghos, 115 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 
Holland & Webb, N. 
Mohair Yarns. 
Eichmann & eae. 530 Broad way, cor. 
Spring St., 
Goff, D. & eee Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Holiand & Webb, New York. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N, Y. 
Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Siik Noiis, Etc. 
Burnet & Co., 24 George 5q. Glasgow, Scot 
land, 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New ‘ork City. 
Huliland & Webb, New York. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Millis Co, 229 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Stik Yarns. 
eer Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Kichmann & Sternberg, 5380 ‘Broadway ,cor. 
Spring 8t.N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
Pa 

Hawes, 0. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Holiand & Webb, 487 Broadway, N N. Y. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 

Woolen and Merino * on 


Boyer, BF, F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, P 
Clas why The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohlo. 
Clear River Mills, Pascoag, R I. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. |. 
tiyde, K. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Rock well, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N.Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t.,N. Y. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co. 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Phoenix Mills Co, 13 Letitia St, Phila, Pa. 

Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam.- 
den, N. J. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
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HAVE LEAKS | *, your STEAM PLANT you can make them less 


hy using EUREKA 


ACKING. It yo:rengine HAMMERS, or their is 


Olt. in the BOIL ER the HINE ELIMINATOR will remedy both 


~~" ED hong SEND FOR CATALOG. 
Jas. ©. Robertson Sens, 215 Fulton St., N. ¥. 12 Pearl St., Boston. 





gent tor Sale Mill Property 


MILLS FOR SALE! Woolen Mills and other manufacturing plants. 
A f ° 
' sR. B. DENNY, 148 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 





BENJAMIN PHILLIPS. 


T. HAXT ANDERSON. 


PHILLIPS & ANDERSON 


Patents Attorneys-at-Law and Solicitors in Patent Causes, 
Exchange Bldg., 53 State St., Boston, Mass 


- Van Everen, of our office, was for a number oft years an Examiner in the U. 8. Patent 


omiee, in the Division of Textiles. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


rhe advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 
or inquiries a pm them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as ful 


particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit- 


able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


furnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured, 


made until position is 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judy ment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


“WOOLEN N SUPERIN TENDENTS. 


1 349 “Weelen Supt. or ‘Gestgner. Has 

been 12 yeurs superintendent of 20 
set mill in Conn., until recently, when he re- 
signed On account of children’s schooling. 
Has also been designer and pattern weaver. 
High character and first-class ability. Age 
89; American, married. Experience on 
worsteds, cassimeres, cheviots, ladies’ fancy 
dress goods, ets 





1170 Woolen Superintendent wants 
& position as superintendent and de- 
signer of « small mill, or superintendent of 
alarge mill. Age54; marrried. Don’t want 
a position in any of the Southern or Western 
states. Has worked on a great variety of 
goods, and can refer to reliable parties. 


1258 Woolen Superintendent, Carder, 

“ Spinner or Weaver. Has experience 
in dyeing. Isareliable man. 40 years old. 
Refers to responsible parties as to character 
and nbility. 


Woelen, or 
Age 
Has held a position as super- 


1203 Superintendent, 

superintendent and designer. 
89; married. 
intendent 9 years; 2 years in one mill and 


7in another. Has good references. A good 
man on meltons, coverts, cassimeres, wor- 
ste! and kerseys; also serges. 


1 268 Woelena 


superintendent or de- 

signer. First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
stedis, cheviot~, novelty goees, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 


1305 Superintendent and Designer 
vy ~ with 20 years’ experience in woolen 
mill-, on cassimeres, cheviots, worsteds 
and cloakings. Is now out of employment. 
Wants position at once. 








125 Felts. The advertiser has a thor. 
55 ough, practical knowledge of all the 
details couneceses with the manufacture of 
paper makers’ felts and jackets; especially 
adapted for fast running machines; good 
reason why he is now in the market; recom 
mended by past employers. 


1250 Superintendent, or would accept 

a position as a in a good 
woolen mill. Understands fancy cassi. 
meres, cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
unions and worsteds. Can produce the 
Jacquard effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom. Refers to good mills. 
1239 a man who understands the 

manufacturing of woolens in all the 
details, is open for an offer. I8 an experi- 
enced manager, and is at present in charge 
ot a mill that is being run at a profit 





COTTON SUPERIN TENDENTS. 


1337 Agiueene Superintendent. Ex. 
pert on book binder’s cloth, window 
shades, ~% cloths, friction callender ma- 
chines. > ee with Wilson & Bentieys, 
London, and Le 2 years employed in this 
qouesy. 2 45, married. 
Englis veferenese. 


1332 Supt. with long experience 
in both Northern anu Southern mills. 
Has started $ Southern mills, on print 
cloths, broad and narrow sheetings and 
fine shirtings. First class references from 
all past positions. Age 48. Might accept 
position as overseer of large weave room, | 


American and 


1265 & Superintendent wants position as 

superintendent of cotton cloth mill. 
Has had charge of each department in the 
mill; aged 28 years; married. 


1266 Cettonm superintendent wants po- 
sition. Out on account of mill shut- 
ting down. Understands fancy and plain 
cottons, white and colored. Has a first-class 


record. 

126 Cettenm superintendent or carder. 
Prints, sheetings, ginghams, fine 

and coarse, white and colored. Neariv all 

kinds of machinery. References all! right. 

Age 47; married. 


115¢ ) Woolen Saperintendent. A 

D ret class man on carriage robes, 
furniture plush, bed and horse blankets. Has 
excellent references. Has held present po- 
sition as superintendent for several years; 
good reasons for desiring achange. Axe 39; 
married. 








1227 A Superintendent with a thor. 

ough practical training in all the 
departments of a woolen mill making wors- 
ted cassimeres, dress goods, cloakings, 
overcoatings, robes, blankets, shawls, etc. 
Has a thorough knowledge of designing and 
has held position in first class mill, to which 
he can refer. 


1306 Young An 


Young American wants position as 
cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly-on cotton warps. Has been book. 
keeper, overseer of carding and spinning; 
also superintendent in Massachneetts mills. 
1114 Superintendent and Overseer, 
wants position on cotton goods, has 
had a first-class experience, and cun furnish 
first-class references. Will go anywhere; 


age 89 and married; salary reasonable; is a 
first class man on seamless bags. 


1 108 Cotton Superintendent or would 

accept position as overseer of large 
mule spinning department. Has good refer. 
ences and a first-class record, and is a thor- 
ough mechanic; familiar with all kinds of 
yarns, especial hosiery and prints; age 40 
and married. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


124 ] Woolen Carder. Age 40; married. 

= Overseer l4 yearsinone place, Long 
experience on all-wool, wool and cotton 
mixed, shoddy, etc. Temperate, and can 
furnish good references. Prefers Philadel 
phia, 


1082 Woolen carder experienced on 

© all classes of underwear. Hus 
worked for eight years in one mill, 29 years 
of age and married. Good references. 


1197 Weolen Carder wunts position. 
“t Overseer over 16 years in some of the 
best woolen mills. Accustomed to all kinds 
ot work. Age 50; married. Well recom. 
mended. 


1190 Woolen Carder or Spinner. Age 

" 7; married’ One reeler and one 
piecer in family. Has been overseer and 
spinner for the last fifteen years for one 
firm, which is now out of business. Refers 
lo past employers. Can take position at 
once. Familiar with wool shoddy and 
ec ‘tten; Furbush, Lee and other makes of 
machinery. 


] 180 Wants position as 2nd h nd ot card- 

7 ing in woolen or knit mill. Age 
24; single. Has been successful in like posi 
tion. Prefers position in Mass., R. 1., Conn., 
N.H., Penn., N. Y. or N. J. References if re 
quired. 


1286 First-class Carder, now employed, 
‘ wishes a better position. Has the 
best of references from good mills. Excel 
lent manager of help. Age 35; married. 
Experience on broadcloth, dress goods, 
covert cloth and meltons 


1270 A 1 Carder, wool or cotton, 11 
=! vears experience, first-class refer 
ences, reliable, temperate and industrions, 
desires immediate position. Age 380. Will 
go any where. 


1307 Carder with unusually fine record 
OVE and very wide experience desires 
good position in New England, Central or 
Western States. First class references from 
past positions. Age 44. Experience on cas. 
simeres, cheviots, dress goods, broad-cloth, 
repellants and blankets. 


COTTON CARDERS. 


1339 Cetton Carder, young mun hold. 

JO ing first-class position in New York 
State, would like position in Eastern or Mid 
die States as assi-tant superintendent or 
boss carder paying $5.00 or more a day. Is 
worth that salary ; experience and references 
of the best. 


1366 Second Hand Cotton Carding, 
7 at present employed, hut want to 
change for position paying $2.50. Expert 
ence from .34 to 2.70 hank rovine, white work 
in first-class mills, Well recommended. 





1260 Yeoun¢e Man who has worked up 
“ through carding rooms of some of 
the best mills in New Engiand, wants posi- 
tion as overseer in New England or Middle 
States. Age27. Not married 


1238 Second hand of cotton carding. 
={VO 37; married. Open tor engagement. 


1315 Cotton Carder. Over 20 years’ ex 
olv perience as overseer in first class 
mills. At present employed. Well up on 
yrints and light and heavy sheetings. 
Enews American and English cards, and 
eneeders. Best references. 
1320 Cotten Carder. 12 years’ experi 
~-\’ ence a8 overseer in first class mills. 
Can refer to well known mill men. Age 39. 
Married. 








WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe 
“© rience as second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would accept 
small salary to start. Has worked on cheak 
ing*, dress goods and Scotch tweeds in New 
England mill. 


1287 Young Maa wants position as boss 
aX spinner. Experience in first-class 
mills on carsimeres, kerseys, cheviots, sati 
nets; knows Davis & Furber, Paul and John. 
son & Bassett machines. Age Ww. Wife 
works in mill. 


l 195 Spinner, Woolen. American; age 
“ 81; warried. Experienced on yarns 
from l1to71-2run. Refers to past and pres 
entemployers. Wants position as overseer. 
Will not go to Southern State-, Canada or 
Connecticut. Is an experienced overseer. 


1112 Overseer of Woolen Spinning 
— wants position. Has first-ciass ref 
eren®es. Age 37. Wages reasonable. Will 
accept second band’= position. 


1276 Spinner, woolen. Wool and shoddy 
au from 1-2 to 10 run, cassimeres, flan- 
nels, dress goods, underwear and blankets. 
Davis & Fu: ber, Furbush & Sons, Johnson & 
Basset, aud Schmidt machinery. Good ref. 
erences. 
j 2% )4. Situation wanted as boss spinner, 
= or second hand and mule fixer on 
Plu t mules. Many years experience on 
yarns for dress goods in Engiand, and also 
yarns for fine woolen cloth. 35 yeurs old 
and married; good references, 


1316 Overseer Worsted Drawing 
7 and spinning Will accept first 
class position at $3 or more per day. At 
present employed in well known and first 
class mill. Age 42. Married. Best refer. 
ences from former employers. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


1284 Eleven years as Overseer in 
at first.cluss gingbam mill, with other 
experience, bus fitted this man for good 
position in charge of ring spinning, spool. 
ing and warping. Age 40. French Ameri. 
can; married. 


1223 Wants position as Overseer of 

=<" Spinning or Twisting, or both. Fa 
miliar with fine or coarse numbers. Kefers 
to past and present employers. 


1272 Second Mand of cotion ring spin. 
=< ning wants position in Masrachu 
setts, Rhode Island, Maine or New York. 
Age 23; married. 


1364 Cotton Spinner, mules or frames 

Karly training ia Enyland, 5 years in 
New England mills, yarn 20s to 120s. Be 
cause of misfortune would accept second 
hand job. Excellent reference for character 
and ability. Age 32, married 


1350 First-Class Riag Spinning over. 

on seer, also spooling, Wurping, slash. 
ing, web drawing; large experience, highest 
references as to skill, character and execu 
tive ability. At present employed in Fall 
River. Age 48, American. 


1344 Mule or Frame Spinner, is at 

‘ presentemployedin first-class print 
cloth mill in New England, where be has 
been for9 years. Can take charge of room. 
Age 28, married; good references trom pres- 
ent place. Wants $3.00 or more. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1340 Worsted Weaver would like posi 
£ tion in a small mill at moderate sal 
ary; @xperience as fixer and in cloth room. 
Age 38, married. Knowles and Crompton 
looms; references good. 


1253 Weaver, Designer or Superin- 
= tendent Open fora position. Re 
fers to past and present employers. Aged 
47; married. Worsted cloakings, cassi- 
meres and dress goods. 


1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
e wunts position. Would accept ni 
hand’s position in a good mill. American; 
protestant; age 36; single. Good man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cas*imeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels. Will not go South, West or 
Penasylvania. 


1273 Weoolen weaver wants position. 
= Age 35; married. A first class man. 


1313 Weolen Weaver. First class 
€ references, and experience on fancy 
cassimeres, kerseys, beavers, dress gooi's, 
etc. At present not employed, for good rea- 
sons. Age 44. Married. 


140 Worsted Weaving Overseer wiih 
12 yeurs’ experience as Overseer, de 
signer, and superintendent. Has tried an 
other business for a few months and now 
wants to go back to the mill. Excellent 
references, habits all right. A_ skillful 
weaver and manager, Age 33, married, 
American. 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


1297 Overseer of Weaving. A manot 
” the very best standing desires a 
permanent position in first-clacs mill. He 
has worked in several of the best mills in 
New England for upwards of twenty years, 
and can show splendid references. Has 
worked on sheeting», prints, sateens, fan- 
cies, lenos and plaids. Now unemployed. 


1353 Overseer Cotton Weaving, who 
. has worked up trom fixer to over- 
seer in good mills, wants position paying 
$3.00 or more. Scotch, age 29; experience on 
ail kinds sheetings and -ateens. 


1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
un aud designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 
references. Age 38; marri-~d. 
1333 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 
vv with more than 20 years’ experience 
in weave rooms of N. E. and Canadian mills. 
Experience on all kinds of white and 
colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq- 
uard, American and English, looms. Mar- 
ried; age 37. 


1288 Overseer of Cotten or Worsted 
weaving wants position. Familiar 
witn all kinds of looms; plain or fancy 
work. Age 45; married. 
1343 Boss Weaver or Spooler whose 
~ long experience a8 a manufacturer 
in England of all kinds of spread and fancies, 
and later in Canadian mills from sheetings 
to dress goods and Jacquard work, qualifies 
him for a first-class porition; highest refer- 
ences. Can start immediately. 
1247 Blastic weaver wants position as 
overseer. Used to cotton web, elas- 
tic suspenders, silk neckwear, dress goods 
and handkerchiets. 28. 





FINISHERS. 


1351 Weolen and Worsted Finisher 
. with 7 years’ experience «8s overseer 
in R.J. and N. Y. mills, from which he has 
excellent references. At present second 
hand in one of the best worsted mills in N. 
E. Habits first-class; age 20, married. 


642 Muit Goods Finisher at present 

“ out of employment because of change 
in superintendent. Englishman who learned 
his trade in Nottingham and has since been 
Overseer 14 years in large Canadian and 
American mills. Married, age 46. First- 
class manager of help. 


1359 Woolen Finisher of ul! kinds of 

“ woolen goods; 20 years in charge, ut 
three leading mills. At present out of em- 
ployment; expects $4.00aday. Age 45, mar. 
ried ; references first class. 


1041 Weoolen Finisher. Has had ex 

perience on fancy and picce dyed 
goods, cassmeretes, cheviots, worsteds, ker- 
seys and dress goods. Wants position as 
overseer or second hand in New England 
States. Age 2% vears. Will work for $2 50 
per day. 


1330 Expert Finisher with 10 years’ 

ww experience in European mills. Can 
do perfect work on highest grade cassi 
meres, serges, cheviots, kerseys, worsteds, 
astrachans, Age 34; married. German, 
speaks English impertectly. 








DYERS. 


1302 Young Dyer wants position as 
UV second-band or overseer in smal] 
mill. Has been under good men in well 


known mills. 


1354 Dyer of Large Experience both 

in woolen miils and in job dye. 
houses. A man of far more than average 
skill from raw stock to piece dyeing, dress 
goods, ete. Scotch, married; age 39. 


1355 W ool and worsted Dyer, a young 
vv man with 5 years’ training by one of 
the best dyers at one of the largest millsin 
N.E. Experience on worsted and woolen 
cheviots, clays, worsteds, suitings, cloak- 
ings, beavers, dress goods, carriage cloths, 
yarn, slubbing, wool. Would be able to take 
charge of small high grade small plant. 


1360 Wool Dyer or Assistant, 6 years’ 

. training as assistant on shoddy and 
wool piece dyeing. French American, age 
24, single, well recommended. 


1361 Weool Dyer and Finisher, large 
» experience on blankets, ali kinds of 
flannels, felts and dress goods Early train 
ing in Scotland, 15 years in thiscountry. how 
employed, but wants to locate in the North 
near the sea. Age 40, married; now giving 
entire satisfaction. ; 


1327 Skillful Dyer with experience 
. on raw cotton and wool, indigo 
blue vats, slubbing, worsted and woolen 
yarn, piece dyeing on ladies’ dress goods 
and men’s suitings. Age 45; married. First 
class references from good mills. 


1319 Boss Dyer. Wool, cotton, or raw 

vw stock Alizarine colors; shoddy, 
carpet yarns, straw goods, beavers. Blue 
blacks. all kinds of fancy dyeing and piece 
dyer. Belgian. Age29. A thorough master 
of his trade. 


1323 Dyer of large experience on cotton 
Ve chuin and skein work. Age 40; mar. 
At present employed, but wants 
References from good mills. 


ried. 
higher wages. 
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ENITTERS. 


f Superintendent of knitting mill 
avi wants position; is a finisher and 
understands every part of the business, in- 
cluding shipping all kinds of goods, fabrics, 
coiton, worsteds, silks, wool on all kinds of 
shapes, and flat goods; most all kinds of 
knitting machinery and finishing machin. 
ery; age 32; married; reters to past record. 
1z74 A man who tooroughly understands 
the manufacture of hosiery from the 
fleece to the case, and is a good manager. 
Desires to correspond with parties wishing 
to employ such a man. 
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1362 Boss Rib Kuitter, young man, 
uV= now sPcond band in fleece lined un- 
derwear mill in New York State wants to 
advance Very highly spoken of by present 
employers as 'o both ability and character. 
Could change on short notice. 
1317 KMuitting Overseer. Wile expe- 
e rience. Age 36. Not married. Has 
worked on fleece lined underwear, eider 
downs, stockinet, jerseys, etc. Familiar 
with spring needle circular machines First 
class references. 


1342 Mosiery or Underwear Supt. 
© A practical knitter familiar with 
latch, spring needle, and sewing machines; 
nearly 15 years superintendent of New Eng- 
land hosiery mill. at present shut down. 
Good manager; references first-class. Age 
47, marned, 
1066 Maitter. Age 25; single; under- 

wear, cotton and worsted; refer- 





ences. Bie. 
1274 Hosiery superintendent wants po- 

a sition; married. Long experience 
on men’s, women’s and children’s woolen 
hosiery. 





DESIGNERS. 


975 tant. 
1275 Desigaer or assistan 


married. A good man on cotton or 
worsted fancy dress goods. Jacquard and 
box looms. 
1263 Assistant Designer or Assistant 

VV Superintendent. Has received a 

practical mill experience, and isa graduate 
of the Philadeiphia Textile School. Unions, 
cas-imeres, suiting, cloakings. Age 2% 
years. 

Designer, Weaver or Dresser. 
1252 Aged 40 years; married. Familiar 
with nearly all kinds of men’s wear, piece 
dyes, etc. Refers to past and present em. 
plovers. 


12759 Weolen Designer or Supt., 10 
<0 years’ experience on meltons, ker- 
seys, beavers, and dress goods. Thorough 
knowledge of color mixing and picking out. 
Best of references from past positions. Age 
39, sinele 
1326 Graduate Phila. Textile School 
e wants position as assista’ t superin- 
tendent or designer in cotton mill. Has also 
had 3 years’ practical experience in mill. 
Very highest references. 


1329 Accountant or Secretary thor- 
~ oughly competent to assume tull 
charge of any set of private, partnership or 
corporation books. Would take small 
amount of stock in Soutbern cotton mill 
and act as secretary and accountant, Tem- 
perate, energetic, excellent references. 
Age 80; married 
9999 Superintendent Print Works. 
YU Young man, 80 vears of age, ener- 
etic and practical, graduate chemist, with 
horough experience in printing, especially 
of silk (2 years in Europe and 4 in this coun. 
try), seeks position as superintendent or 
assistant in print works, Address Chemist, 
care TEXTILE WORLD. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


1365 Assistant Supt. Underwear 

uve Mill. Experience mostly on flat 
goods, is an expert bookkeeper, under -tands 
making cheap goods, finishing, and general 
knowledge of machinery. Moderate salary. 


Age 39, married, American. 

130 Book-keeper and Paymaster. 
« Young man of the very highest char- 

acter desires to move away from the Atlan. 

tic coast, on account of his health. Best 

references from his present and former em 

ployers. 


1283 Laboratory Chemist wit!) experi 
OY e.ce in large mills and supply house 


desires position. A moderate salary. 





1336 Beaming and Slashing. Expe- 
te rience in Muss. and Me. cotton mills 
on ginghame, dress goods and all kinds 
colored goods. Age 30; babits first-class, 
good references. At present employed in 
large mill. 
1335 Leom Fixer or Second Hand. 
Knowles and Crompton looms, fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres, dress ,oods. Ger- 
man; Protestant; age 37, married. Has 
been employed in good mills and is very 
well recommended. 


1345 Master Mechanic. In charge of 
e one large plant for past 16 years, and 
previous to that 6 years in charge tor one of 
the largest millsin New England Capable 
of accomplishing best results at low cost; 
ref-renees from leading engineers and 
managers. 








1346 Chemist or Salesman. Graduate 
“y Creteld Textile School, colorist for 
German manufacturers, and since em.- 
loyed for 3 years in this country as color- 
st. Young man, single. 


1341 Dye-Stuaff Salesman, with experi- 
“ ence in dye house tor several years; 
many ftriends and relatives as dyers. 
Would start on small salary and expenses. 
Age 30, single. Might take second hand job 


in dye house. 

131 Overseer Dresser. Age 3. 
e Married. Is at present working 

ina first class mill. Desires to chane be. 

cause of poor health of family. Can furnish 

first class references. Cassimere-, unions, 

woolens. 





1363 Twisting, Spooling, Warping 
. overseer. Experience on single and 
twisted yarns up to 2/1008 in one of the best 
New England mills. Now employed ax assis- 
tant; young man, but is confident that he 
could satisfactorily fil! overseer position. 
ei Second Hand Cotton Spoclizag, 
1356 warping, twisting, sla-h ad on coal 
handle overseer position in small mill. Well 
rec *mmended, now with good mill 





1202 Silk Superintendent is open tor 

an engagement with a first-class 
company. Has a thorough knowledge of all 
the details connected with the manutactur- 
ing of silk ribbons and hat bands, from 
throwing tothe finished product. Has held 
the position of superintendent of a first-class 
mill for several \ears. Under 80 years of 
age, and married. Has the best of refer. 
ences. For any further information address 


this paper. 

12 Dresser. Overseer of woolen 
“ dressing. Age 30. Men’s wear and 

dress goods. Good references. 


1228 Shearer. Wants position as over 
seer of shearing. G man on cas- 
simeres, worsteds, unions and cheviots. 
Age 25; married. References. 











TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price. 


Series of Cotton 
by William H., 


Spinning 
Cook, 91 


Plain 
Calculations, 
pages. 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations, and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another. 
Price $1. 

The Student's Hand-Book of Practi 
cal Fabric Structure, by H. Neville. &vo., 
235 pages. 

The object of this work is to interest 
the student in the subject of weaving by 
a series of consecutive lessons in the 
principles of fabric structure. Free use 
is made of sectional diagrams, to show 
what actually takes place in producing 
any particular fabric. An idea may be 
had of the nature of the book from the 
following partial enumeration of the sub- 
jects treated: Design Paper and Its 
Uses; Plain Cloth and Its Ornamentation, 
Twilling, Drafts and Tie-ups; Spotting; 
Open-work Effects; Cords; Pile Weav- 
ing; Cross Weaving; and Backed and 
Double Cloth. Price $2.25. 

The Printing of Textile Fabrics, by 
C.F Seymour Rothwell. 8vo., 312 pages. 

This is a practical manual on the print- 
ing of cotton, wool, silk, and half-silk 
fabrics, with plates, illustrations in the 
text, and specimens of printed fabrics. 
The work contains but little information 
of a purely chemical or theoretical char- 
acter, as it has been covered by the 
“Manual of Dyeing,’’. by Knecht, and 
others. The author has confined himself 
more to the practical side of the subject, 
and the processes and machinery de- 
scribed by him are principally those with 
which he has had practical experience. 
Price $6.50. 


Cottoa Spianinag, by W.5. Taggart 
Two volumes of this work have been ts- 


sued; the second volume brings cotton 
spinning down to the end of what is gen- 
erally termed the preparing processes 
and includes all of the machinery and 
manipulations between the card and the 
self-actor, or ring frame. This work is 
esteemed of much assistance to the stu- 
dent. Price $1.75. 

Oraamental Desig«a for Woven Fa 
brics, by Stephenson &Suddards, 273 pages, 
66 illustrations. 

This is a text book dealing with orna- 
mental design for woven fabrics, for the 
use of the student, and has been written 
for the purpose of suggesting helpful 
ideas to designers and manufacturers 
of textiles, and aims at bringing artistic 
textile work into practical touch and 
closer relationship with the technical re- 
quirements of manufacturing. It takes 
up such subjects as Geometric Design; 
How to Plan an All-over Repeating De- 
sign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateen Ar- 
rangements; Borders, Corners, Stripes; 
The Structure of Ornamental Flowers, 
Foliage, etc. Price $2.50. 

The Power Loom, by Alexander Brown 

This is a practical, well written treat- 
ise of 118 pages, on the construction of 
the power loom and the art of weaving, 
giving descriptions of the texture pro- 
duced by different numbers of harnesses. 


The text is illustrated with diagrams, 
and contains calculations and instruc- 
tions for the production of cotton, wool- 
en, linen and jute fabrics. It was written 
with the intention of serving as a text 
book for those engaged in the trade. 
Notwithstanding it relates to English 
machinery, it is of value to those operat- 
ing that of American make. Price $1.25. 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing, 
by T. F. Bell Fully illustrated. 
The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in textile 
manufacturing and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible with fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $3.00. 


Cotton Weaving and Designing, by 
Jon R. taylor, 283 pages, fully illustrated. 

This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work is of much value. 
Price $2.50. 

Woolen Spinning, by 
man. 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 352 pages. Price $1.75. 

The Student's Cotton Spimning, by 
Joseph Nasmith. 

This is a standard book on spinning. 
It treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
earding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning, reeling, waste spinning, etc. 
583 pages. Price x 


300 pages 


Charles Vicker- 


Technology of Textile Design, by E. 
A. Posselt. 


As a practical treatise on the construc- 
tion and application of weaves, and the 
analysis of cloth, this is, in very many 
respects, the best work for the American 
maewacturer that is published. Price 

The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W. 
Fox. 

A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical information upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; Shedding; Dobbies; Jac- 
quards; Card Cutting; Picking; Pickers; 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed; 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and Fixing of Parts. 256 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 

Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes. 


Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants: Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter: Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.0 
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The best ptying investments with the 


t 
least element of danger—netting inves. 
0 1 ern tors 6 to 8 per cent. free of tuxes, 
APPLY TO 
Cc. M. HAWKINS &/CO., 


qd q tocks RALEIGH, N.C. 
© We refer to the banks in Raleigh. 


Cards Bougnt. 
Cash paid for uncancelled printed or address 
ed postal oards that have been laid aside by 
business houses as of no further use, 
If you have any, call or write. 
SWAIN MAUFACTURING CO. 
26 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


WEAVING and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 3-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Cones, a Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, **' tuitacecPuia pa, 











Kerseys for the Army. THAD. S. COBB MACHINERY CO. 


The United States government opened 
bids on Monday, May 2, for 150,000 yards COTTON and WOOLEN 
of sky-blue kerseys. The following is the MACHINERY. 


list of bidders 


John Wanamaker .... 25,000 yds. at $1.44 : : . 

John Wanamaker ... 25,000 yas. ¢ $1.49 Belting, Card Clothing i Mill Supplies, 

John Wanamaker .... 25,000 yds. ait $1 54 

John Wanamaker .... 25,000 yds. at $1.59 192-1904 Middle St., Lowell, Mass. 

Conshohocken ... 50,000 yds. at $1.39 
var 


Conshohocken ...ee+ 50,000 yds. at $1.57% 
‘ 5,000 yds. at $1.38 ' 
5.000 yds. at $1. Wanted—Anugust, ‘97, 
pe 4 — . A few copies of August, 1897 number of 
5,000 yds. wt $16 TKXTILE WORLD are wanted. 50 cents each 
5000 yds $1.56 wil be paid or credited on subscription 
Rbe+4 . at $1.60 account as may be preferred. Send postal 
Pippey 30,000 yds. at $1. before sending in. TEXTILE WORLD, 620 
Sullivan Vail & Cx 40,000 y f _ ‘ Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
Sayles Jenks Mfg. >, 25,000 5 3. 7 
Sayles Jenks Mfe. Co. 40,000 yds. at $1.65 
Sayles Jenks Mfg. Co. 35,000 yds. at $1.65 S+e5 : ; ; S43 
pee Westie Mie Go at oe ae Knitting Mill in Virginia. 
Wanamaker's bids were awarded. It is Practically new. Equipped with fi st- 
our impression that his goods are, or | ¢lass machinery for making ribbed unier- 
will be, made by the Burlington Woolen wear. Upper story is vacant; Boiler and 
Co. ?he Conshohocken Mills were Engine 100m are in separate addition. 
awarded the bid for 50,000 yards at $1.3714. Labor and shipping facilities good. Will 
but not their other bid. on account of de- sell the machinery and lease the real estate 
heesy Peck & Pippey are professional to parties who wish to continue the busi- 
bidders. The bids on blouse linings 6/4 | Gi snd will make very favorable terms. 
flannel, all wool, were made by the Slater Garese F-163, care Textile World, Boston. 


and Middlesex Mills, and the price ranged 
from 78 cents to $1.20. The Middlesex 


Mills were awarded the bids at from 79 Expert Carbonizer Wanted. 


to SY cents, A man who is thoroughly acquainted with 

the dry process, and make himself general. 
—~Georgia, Jackson. The Pepperton ly useful in a carbonizing plant located in 

Mills have stopped their weaving depart- the wes ern part of Mass. 

ment and their entire product is now Address 0. F JAY, Box P 168, care Textile 

yarns on combs. World, Boston. 

















MACHINERY, AND SPECIALS. 





EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 


Worsted .°. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 


Drawing. 


| 


RRR TR 
actually reduces oil bills 


Specially adapted to cot- 
ton and woolen mills, 
Sent on approval. 

THE BURT MFG.CO. 
Akron, O., U. S.A. 

of Oil Filters in the World. 


& 


Largest Manufacterers 





Wanted! An Empty Mill. 


With 12,000 to 18,000 square yards floorage 
Apply, J. A., Textile World. 





Newport 


(Tenn.) 


Cotton 
Mill 
For Sale. 


service. 


The building is a heavy brick structure, 40 x 200, four 
stories high; the Dye House 40 x 60 and Engine and Boiler 
Buildings are of frame, covered roof and sides with iron. 

Toe engine is a Frick and Co. Corliss of 130 H.P.; 2 
Erie City Boilers, 80 H. P. each. 

The looms are of the Bridesburg & Knowles pattern, 
192 in number, with quillers and 


beams sufficient for 


The Dye House is equipped with Dyeing and Drying 
machines sufficient tor 500 or more looms. c 
will accomodate 

Sold separately or together. 

Newport is the county seat of Cocke County, Tennes- 
see, situated in a beautifal, tertile and healthy section. 
Labor abundant and cheap. 
in the entire South. 
of the Southern Railway running direct to Washington. 


The building 
00 more looms. 


Living as cheap as any where 
The mill is situated on the main line. 


Any further information will be cheerfully given by 


Sale to be May 18, 1898. 


JOHN W. FASHER. Special Commissioner. 





Wanted—Two Young Men. 
Fully acquainted with the knitting busi- 
ness, who can furnish $10,000 capital, to | 
unite with the proprietor of a fully | 
equipped 8 set mill in running the same. 
fery favorable terms will be made with 
men of exceptionably good character and 
standing. Reference required Address 

A. P. L., Textile World. 


MACHINERY 


chinery Steel in all sizes from 6 1-2 inches down 
to 316 inch diameter, cut any length, always in stoc 
Cold Rolled Rounds, Squa: es. Flats. Hexagons, Uctagon 
Decagons, and all shapes finished to exact sizes. Every 
thing in readiness to be shipped at ence. Uur goods 
without a rival and our prices the lowest of all 

Telephone 314, South Bostor 


COMPRESSED STEEL SHAFTING WORKS, 
South Boston, 4 an-. 


ONE-HALF A MILLION PEOPLE WILL VISIT THE 
TWENTIETH 


Triennial Exhibition 
i | Exhib 
OF THE 
Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic association, 
OCTOBER and NOVEMBER, 1898. 
Textile manufacturers are invited to 
exhibit their specialties. Electrical appa- 
ratus will be made a special feature. All 
machines will be electrically driven. Pref- 
erence will be given to parties desiring to 
present working exhibits. Entrance fee, 
Five Dollars for mechanical exhibits. No 
charge for space or rental. Power fur- 
nished free. Prospectus, rules and con- 
ditions and floor plans on application to 
HENRY D. DUPEE. Mechanic’s Build- 





Shafting, Hang- 
ers, Pulleys and 
Couplings. Ma 
diemeter 


| 
| 








ing. Boston, Mass 


| Expert German Finisher Wanted. 


A man who is 
with German fini 


thoroughly acquainted 
hing machinery and 
German finishing methods. Prefer one 
with a thorough knowledge of machin- 
ery. One who can operate as well as de- 
sign and furnish information. Address in 
confidence 
G. F 


care of Textile World. 





Factory with Water Power For Sale. 


Hudson River, 42 miles from N. Y.; ves- 
sels load at mill door; West Shore RR. 
crosses premises; ten acres; extensive 
dock; mill five floors, 40 x 60; power heavy 
and unfailing; desirable for business 
needing cheap power and transportation; 
a bargain. Apply to owner 

Ww. C. ANTHONY, Newburg, N. Y. 





Water Power in Georgia, 
For Sale: A fine water power (esti- 
mated twelve thousand horse) and 540 
acres of land, about 100 miles from Atlan- 
ta, Ga. Railroad, Express and Tele- 
grap service; a clear mountain stream 
suitable for bleaching. For full particu- 
lars address 
Ss. S. RAMBO, Tallepoosa, Ga. 





Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 
Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
excellent buildings. 

w. &. DANA, Westbrook, Maine. 
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Frank A. Stevens, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


Sanford Spinning Co 


TRADE MARK. 3U,000 Spindles. Weektiy product, 50,000 
‘ pounds 14s to 40s. 


NoveLty CorTron Yarns, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘* Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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Eastern Yarn Market. 


continue 
Deliver- 


Colton Yarn. 
busy with prices advancing. 


Spinners 


ies are beginning to be made for hea- 


vy weight underwear, and many or- 


ders have been placed. The knitters, 
many of them, who generally use wool 
The 


hosiery manufacturers are using con- 


are now running cotton yarn. 


siderable yarn, as the buyers are not 


willing to place orders for either 


woolen or worsted hosiery. The sizes 
used are 1/10s to 1/12s, mostly white 
cop, also Jaeger and other mixtures. 
This trade will be much better, as the 
demand comes later in the season. 
The weavers are using tons of cotton 
The 


advancing, 


yarn in 2/24s, 2/30s and 2/40s. 


price of this yarn keeps 
although raw cotton continues lower. 
underwear continues 

The 
used for the backing are from 5s to 7s, 
24s and 1 


underwear is selling 


The fleece lined 


in good demand. sizes of yarn 


and on the face 1 30s in col 
The ribbed 
both in men’s and ladies’. 
10s Jaeger, and la 


1/9s 


ors. 
The men’s 
garments call for 1 
dies’, 1/7s and silver gray. 
Many of the knitters on this class of 
garment are running until 9 o’clock to 
The 
is about over. 
from 1/40s for 


get production. balbriggan in 


light weight The sizes 


required range two 


threads, and 1/20s for single threaded 


garments. Egyptian yarn is sold at 


prices although cotton con- 


advance 
The heavy weight sea- 
The 


con- 


tinues lower. 


son is calling for much yarn. 


combination of cotton spinners 


advance prices, Taking 


tinue to 


things altogether, the yarn spinners 


have never been in a more prosperous 
condition. The money market is hav 


ing a tendency to curtail business. 
Undoubtedly the example set by the 
spinners has induced the knitters to 
their own. 


attempt combinations of 


This combination we predict will not 
be a Full 
cotton continues scarce, and the small 
lots 


high prices. 


success. rough Peruvian 


offered quickly secured at 


are 


The knitters and manu- 


facturers of cloth are buying much of 
this class of cotton. 

We quote: 
7/8 white cops rere FF 
10s «§ ‘ of en s.. OO eee Ca 
12s . o> ves Ge “oe 
l4s at & eres oe 
16s o...° = fas + eee 
18s ST a 
20s ‘ ios «© a “OE 

Silver gray and Jaeger. 
at 2) a 
Bese 6 a Sle & 4 Se 
De a ee “or “ale eae 
Meus Oe ee SE 2 OS 
ae a ee ee ee 

Combed Egyptian, 1/20, 24 

‘ ‘ 1/30, 30. ects. 

1/40, 344 cts. 
1/50, 37. ets. 


cts. 


Woolen 


yarn 


Yarn. Spinners of woolen 


are getting but few contracts. 
Some sample orders have been placed, 
but little business has resulted. Some 
sold, but the 
prices are so low that buyers are fur- 
nishing stock and spinners are work- 
ing*on commission. We note that or- 
underwear are being placed 


sweater yarn has been 


ders tor 


by the various state governments. 


One order has been placed by the 


Commissary Department of the State of 
Connecticut for the State troops, for 2000 
pieces,and moreis wanted. Theknitters 
Connecti- 


in Bennington, Cohoes and 


cut are, as a whole, slack, but there 


are five or six manufacturers who 


continue busy. Notwithstanding this 
they buying no 
to last 
know 
and, in few are 


On the 11th of April, many 


fact, however, are 


wool, and have stocks enough 


until January Ist. Salesmen 


this, consequence, 
traveling. 
telegram re- 
questing attendance at the Gilsey 
New York, at April 12th, 
importance. 
those without or- 


of the knitters received a 


louse, 
on business of greatest 
that 


ders were in attendance. 


It is assumed 
Those with 
did not at- 
tend, as it was generally considered a 
scheme on the part of knitters out of 
orders to devise some method whereby 


plenty of orders in hand 


(Continued on page 131.) 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to %s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 





YAR xy WOR YASS 


ii wath TH aEhy WRITE US 


WHAT YOU USE, 


A. Wh NAY WE WILL DO THE REST. 


WEHSTEFInLD, - MASS. 





WOOLEN YARNS. 


Single, also Double and Twist 
For Weaving Hosiery. 


COVERT CLOTH YARNS A SPECIALTY. 


Raw Stock and Piece Dyeing. 


CLEAR RIVER MILLS, 


PASCOAC, R. I. 
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Continued from page 129.) 
they 
ness. 


could get, somehow, some busi- 


The knitters with established repu- 
days. Ho 
manufacturers do not like the 
plaid hosiery now being placed on the 
market. It is 


tations are doing best these 
siery 
said the Germans got 
this class of 
hold the 
even 


stocking up in order to 


American trade, and that 
tired of 


The cheapest class of underwear and 


now buyers are them. 


hosiery outside of certain well known 
brands is selling best. The ery of the 


buyer has been for garments which 


without 
Buyers are 


could be gotten up material 


advance. beginning to 


see the folly of trying to foree trade 


on customers, and are buying better 


goods. Spinners are very much dis- 


couraged over the fact that the manu 


facturers are not buying yarn, and 


many outlets for yarn have been dis- 


troyed, either by manu- 
Many 


almounts 


failure, or by 
facturers putting in spinning. 
weavers also purchased large 


of yarn before wool was advanced, 


and are therefore out of the market. 


The spinners hope that we shall, after 


all, have a good business 


they 


later, as 
1894 the 
weight season did not open until 
August, and whatever 
may again. New 
manufacturers are 


well remember that in 
heavy 
happens once 
Hampshire hosiery 
not making as fine 
a quality of hosiery as was made be 
fore the duty was placed on wool. The 
shoddy hosiery of Lakeport is being 
replaced with cotton hosiery. 

Worsted Yarn. Bu-ine-s is dull, and 
without cause when viewed from the 
What are the 
protective tariff 
American markets. We 
can sell manufactures of wool cheaper 


actual conditions 
We have a 
gives us the 


facts? 


which 


than foreigners can import and sell at 
and consequently 
stopped. Why 
weakness in the 
spinner or 
holdings of wool at the prices he is 
willing to sell for? 

A large Rhode 
writer 


importations have 


should there be any 
What 


duplicate his 


situation? 
dealer can 


Island weaver told the 
that he had orders to last un- 
(Continued on page 133.) 





YARNS 





CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &St., 
216 Church St., 
206 ( hestnut St., 


Boston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard St., New York. 


JAMES £. MITCHELL & 60,, 
Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa, 
51 & 53 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


wouter VARNS, 


and 
HOSIERY 
All Plies and Numbers. 
Imported Warns a Specialty. 


82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


"sigh, WARPS 


Nos. 68 to 80s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY, MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 
49s and above. 


AND 


WARPS 
E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 
Hosiery, Woolen YAR NS 
and Merino 


PAWTUCKET, R. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Hughes Faweett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 


Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard HMarness Twines. 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Com 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 

















FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 





Colored Cotton, 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single cr twisted. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 








Mercerized Cotton Yarn in two or more ply. Gives a per- 
manent lustre equal to spun silk. 


Novelty Yarns, Mohair Loops, Cotton Flake and Nub Yarns. 


High Crade Cotton Warps, in colors, on beams, in chain 
warps or in skeins, single or two-ply. 


Printers of Cotton, Wool, Worsted or Silk Yarns. 





PIAAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warps, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
*er SATINETS, BLANKETS, ETC. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


Low EI, MASS. 





INDIAN ORCHARD Co., 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lustred Cotton Yarns. | Cotton Warps and Yarns 


In Various Colors and Twists. In Gray and all colors,single or 2, 3, 4 


and 6-piy, and Cable Cord. 
NOVELTY YARNS | coLoreD coTTON 
In Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in 


various patterns and colors. Machined, Carded or in Roving. 
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(Continued from page 131.) 


til June ist, and then should shut 


down, as he considered it bad policy 


to lower ‘the price of his cloth. Bus- 
iness in Rockville continues bad, and 
that the Washington 
shutting for lack of 
Worsted off 


Price is no inducement 


it is reported 
Mills are 
orders. 


down 


yarn is very 


much in price. 


at this stage of the game, as no one 


wants ‘to buy, and the only good it 


does is to make those who have pur 


chased yarn at a higher price sick. 
The spinner who shuts down his mill 
and waits until the tide turns is the 
man. There 


that we must make more cloth for the 


wise can be no doubt 
heavy weight season, as 50 per cent. of 
the orders’ placed in the early part of 
the season were cancelled. The only 
mills running today are those selling 
cotton worsteds, and the percentage of 
worsted yarns, as compared with the 
of 


To show this we quote a man 


percentage cotton yarns, is very 
small. 
ufacturer who is building an addition 
to his mill. He says we are using 1000 
pounds of cotton yarn per day, and 200 
This 
mill formerly used worsted yarn exclu- 


this 


pounds of worsted yarn per day. 


sively. Those buying manufac- 


turer’s cloth are getting it at old prices, 
worsted cloth 


but instead of getting 


they getting cotton cloth made on 


Notwithstand 


are 
a worsted cloth basis. 
affairs weavers 
of 


ing this condition of 


are cutting prices. course lower 


prices means a greater percentage of 


cotton. As some goods are made to- 
day, we might as well buy canvas for 
cloth, of the 
which is wool is a thread of 
the We 
that a better business is being done in 
Bradford 
are 


as the only part fabric 


worsted 


thrown on surface. believe 


French spun yarn than 


spun. Hosiery manufacturers 
underwear 
The 


and 1/32s 


some orders and 


placing 
knitters 


Sizes used 


beginning to buy. 
14s, 


40s for 


are 
are 1 26s, 
for hosiery, and 1 underwear. 
Dress goods manufacturers are begin- 
ing to make inquiries for 2/36s, and 
some business is being done in Astra- 
is late, 


chan lustre stocks. The season 


(Continued on page | 5.) 
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KERR THREAD Cc. 


Bine Combed COP SINGLES 


Sea Island 
All Numbers, 30s to 160s. 
Fall River, Mass. 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 


Special line for Bi- 
cycle and Golf 
8 Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods.. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond. 0. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 


15 SETS CARDS. 








|} yarns. 


_EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER. - MASS. 
A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors te Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines oft all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
Fhiladectiphia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOMMERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns (Simile). 


COTTON WARPS 


White or Colored. 
Toweling and Grain Bags. 














Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 





ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 
Clifton Worsted Millis. 


Lustre Worsted Roving «»«Yarns 


A SPECIALTY. 
MILLS: ADDINGHAM, DEL. CO. PA. 
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SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


30s TO 100s. 


Gray, Bleached,or Colored. On 
cop, in skeim on spools, 
cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
In chain, ete, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTEHRisy, F. xX. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plv cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


filsay manner desired by the trade. © AWTUCKET, R.I. 











AMERICAN SPINNERS’ 


: > Cotton Yarn Exchange. 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills. 
ARNOLD B. SANFORD, - MFRS. AGENT, 


226 Devonshire Street. 
BOSTON - - - - MASS. 


(fotton Yarns James F. White & Co. BURLAPS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


ll WIDTHS 
> WARPS in in sé Worth St, NEWYORK. * 


228 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. ond WEIGHTS. 





Of Every Description. 





YARN All Numbers NEW ENGLAND THREAD CO. 


aie PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
and Qualities. Manufacturers of Spool Cotton & Supefine Tapes 


HOLLAND & WEBB, oa Te 


Thread and Yarn on Tubes and Cones for 
the Hosiery trade etc. Thread dressing a 
487 Broadway, New York. = specialty, for weaving purposex. Dyers and 


Bleachers of Threads. Yarns and Tapes. 





A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 
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Continued from page 133 
but we will undoubtedly do better as 
the seasons are getting later each 
The bunting manufacturers are 
having a good trade for flag material, 
and we may need much more by next 
month. Prices are largely nominal 
and concessions are made by spin- 
ners Who wish to run their machinery. 


year 
’ 


We quote : 
2/4Us Australian S1.074 
2/5Us es a a eS 1.15 
2/203, 3/33 Blood 


2/36s, 1/2 * 


The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


Cotton spinners are still well sold 
up, and for a long time ahead. Nearly 
all sorts of yarn are being delivered 
promptly, especially in the knitting 
trade. Manufacturers of woolen 
goods complain that they are receiy 
ing hold-ups on orders and some can- 
cellations. This will doubtless affect 
cotton warps to some extent, as they 
are coming in freely now, especially 
2/20s. ‘The upholstery trade is 
dull. The war seare has certainly in 
fluenced trade to some extent, but it 
is expected that business will keep 
good, and absolutely improve if 
tlement is finally declared, without 
war. Worsted yarn mills are dull. 
Manufacturers are careful about tak 
ual require 
expect cancel 


also 


a set 


ing yarn ahead of act 


LHe ucts 
in this line, as they lla 
T1loOns. 

Two ply warps have been spec 
9 


scarce: particularly 2/20s, 2/30s, 2 


and 24/2, 


We cuote: 


90/1 , } 133 
ae 134 
26s 144 
12/2 14 
14/2 ; 144 
16/2 . ' ; 144 
14/1 . . ‘ , 124 
16/1 ; 124 to 13 
20/2 ; ‘ 154 to 16 
$0/2 . , 19 to 194 
80/2 Eastern ‘ . 194 to 2 
40/2 Eastern 25 to 26 


Continued on page 137 
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| In Wool and Worsted. 


B. F. BOYER & CO.. 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


Also carry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


516 Market St., Phiadelphia, 


MILLS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co.. N.Y. 








Hdady c& Street, 


COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK. 
BRAIDS 


PROVIDENCE, FR. t. 


Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS w.S0utrrtox 


Selling Agents JAMES E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 


BURNET & CO.., 


24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cott on 








All numbers and 
Yarns, specialties in 
“Silkoline,” ““Ramie” and Fancies; 
also bleached filling on long tubes. ‘Turkey 
red-, etc. A BC Code used. Telegraphic 
address ‘'Tenrub, Glasgow.” 


0. H. HAYES & CO, 


Will make liberal arrangements 
with Woo'en Mannfacturers to han- 
dle their productions 


0. H. HAYES & CO, 


qualities of 








MONUMENT MILLS .,- 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 


COTTON WARPS 


4s to 60s, 








| 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & CO. 


LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


ap — EERE TT, Worsted 
MANFRS. ti || ™™ 

_ _ — Sa FINE FRENCH SPUN 
ALL NUMBERS : ” 

SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, wv ‘sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes, 
Office and Millis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS Of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns for 


Braids, ete. 








BRISTOL, Fm. I. 


ya GPC Campbell Co 
fas 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 








WALCOLM MILLS Coa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
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SKEIN. 

26/1 . : ‘ ; . 134 to 14 
20/1 . / P ; ‘ 134 
19/1 : to 134 
4s to 10s soft to 124 
12s soft ; ‘ ‘ to 134 
20/2 medium. , 154 
14/2 . ‘ PF . 134 to 14 
30/2 . ‘ . PA 19 
30/2 Eastern 194 
26/2 ‘ ‘ i ‘ to 174 
40/2 . ; ; ; 234 
8/3 ; 
10s double r reele d 
16/3 slack . 
16/4 slack 
16/2 slack 
9/4 slack ‘ 
SOUTHERN CONES. 


16s 
20s 
24s 
26s 


SHUTTLE COPS. 
6s to 8s 

12s 

16s 

96s 


40s 


MIXED COLORED CONES. 

6s to 8s ‘ ‘ . 134 to 14 
10s... ; ‘ j - 14 told 
12s... ; ; ; . 144 to 15 
ee 3 ; ‘ . 15 to 154 
los. , ; F ; 16 

Egyptian, carded 4 to 5 above white 
above carded. 


dull, 


Combed yarn 4 to 5e, 


Woolen and merino extremely 


6s to 8s, various qual. 12 

10s “ “ 13 to 14 as the 
12s ss se 14 

14s “ “ 144 to 15 


majority of manufacturers 


such yarn, spin their own 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR ea KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 


DRESS GOODS’ AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SKERRY «& 00. 47 LEONARD 47... NEW YORK. 


THE PHOENIX MILLS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Eine Worsted Yarns. 


Correspondence Solicited. Samples furnished on application. 
BosTON OFFICE: 620 Atlantic Ave. MILLS: 10th & Germantown Ave., 
Rooms 10 and 11. Chester, Pa. 


PHILA. OFFICE, No. 13 LETITIA ST. 


CEORCE SHIMER & SON, 


Spinners of Worsted Yarn for the Weaving and Knitting Trade. 
All kinds of Fancy Yarns for the Knitting Trade. 
5th and Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. 


FLYER SPUN 


Mohair and Worsted 


YARNS. 


| Mohair Plushes, 
Worsted and Cotton Braids. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





Phila. 











PT SOCTAREERR 
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D. COFF & SONS, 


—— ESTABLISHED 1861. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons +» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : ‘77, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 


186 Franklin Street, CHIC \GO 


WILLIAM RYLE €& Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORE. 
——S— YA RNS 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 
179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & Co. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBIOoOn 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 
DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Woo) and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS ot 


Cc otton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 




















DYEING AND FINISHING 





PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~~~Dyers and Finishers,- 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Cotton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 

FIRTH c& F'OSTHR CcoO., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Buiiding. 
New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome St. 





WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


of nar Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Good 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dved Goods, 





NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines w 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, FR. I. 











Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co.,  °Ytvmx‘."*” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





COCHRANE CHEMICAL. ©O., 


50 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ACIDS, AMMONIAS, ALUMS, SODAS 


Ana other Chemicals. 
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_ FAST COLORS 


tor Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zinc Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & 00, ’°wmwc’ SSras.” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 








BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE WOoOoD BXTTRACTS. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 
Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


BENZO PURPURINE B, 48, 68; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN 8T. eres PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH 8T. 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods, - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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JOHN J. KELLER & C0, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. | 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 








Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Co., tea. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 





DYESTUFFS 


C. BISCHOFF & CO.. 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline = Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANIIAINE Ors AND SALTS. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 
Cresyiblue, OB pat'd. ) For Cotton: Thieo Versuvine IJBB. One dip forcotton 
“ BB * } absolutely “6 Brown, BB, | and mixed goods, 











bad RR fast to “6 Yellow, R. | $ wool and cotton 
Cresylviolet se ) Sunlight. be Orange, G. ilk and cotton. 
Naphtazine Blue (Pat.)—a fast acid Navy Blue for Wool. 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Pat'd, Weot''sa ‘Coton, Suk and 


FAST DIAZOTABLE Backs? PAT’D. 


WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 
regarding 


Bleach 


EROXIDE 


SopiuM, 


by writing for free copy, of, pamphlet"to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Peroxide Works, Boston. 21 Pearl &t. 
Niagara Falls. Chicage, 4 N. Clark St. 


0.5. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 








Dyecstufis, Extracts and Chemicals. 


Full Lines of Direct Colors for Cotton, and Acid Colors for Wool. 


No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 
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IDAL BLACK 


(PATENTED) 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Co., Ltd. 


—-SOLD BY — 


SYKES & STREE, 


New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


All Dyers and Manufacturers requiring AN ABSOLUTELY FAST 
BLACK FOR COTTON should investigate this new color. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 














Dyewood Extracts =¢ Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1383-137 Front Street, New Work. 





New York, Established i865. Philadeiphia, 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


HAVANA COLORS FOR COTTON. 


ALIZARINE AND MAZARINE COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods. 


One-Dip Blacks and One-Dip Biues for Mixed Goods, 


Lactic Acid, Alizarine Mordant, Archil Liquor, Cudbear, Extract Indigo, Indigotine’ 
ACID BUIACEHS. 


462, 464, 466 Cherry Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA Office: 109 N. Front Street. 





DYESTUFFS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CENCENNATIE. HAMILTON. 


Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 
Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. 


Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 


Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


American —-» 
Aniline Colors 


et Cotton, Wool and Silk. 








Caustic Potash. 








THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF €O0., Philadelphia. 





The STONE & WARE CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE. 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 


NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 





Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 


Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


N. SPENCER THOMAS CO. porter: as 


~Phileddiphie, Pa. 
Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Wool | On >Dis Be albriggan and other Underwear shade abso 
Mixed Goods and Raw Cotton a specialty. | lutely Fast a nd give ve a silk finish. 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 
DEXTRINE and GUMS. 7 cn. rizr 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


wenn” LOGWOOD EXTRAGTS “act. 
DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °° SSSSS, 598 MS, canapa. 
READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, Ltd., 


No. 100 William Street, ~ New York, 


2 
Manufacturers of Acid Mage nta (Patented. 
a 


Specialties: Acid Blacks for Woel, and One Dip Dyes for Cotton. 


Aniline Dyes, Aniline Oil, Aniline Salts, Arseniate of Soda, Chiorate of Potash, 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash, Indigo, Indigo Extract, Archillaquor, Cudbear 
Picric Acid, Zine Auxiliary, Chemicals, Etc. 

Works: Huddersfield, Eng., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Branches: BOSTON, 126 Pearl St., PHILA, 61 N. Front St. 


BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE is!°%0%ssu.”" 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


OAKES MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Phthalein, Alizarine and other 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched an r 
% 1 — particulars sent on a. Indigo, Dyewoods and 


racts, Nubia One-Dip Fa 


Black for Woolens, Lion Amm a Wool Scourer,&c. Agt. a 
Stutz & Co., London; Ww. F. Stutz, Calcutta; and W Misene & 
Co.,Madras. 273 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO,, 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 THe BoursgE, PHILADELPHIA. 








. 











Warehouse: 22 N. Front S8t.. PHILADEDPHIA,. Works: CHESTER, PA. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS,  ““Hkcxar= 


Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine. 4: 
Endigotine, Refined and Reduced Indigo. ~- 


ndigo Substitute. oe f 
hicnmigtiane be saee. ; S ret Se 
io 


Peroxyde of Hydrogen. Q - ox” 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% 
Soaps. G ‘ Acetate of Chrome. 





ot Fast Black. 
% Cutch and Gambier Extracts. 


a. Colorless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 
@> Specialties: 
er" French Dressings and Finishings 
for Silk, Wool and Cotton. 





VENTILATION, DYEING, ETC 


THE “DAVIDSON” VENTILATING FAN WHEEL. 








If you want a fan for Y - GUARANTEES 


any purpose, write 


for our catalogue. ana Discounts. 


Massachusetts Fan Co., 


Bxchange Building. BosTOnNn. 





WEBSTER DYEWORKS, | THE SECRET of our popularity is no 


secret to our customers. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Experienee has taught 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals | "=== 


they can get elsewhere. 
T. BROPHY’S SONS, 
Also Dyera of Cotton, Worsted, Hosiery Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps 
im Hece G ‘ rs <* > | ’ 
Yarns, Piece Goods, Raw Stock, etc. Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street. 


Address, P, 0. Box 604, WEBSTER, Mass. PHILADELPHIA. 


NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc. | FAST FANCY COLORS. 


Prin ters and Embossers We make a specialty of dyeing Mede and 


Tan shade on hosiery and yarns, as also all 


of Teatile Fabrics. other tancy shades. Colers absoluteiy 


fast. For particulars address 


NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Etc. OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 
447-449 West 14th St., New York. 012 W. Work &t., Philadelphia. Pa. 


Drying and Sulyhur | 
DYE STICKS House Poles of Nata al [oN FRONT ST 
Reund Water Grown | 5 i. 
Ce ‘ar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods PHILADELPHIA 
in Standard No 1 and “Selects” without PA. 


knots, grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven | 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest | JOSEPH 
for Mills and all enclosures. Manufactured | 

by, prices and all information from 


3s Walnut St Phiadeiphia, | “ASTER DYER'S CLOGS 


Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fime Steck. including Aus- 
tralian, Capejand South American Wools. Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JOUN LUNN. Propricter. PHILADELPHEA. PA, 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 254 to 308 
of flour or starch. 
Glutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better, 
go farther and finish better than anything else 
* adding much tothe strength, stiffness and lustre of 


the goods. 
Glutrose Sizing has no offensive odor, and goods prepared with it will retain their condi- 
tion better under severe climatic changes. 
Glutrose is a neutral compound and will not injure colors. 


Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 
Office, Penn Mutual Building, - 925 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














‘ 
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BLEACHING “© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 
# DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 





a 





HUSK. 
ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHas. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GARDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 
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LINCOLN & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Sole Makers for the United States of 


Mather & Platts Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDIGOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


PRINTING ROLLERS 
Singe Plates sheets 
Of the Finest Quality. 


For TEXTILE PRINTERS AND DYERS. 


7 arr sper. | SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
OUR GUARANTEE: ) PROMPT SHIPMENTS. ’ 


NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., - - NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


JOHN S. ADRIANCE, Electro Plated Rollers 



















ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, | For Calico Printers. 
Examination of Mill Supplies CHARLES A. JOHNSON & Co. 

a Specialty. 22 Dey St... NEW YORK, 
105 East 39th St. New York, | Sle Agents for Tacony [Ron & Mera Co. 














TANKS a (0. 


All Kinds 
and Sizes 
For FACTORIES, 
DWELLINGS, 
AND FARMS. 


Steel Towers for Tanks 
a specialty. 


CYPRESS *4"..:. 
CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILLCO., || FACTORY. 
195 High Street, Boston, Masa. | APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 





















TANKS, VATS, ETC 





THE REMOVAL OF 


S'T EF: A IW 


AND THE 


DRYING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 
SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


ee pOSTON. THE BERRY WHEEL. 
FIRE PROTECTION FOR MILLS 


(Which means a reduction in Insurance Rates) 


—_ BOocureda by Using 


Caldwell Tanks and Towers 


Tanks built of Cypress. Towers built of Steel. 


S00 D BY THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATED 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


MOST RELIABLE ON THE MARKET. 























For handsome illustrated catalogue address 


W. E, CALDWELL CO., 202 Brook St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


22 40-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 
Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
capacity orshape, for factories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction, 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 
“4 Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PERFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 
"Phone 3947 Cortlandt. No. if John St., New York City. 


COPPER ROLLERS, 


SINCE PLATES AND SHEETS 
For Printers and Dyers. New Methods and Superior Product. 


174 OLIVER STREET, 


Revere Copper Co.,'” ““osten. 
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THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY. 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 


Ce ee ee 


Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 


Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


Se ae ee ee 
GUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS. 
MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 
Doors, Windows and Blinds. 
BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Window =nd Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 
Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 

SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK. _ 


TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 
FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 
Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 


Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lumber and ite Uses.” No Charge. 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 


P. O. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods, 


| | MACHINE, CO 
= r- s = Z = 


a 


: 


“AMES? HUNTER } MACHINE 
Co 


WiOKD Ol 


a : AS 
ADAME.: MASS-i, 


= Ge a er eee 
tthe 
= Noni) ADS 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are on the outside of frames. 
No dripping of Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2954. 
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The American Napping Machine Go. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 





SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Macwine QGompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


North Andover, oa Mass. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


SLs nad Works ai Wwelaiet Neuare, WORCESTER, MASS. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co., 


Cloth »° Hosiery Fulling Mills, Washers, 
Turbine Water Wheels. 


Works and Main Office, Orange, Mass. Send for 
Boston Office, 70 Kilby Street. New Catalogue. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN-WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamtord Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
Ss | Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
ba . A | by insuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 











uniform speed, and mess 
important of all, makes 
PERFECT YARN. Have been 
adopted by the largest New 


meme J England manufacurers a tera thorough trial. 
— / ADDRESS: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. |. 
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ARE YOUR COODS STRONC ENOUCH? 

















Every manufacturer has had experience at some time with tender goods, entailing claims, expense in replacement, and 
great annoyance to manufacturer and customer. This can be prevented by the use of the 


HERCULES CLOTH-TESTINC MACHINE. 


[Patented Aug. 2, 1897.] 

The clothing manufacturers expect goods that will stand a strain of 20 Ibs to the inch, and if they don’t come up to that 
test, are likely to be classed “tender.” This machine enables you to know how your goods test by the same standard that 
the clothiers use, viz: THE HERCULES 

Is light (16 Ibs. ), small (96x 5 in.), handsome (polished brass and steel on an oak base) and inexpensive, and so reliable 


and simple that a boy can operate it. 
PRICE $25.00 WITH OAK CABINET. 


Ss. McKNIGHT, 777i Broadway. New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


aaa 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. |. 


From 1 to 6ft. In Diameter, 


WOONSOCKET IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver, 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 
Ilatest Improvements. 


WOONSOCKET, ~ R.I. 





| For Cleaning Woo! Waste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 
Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send tor 


Cloth Washers, —Fulling Mills, === 


M. B. Scuwas, Pres. D. W. Scuwas, Sec. 


Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. H. Rawitser, Treas. Ep. Guivuecx, Gen. Mgr. 


You want the best, We build them. Riverdale Woolen Co., 


AD HOPKINS & co., MANUFACTURERS OF 


rowres aco, SHODDIES 


Importers and Dealers OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, Castom Carbenising snd Garnetting 


Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc. | RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - MASS. 


106 Church St., Philadelphia. New York Office: 140 Duane Street. 














A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paid-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 
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Nye & Tredick, 


CIRCULAR RiB 


Knitting Machinery, 


Absolute Mechanical Stop Motion 
for Knitting Machines. 





Office and Show Rooms 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 





Lewis JONES, CRANE MEG. CO. 
605; and Media Sts , Philadelphia LAKEPORT. N.H. 


GASZENGINESTec.xiy.“ ) EFFICIENT | Spring Neeile Circular Knitting Machine 


BRUSHING] MACHINERY \ DURABLE For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Sloth and Stockinet. 


———— | y . 
KNITTING MACHINERY ; LOW IN PRICE. | + S?*to%y fy Torey Benen” Wheels 





H. BRINTON & Co., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & CoO., 


Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street™ 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


+» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 


—o 











Welt or 
Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 
Loopers and 


Hand or 
Power, 
Open Top or 
Hold Down, 
Semi or 


Parts. 
Presses and 


Plai 
si Boards. 


Branson %4 Aulomatic Knitting Machine. 


344 Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE 6O., 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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ROBERT W. Scorr. Louis N. D. WILLIAMS. 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
“Sea 2097 E. Cumberland Street. Pa., U. S. A. 





G. W. PAYNE. G, M. FANNING. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 BY PAYNE & MATHEWSON. 


George W. Payne & Co., 


Machinists and Builders of the 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS. eee Skein 
PATENT CONE WINDERS. "inion o non 


- Ki [! " ‘ ol La Upright Quillers, Quill 
VR py ee RE FERN from Oop, Skein or 
" Bobbin. 
Ring Dresser, Spooler, 
and Reel Spindles, 
Oop Skewers, Warp 


Spools, Spooler 

. Guides, Bolsters and 
Steps Made and Re- 
paired at Short 
Notice. 


102 and 106 Broad 8St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto- 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other style of machine for 
SWEATERS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
LEGGINS, 
ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 
Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
/ Machines. 
Racked or Shogged Borders on Sweaters are our Specialties 
Latched Needles for all Machines. 


Leighton Machine Co., Manchester, W. #. 





- NEW /’97 - 
34 AUTOMATIC 








Knitting Machine. 


With or without Double Sole 
Attachment. 





Address all communications for price lists and 
samples to 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Meadow and Washington Sts., ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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The Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds anJ 
gauges. This machine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
longest hose without substituting or changing any parts whatever 


Its Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 
/t is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


—<=— 


We invite Comparison 
All Along the Line. 


Seam in heel and toe 
remarkably strong and 
close, and heel is large 
and full. 


Extra thread in heel 
does not show in instep. 


For shaping, or to ac 
commodate varying r 
inforeing threads, the 

Length of Stitch 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. 

At any point. 


Every movement posi- 
tive and fully automatic. 


Best method of trans 


fering ribbed legs and tops. 


<=” 
~ 


—o 


High Spliced Heel 
and Double Sole. 


It has the only perfectly 
practical automatic device 
for changing the yarn in 
heel and toe. 


It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 
and Economical. 


A mill fitted with our 
machines can produce 
a far greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 


=] 


Improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co., 
FRANELIN, N. Ht. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets 


Address all Correspondence to the main office at Franklin, N. H. 
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B Jenckes Man'’g Co., 


15 WEEDEN STREET, 


RPAWTUCHET, MR. I. 


Proprietors and Builders of 





7 ELECTRIC” 


wows KATTTING. MACHINE 


FOR 
Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 


From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge 


Among the many strong claims for 
this machine are 


The Highest Speed, 
First Quality Work. 
Simple Cen-«truction, 
Easy to Learn 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms. | 


—- | 


Philadelphia Office: 370 Bourse Ruildine. | 


McMichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 


RIB AMITTING MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery anid Un.- 
derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 
ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 
Largest Production, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper- 

ation. 


| / 
Automatic Sleever ane Fancy Hosiery 
Machine. 
| Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment. 


Full particu'ars, Description and Samples 


| furnished upon Application tothe 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MPG. C0. 


NORRKRISTOW XN. PENNA. 
New England Office: 
120 Kingston St., Roston, Mass. 
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3g AND % AUTOMATIC | 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 





OLDEST and BEST KNOWN KNITTING MACHINE. 


USED in every civilized country in the world. 
For description, REDUCED PRICES, etc., see Catalog. 


LAMB MFG. CO... cmoid S50 
" "3 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
or )%: =: WOODHEAD, 100 22d St., Chicage. 
is. P. CURTIS, 671 Washington St., Boston. 





The Best Fleecing Machine 


For Cotton and Woolen Knit Goods 
is the 


“Little Hustler.” 


V/i It was designed and is manufactured by a practical 
7 mill man who understands the wants of the trade. “ 
It fleeces both sides at once, removes all burrs and 
shieves, does not injure or tender the cloth and can’t 
make streaks or bare spots. Perfectly simple, econom 
ical in labor and floor space, and reasonable in price. 
In short, its the best thing for the purpose on the mar 

ket today. 

Can refer to many mills using it. Write about it. 


Little Hustler Napper Co. Hudson, N. Y. 


- 





BRAIDS, EDGING, ETC 








Hv ee a | 
EROSION SSS a ee ae 


WE HAVE ENLISTED 


the ablest minds for the production of our 


1899 Spring Line of Edgings 


—— ANT) — 


Will Go to The Front 


with a Full Line May Ist. 


Always in the Lead! 


Friedberger & Co.’s 
Standard Kdgings and Braids, 


SUPERIOR 10 ALL OTHER MAKES. 





Weekly Output Increased to 2,500,000 Yards. 
—MILLS AT— 


GERMANTOWN, - - - PHILADELPHIA. 


ee et oe ava te see é 


i UP oan Mitieripirn 
wa TRUM A CCC MN RET 
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“STANDARD B?! 


— 
— 
a 


ry 








Gives greatest production, fewest 
menders, less cost for main- 
tenance and best fabrics. 


More Standard in use than any 
Automatic Machine on 
the market. 


The best, therefore the cheapest. 


Standard Machine Co., 
508 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Estimates furnished for completc 
Mosiery plants. 


HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 





‘Loopers and Automatic 
Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





| William R. Dillmore, Pres. 


KEYSTONE 


John C. Egly, See. & Treas. 


bah Machine Mig. Co., 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 
| 
|All kinds of LATCH NEEDLES, in- 


| cluding OUR FAMOUS SPRING 
|BOTTOM NEEDLE for Seamless 
| Knitters. 


Builders of the KEYSTONE SEAM- 


.= | LESS KNITTERS. 


General agents for BRINTON & 
CO’S RIBBERS for Hosiery, Under- 
wear, etc. 


Have you seen our double knee 
machine? 


Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


40 North 7th Street, PHILA. 
Get it from us; it will be right. 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 


New and Second-Hand 
Hosiery and Underwear 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES. 


Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, Presses, Patent 
Stop-Motion, Sewing Machines, Press Boards, 
Dry Boxes, Cylinders and Dials, Needles etc., 


—— establishment in America ——.° 
specialty of New and Second-Hand Knitting Ma- 


chinery. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Stafford & Holt’s Bib Huitting Machinery 
For Underwear, Sweaters, Jackets, and Bicycle Hose. 


Latest Improved Weight oy Byes Grade. High- 
est Speed. Sectional Dial Cap and Cylinder Ring. 
Rigid Dial Support. 

Best Machinery. Lowest Prices. 


Address: 835 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila., Pa. 49 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y. 











ALL STYLES OF CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting Machinery. 


Underwear Machines, Border Machines, Sweater 
Machines, Sleevers, Ribbers, Tufters, Etc. 


Simplest and most durable machine in the market for Design Knitting, 
for Golf and Bicycle Stockings, Sweaters, etc. Largest production, wid- 
est range of patterns. 


SOLID FORGED CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


STAFFORD & HOLT, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicyck 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section ful) 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 

SPECKALTYW. Regular plain hand swea 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved — 4 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two- 
color striping attachment, only 98.00 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y 


Writetor Descriptive Catalogue. 


Boss Knitting Machine 
woREBs, 


7th and Wainut St., Reading, Pa. 


Manufacture the New “Im. 

roved 15-16 Automatic” and 

lain Seamless Knitting Ma 

chines with or without Web. 

Holding Attachments. Knits 

Ladies’ and Children’s plain 

fashioned sage oe ery and 

ootings, for 

fancy ribbed 

a og High 

peed. Needs 

no skilled ope 

rators. The 15 

1€ runs by sin- 

gle belt. Auto- 

matic Tension 

device in leg, 

—_ —v eg 

making large perfect heel and toe. zes 
from 244 = to 4 inches in diameter. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 





WM. M. YOUNG, 
Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge 
Worsted Spindie Tapes, 


Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. 


Cotton Banding and Hook Bands. Novelty Dress and 
Wrapper Braids. 
Philadelphia. 





|. GOLDSTEIN. 


DEALER IN 


Sewing Machines and 
Machine Needles for 
the Knitting Trade. 


416 Arch Street, 
702 South Street, 
PHILADELPHIa. 


8688-40 Frankford Ave., 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 
66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wileox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co 





Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of ali kinds. 


* ~ 4 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 








Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 
Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 





Page Needle Co., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, - MASS. 





RICHARD ECKERSLEY, 


BUILDER OF 


Knitting Machinery. 
Repairing in all its branches. Cylinders 


and Dials of every description made to order. 
Agent for Franklin Needle Co. 


N. E. Cor. Amorioan and York Sts., Philadelphia, 





H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Enit Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN, 
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For Overshirts 


LAGINGS ea sere, 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st. 1. ¥. 
ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Meanchey Green - 
All work guaranteed. 





Ceonna, 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor » N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 
— comoms, N. WZ. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
* Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand 
FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines eatomete. 
PO R NECK MARKERS. 
RIB Corr ERS. 
Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 
for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
a@ Write for Catalogue. 





STAMPING INKS 2 = 


-- ror Hosiery Manufacturers 


SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE Pray with W . 
uickly, Always Uniform, Mixes Freely wit ater, 
~— Witt Al Rub, Will not Settle, Will not So 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
5TH ST, AND GERMANTOWN AYE., PHILADELPHIA. 


Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. 7th S¢., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole — for Murphy’s High 
spose, Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
rimming Machine, for underwear and con. 
cealed stitch tor hosiery and welting. 





Magneto WATCHMAN’S 
CLOCK. 


ELECTRIC 
Write for Circular 

Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave... BOSTON. MASS. 





WM. COREY Co., 


Mannfacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 





Musgrove’s Quarter Saver 


Is proving to be all that is claimed for it, viz.: 
* quarters” and holes in the cloth caused by yarn breaking or running off the 


bobbins. 
minute. 


It is simplicity itself. 


after trial have been A aoe by Empire Mill, 
oes; Plainville Mfg. Co., (over 200). 


ton ;VHaleyon Mills, C 


CHARLES 
PLAIN VIL, . 


That it will absolutely prevent 


Works perfectly on machines running 70 turns a 
A trial set will be put on anywhere free of charge. 


Recent orders 


Cohoes; Tiffany Bros., Benning- 


Musgrove's Automatic 
Brushing Attachment. 


Can be applied to any machine. 
Requires neither belt, pulley nor 
oy Instantly adjusted to brush 
ight or heavy. Requires no atten 
tion. Knocks off no stock in the form 
oflint. Brushes inside and outside 
with one operation. Does not inter 
fere in any way with the setting up 
or operation of machine. This brush 
er gives a splendid ‘‘feel’’ to the 
goods, imparting the ‘‘ woolly, lofty” 
feeling so desirable, and, without in- 
juring the fabric. 80in the Root Mill, 
Cohoes. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


M. MUSCROVE, 
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CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 
WINDERS, & 
x COHOES LBANY Be. 1 * 


‘SoUTqeW yn) 


J8]4 UO1}99S BAL4 pve INO] 


Border Machines 





CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib notites Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, © ollarette Attachments, ete., etc. All the latest eet eget 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyein ards. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


§. B. ARDREY & SONS, wsonactreer 0" °° ® 


a Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, For Fleecing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, cubeteaitalty built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Remevable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


GIBBONS FRAME 











yewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, ith concealed stitch for tops of ——- 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machlnes. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladeiphia. 





F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 


Jamesburg, IN. Jd. 


Steam Hosiery Presses a Specialty. 


Also HOSIERY DRYERS. Write for bottom prices. 














BINDINGS, TAPES, ETC 


FLEMING & CHAPIN, 
> —. “4 Yarns *s, Threads 


Ure the Genuine Patented 


Crochet Lace Edgings x» 


Botany Worsted Facings 
Spun Slik Braids and Yarns a Specialty. 








The Best Splicing Yarns 229 Church St, 
in all Numbers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WHIMAR BROS., “svuracturers or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN G@S.- 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
1817 East York St., Fhiladelphia. 
sah LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 








KROUT & FITE MAN’PF’C CO., ... Manufacturers of 
SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Spring Samples for 1899 now ready. 


TL,ACEH BSDGINGS 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reliance Machine Works, | STEVENSON BRO. & CO., 


. «. Manufacturers of the... 


| MILL AND FACTORY SUPPLIES, WAX, Etc. 


182 South Second St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Cable Address, “ CLIMAX.” Telephone 2869. 


= 


LEATHER co., 


SUPERIOR OAK BELTING 
SN NORWICH, CONN. 


J. H. BILLINGTON & CoO., 
Successors to The Danforth Belting Co. 
Manufacturers otf 


BELTING, 


Aprons for Worsted Machinery. Rol- 
ler Covers and Lace Leather. 


113 Chestnut St... Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, [ALEXANDER Bros. 
MACHINERY, BEST OAK BELTING. 


123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. HILADELPHIA. 


Agent for Weston Mydro-Extracitor 
im Pennsylvania. 








HART, 


+ FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA. 





Hot Plate Screw Press tor Hosiery Trade. 
Write for Prices and Particulars 


CHAS. 
Cor. Hedge and Brown Sts 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 


IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 








GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 





CARRY MONEY 
DO NOT WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘we AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. 


IMPERIAL | BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 
bp = us mpound f of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE, 
aan B — d for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
eard and we 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . $24 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Incandescent Lamps 


...12 CENTS... 


Now is the time to get your burned out lamps together and 
have them repaired or turned into cash. We make your old 
incandescent lamps just as grod as new. We have now repaired 
over 70°,000, and nine out of ten of our shipments are to old cus- 
tomers. If you prefer new lamps, place your order with us and we 
will allow you three cents each for your old lamps. 











LYNN INCANDESCENT LAMP CO., 
LYNN, MASS. 


NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 
2038 Broadway. 822No. Front St. 414 Pike Bldg. 939 Monadnock Blk. 
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R WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S samson« cascace 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2000 Feet. 
35 Years in the Business. 


Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 
Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 
The C. P. Bradway Turbine Water Wheel. 


Through its peculiar 
gate construction, it is 
guaranteed to ive better @ 
results with variablequan § 
tity of water, than any 
other wheel. The peculiar 
advantages of this wheel 
cannot be shown by a pic- 
ture, but can easily be ~ 
demonstrated to any, prac. 
Me oe men- — full gate 
we principle at all stages o 
oman — opening, and gate 
shut tight first, last andalways. Will sheer off obstructions. On, twoor three wheels can 
be set on one base. I adapt wheels to any conditions, and guarantee satisfaction. My new 
regulator is the simplest in construction and the most efficient in result of any in the market. 
It is connected to the gate either by gcars or chain-bolt and s Seas wheels. Price of 
Regulator $100. I also make water motors, governors, steel tubing, grinding mills, and 


general mill machinery. Cc. P. BRADWAY West Stafford, Conn. 


CHRISTIANA MACHINE Co. 


Christiana, Fa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 


Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 


GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 


Address, P.O. Box 1244, 
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WATER WHEELS AND ENGINES 








—— ESTABLISHED 1840. ——— 


CAMDEN WATER WHEEL WORKS 


Engineers, Founders and Machinists. 


Iron and Stee! Flumes, Steel Water Trunks and 
Draft Tubes. All Kinds of Heavy Gearing. 


Our wheels stand today as testimony in both this country and 
Europe, that by fair and honorable dealing our business has rap- 
idly increased in magnitude, as we give our customers what we 
agree to and at prices that we would ourselves be willing to pay, 
that being the guide by which we do business. 

One thing we wish to mention in relation to the uniform speed 
of our wheel: Our wheels will convince all who use them for 
electrical plants or textile mills, that they need no governor. 


CAMDEN, - NEW YORK. 








DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oll or Crease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J, 
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P. BLAISDELL & CO., 
Machinists’ Tools 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


ORGANIZED, 1866. 











Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss 01 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
v. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 








==MODERATE PRICED— 
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Gear Cutting Machine. 


E specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelwe in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shal) 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send for our Sheet of References. 


my THE D.E.WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 





This Sample Cutter 


Metalined or Olliess Bearings 


For Loose Pulleys and other 
pearinep. Perfectly clean. 
No cutting or danger of fire 
from overheating. Send for 
Loose Pulley circular No. 5. 


North American Metaline Co. 


62 W. Av. cor. 8d St. Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 





was designed 
by a manu- 

facturer for 
his own use, 
and finding 
it better 
than any- 
thing he 
could bny 
for the pur- 
pose, he 
offers it to 
other manu. 








factureis at 
a reason. 
able price. Send for circuler to 


A. HB. GUiIEASON, 
ROCK BOTTOM MASS 





100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. 
Chicago Office, 55 North Clinton St. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Paper Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and 
rable,) and tee a7 Balin ed for 
Cotton Waste, Rags aper Stock, etc 















LAMPS, STEAM TRAPS, ETC 
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INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


FOR ALL SYSTEMS, 
FROM 8 TO 500 CANDLE POWER 






ouR 
1897 H0 
LAMPS CONNECTION 
HAVE WITH THE 
moe UMP 
= 
SUPERIORS, > TRUST, 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Send for Catalog and new prices. 


Beacon Lamp Company, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY, 
Royal Electric Co., Montreal, Canadian Agents. 





Money to Burn? 

Well, don’t burn it that way, at least. 
Put on the “Heintz” Steam Trap where- 
ever you have a pipe carrying steam from 
dryers, heaters, boilers, etc. It saves all 
waste steam. Even the smallest trap will 
discharge one gallon of hot water a minute. 
Operates on difference of one degree of 
temperature (211° to 212°), and is the 
only perfect trap made; the only one im- 
itated. Its perfect action depends on a 
“tube spring” filled with a secret prepara- 
tion, and the expansion of this spring 
makes the trap automatic, simple, long 


lived, perfect—20% to 30% of coal bills 
saved. 
Inquiry will bring more information and 


Ask for Booklet “D.”’ 


some proofs, 





William S. Haines Company, 


136 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
“The Heintz—the best —tho’ it has imitators.” 


Bi CorveenT, 1007, SY THE wHiTean G., &. ¥. 10 





James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 

Knitting. City and Guild, of 

London Institute, England. 

Information given on all subjects re- 

ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 








Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 


Send for sample copy. 





ADDRESS: 
li Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 





Estaviisned 1344. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 


SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C, 


FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


ELEVATORS, casts tose Scan’ Retrcttor ites 
Sera 3 





¥ 
ing, ilers, Pipe, Rope, and 
ng, Mining and Coining Machin- 

ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





Ta) aa: 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
WHITCOMB & CO 


TROTYPERS, 


ELEC 


42-ARCH’'S 
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NOW IN PREPARATION. READY 
1898 EDITION IN MAY. YOU WANT IT. 


TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We take pride in the knowledge that our 1897 issue was more practical, more complete, and 
more convenient than the Directories which have been published for years. 


A BOOK OF 380 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE, WITH 19 MAPS. 


COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, KNITTING MILLS, SILK 
MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT WORKS, BLEACH- 
ERIES, DYEING AND FINISHING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO LOCATION. . ILLUSTRATED BY 

SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 
SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Detailed information is given about each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, what the mill makes, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a dye house or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct. In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel. 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be estimated accurately from the maps. 


IT ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS CoM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 

ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS. ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. BUYERS’ 

INDEX OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 


This directory is supplemented weekly by the reports in the TEXTILE A PVANCE NEWS, 
and monthly by the TEXTILE WORLD. 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-in-advance subscriber 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, The 
price to others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 


Those who want the all-cloth cover book at $3.00 (including the Textile World), should 
speak early as the supply is limited. 





PULLEYS, CLOTH BOARDS, ETC 175 





- Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 


Manufactured in sizes from8 inches to 2 feet in diameter, 
with interchangeable Wood Bushings, to fit 
all sizes of shafting. 


Constructed on correct mechanical principles from 
therougbly seasoned and selected lumber, and finished in 
asuperior manner. Every Pulley warranted. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co., 
General Offices and Works, SAGINAW, MICH. 
Cable Address, New York Branch, 
Engrave N. Y¥. 44 Dey St. 
A. B. C. Code, 4th, edition. Telephone 187. Cortland. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


I know just whiat mauufactur- 
ers want and can supply them at 
the bottom prices. Write me. 


ee E. A. FLANDERS, 
BOX SHOOERS.. north Dexter, Maine. 


THE ARMITAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


CRAVEL, SLAC AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 
—--———- MANUFACTURERS (OF ———_— 
— and Three-pl sphalt Ready Roofing for plied of any description, water, acid and 
root; more « . than metal; eas ashy « plied. Tarred Felts, Building, ‘Sheathing 
P| na Insulating Papers, Roofing Pitch, Paving™ Pitch, Roof Paints and Roof Coating, 
Black Varnish, Ammonia, Etc. he for Samples, Prices and Catalogues. Quality 
and Workmanship Guaranteed 


SAVOGRAN oi iit eis tun 


counrarrex INDEX. Perforated Copper. 


For Wool Washing 

A valuable and necessary book for every and Rinsing Boxes. 
office, which saves time and labor. The In. Perforated Duster 

dex is for Ledgers, Letters, Books, Commer S Trial. 

cial Reports, and records of all kinds. creens on fria 


BURR INDEX CO. scpctorar'Cons. Pee ee 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. N, Y. Office, 123 Liberty St, 


TEXTILE DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 




















Send for Prospectus. 





GAVEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILE DESIGN, 


3. Oo. Box 222. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING 
FINISHING 


MACHINERY. 
THE “NEW” TENTER 


LATEST AND BEST. 


STRAIGHT AND WITH SWING MOTION. 
PHILLIPS AUTOMATIC CLIPS. 
NEW VIBRATORY MOTION. 
NEW DESIGN SPUR GEAR DRIVING. 


DRYINC CYLINDERS. SLASHERS. 


THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS — Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, F. E. Blake, Chas. F. Fairbanks, 
J. W. Farwell, A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary, and Treasurer. 





Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 


Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok 
ing and economy 1n handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 
Telephone, 443. 31 Milk Street, BOSTON. 





WE DELIVER on trial or approval. not to be paid 
for unless giving perfect satisfaction 


YORKSHIRE BOILER COMPOUND. 


Used in England and the U.S. for the past 50 years, by 
largest manufacturing and power plants 


SCALE AND WATER ANALYZED FREE. Also 


CARR'S SOLDERING CRYSTALS, siccccctierpeses 


Testimonials and References on Application. 


CARR MANUFACTURING CO,, scsrox'*?"stiss. 














B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. ~ 


STURTEVANT 
SYSTEM 








34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass 





13L Liberty Street, New York, N.Y. 
145 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 Neue Promenade, Berlin, Germany. 
16 South Canal Street, Chicago, Il. 





for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS wy ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 
Electric Motors and Dynamos, Elect 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


ic Fans, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps and Forges. 


75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng. 
21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 


2 Kungsholmstorg, Stockholm, Sweden 
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GEISENHEIMER & CO., ANILINE COLC 
Branch omces: Ss K. OEHLER's © ANILINE SALT, 


19 Pearl Street, Boston. BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
31 South Front St., Philadelphia. DYE-STUFFS, DYE.WOOD EXTRACTS. 





53 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


43110 100M JILVWOLNV 
YIJINIdS JHL 





ABSOLUTELY - FIREPROOF. 


K&’ MACNESIA 


SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS. 


Robert A. Keasbey, The Great Coal Saver. 
54 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 


For handling ; Bristol's Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 


all kinds of 
SAVES 
eee DUST. TIME, BELTS 


Dust Collectors and 2 
Blew Piping. MONEY. 


1 ° ’ 1 Greatest Strength 

The Allington & Curtis Mfg.Co. READY TO APPLY FINISHED Jom with Least Metal. 
Saginaw, KE.S. Mich. Send for Circulars and Free Samples. 

29 Otis Street. THE BRISTOL CO., __ - WATERBURY, CONN 


= EAST CAMBRIDGE. M4588 
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GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, Builders, 








“SaLSVM pue 





JOHN W. FERCUSON, 


Builder and General Contractor. 
Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, N. J. 
Mill Building a Specialty. 
References made to some of the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clark Thread Co.. Newark. N. J.; 
Barbour Flax Spinning Co.. Paterson. N. J.. and others 


A. KLIPSTEIN & 60, EBUTEDIN 


ee | OP taTe ooue 


OF THREE HUNDRED PAGES ILLUSTRAT 
Dyestu f : S and ING AND DESCRIBING A LARGE NUMBER OF 
BRIDGES Designed and 


Chemicals.) sBumpincs 2’, 


BRANCHES: AND ROOFS a” on ap- 


Boston, Philadelphia, Providence, 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Hamilton, Ont. THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE co. 


See = pecial advertisement inside. G—~OO_EAST BERLIN, CONN. >) 








“34 C3814 2o 
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Standard of Excellence, 
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